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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE excellent letter to the Rev. Dr. Pow¬ 
ell,, did not fall into the hands of the Author 
of theSe Remarks, till his papers were gone to 
the press. This was so far his misfortune, as 
so much of (perhaps all) his pains might other¬ 
wise have been spared. Great, however, ishis 
pleasure in finding so fnany of his sentiments 
on this subjeft, in perfe6t agreement with those 
of so able and judicious a 



TO THE 


VOUNGER STUDENTS 

IN BbTH otrii Universities, 

IVlio an educated mtk a view to their mini¬ 
string in the church o/'ENgiand. 

Gentlemen, 

THESE remarks wetc not undertaken with¬ 
out a particular eye to your edification, and 
are now dedicated M your service. The ques¬ 
tion t>ropose(l to b6 illustrated by them is no 
abstruse point of casuistry, but a plain ques¬ 
tion of fa6t, which being fairly stated, may Ite 
understood by every one of you, who has laid 
a competent foundation for his theological 
studies in pra6lical ethics, and can judge of 
the force of that evidence which the common 
sense of mankind accepts as decisive, in thfe 
most obvious and familiar occurrences of hu¬ 
man life. 

Among other valuable discoveries for which 
we are indebted to the liberty of enquiring 
into the merit of many popular dodrines of 
religion, the hardship of subscribing to human 
systems and articles of faith has been made so 
evident, that the tempers and sentiments of 
some leading prtiatfcr of our church, seeming 
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to fall in with the genetal sense of all wise aiut 
|yj{ntjneiinipaQnthe.sirhfe^‘sattm sanguine 
_^pe& were entertained not many years ago-by 
many conscientious clergymen, that the hour 
was certainly come? when they should be re 
lieved from the anxieties they had undergone 
in complying with such tests of that kind as 
the»law had imposed upon them.* 

That such relief is really wanted, even they 
cannot deny who oppose the introduftion of 
it. The want of it is indeed plainly confessed 
by all such defenders of subscriptions as the 
preaclier before us. If he and bis fellows were 
not grievously galled with the yoke, what oc¬ 
casion to plead for a latitude which would de¬ 
feat every rational purpose for which subscrip¬ 
tions can be supposed to be rerjuired? 

But whatever it was that raised or encou¬ 
raged these expeflations at the first; or what¬ 
ever it was that disappointed them in the end, 
they are uow no more.f All relief under this 

* The great number of fenfible and pathetic remonflrances on 
the fiibjefl of an ecclcfiaftlcal reformation, addrcfTcd to our fpiriluat 
governors, and pariicnlarly to the late archbilhop Herring, is a fnf- 
ficienl proof of what is here advanced. ’Tis true no fort of public 
notice was taken of thefe referipts. But this tmly proves that the 
authors of them, and their friends, were midaken in their expeflati- 
ons; while the referipts themfelvcs abundantly teflify that fuch ex- 
pe£lat:ons there were, whatever occafion was given for them. What 
a glorious addition would it have been to the elegiesbeflowed on the 
abovemeniioned prelate in our public prints, could it have been faid, 
either that he ufed his utmofl endeavours to have thefe difficulties re> 
moved, or that he tiytk care to convince the world that the removal 
of them could not reafonably be.deitred. 

. -f I'he dcath-flroke to thefe expeBations is faid to have been given 
in the year 17545 when, according to our periodical regiilers of 
public news, it was determined in convocation, that tHE church 
'ftr' KNCt.v.vio'HATH NO EQUAL. Ourfobcr ancedors ufed ta 
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as well as other difficulties, is probably at a 
great distance. And the duty and respect we 
owe to those who only have it in their power 
to give it, oblige us to believe, that the reasons 
why it is deferred, are ^ the most cogent na¬ 
ture. 

But, gentlemen, far be it from you or from 
me to imagine, that these reasons are such as 
are given in this sermon for the continuance of 
subscriptions.^ ‘ 

It is the custom of some political writers to 
treat all particular forms and modes of religion 
as matters of insignificance; and to speak of 
all debates upon such subjeds with great con¬ 
tempt. And indeed, when they descend to 
particulars, it must be owned, that the subjc6l- 
liiatter of many of these debates is frivolous 
enough, when compared with the weightier 
matters of the law. I must however beg leave 
to except out of this concession, every thing 
upon which the written word of God has laid 
any visible stress. All such things must be of 
ini[)ortance, whatever the wisdom of the world 
may think of them. 

But tlic case we liave notv under considera¬ 
tion, is, in no view, of the insignificant class. 
Whether some of the forms or ceremonies of 
jcligiou are or are not useful, edifying, expe- 

ijiialify fiich commendations as this, wiili the words \iipon earifiy or 
Jomediiiig equivalent to them. By fuch a limitation they left a li¬ 
berty to Iri pe that the church of England might at fome future time 
be itill farther advanced above all other earthly churches, by acquir¬ 
ing a farther degree of improvement. But furcly it would be (he 
vainefl of all imaginations to think of making improvements in thq 
conlli(ution of any church which abfolutely- hath no equal. 
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dient, &c. may be questiona of small moment, 
in comparison of ,the public repose, which 
ought not therefore to be disturbed by any im¬ 
portunate altercations upon them, Bui whC'^ 
ther a set of men who are appointed by public 
authority to be teachjJi's of religion, may put 
their own different and inconsisfept senses on 
a precise form of words, jprescribed by the same 
authority for a test of their opinions, or wlie-: 
ther these men may disguise or conceal theif 
^eal meaning, and give a solemn assent by tlie 
subscription of their nain.es, to what in reality 
they do nojt believe ?—are questions which no 
sound politician would determine in the affir¬ 
mative. Because whatever such teachers may 
advance afterwards, by way of inforcing the 
duties of sincerity and singleness of heart upon 
the people committed to their care, will be of 
little consequence, when their own condnft 
comes to be known. The people will certainly 
think themselves sufficiently justified by this 
leading example,,to take the same liberty both 
in their private and public covenants, as far as 
they may.with impunity. And then, farewell 
to that good faith between man and man, so 
necessary for the peace and welfare of every 
community, in ten thousand instances, which 
the stri6lest execution of the best human laws 
in the world will never be able to reach. 

This, as I take it, is the natural effcdl of ad¬ 
mitting such a latitude in subscriptions, as is 
contended for in this sermon; and to such a 
latitude, for that reason, I am firmly persuaded, 
our governors either in the church or the state, 
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will not give their countenance, an4 much les^i 
their sandtion. 

Butj gentlemen, whatever reason our supcp 
riors may have for still insisting on these 8ub» 
scriptions, it is certainly every honest man’s 
business of whom such a test is required, to 
consider for himself, and that very seriously, 
how far he may conscientiously comply with 
it. Examples and precedents of what has been 
done, let them be taken from the most respeC'» 
table personages or charadters upon earth, will 
avail nothing, where a man’s own sincerity is 
at stake. And such examples will avail yon 
and others at this time, much less than they 
would liave done some years ago. The case of 
subscription has been so plainly stated, and so 
fully discussed, and the merits of the dispute 
brought within so narrow a compass in some 

late controversies, that I will venture to say, 
tliere is not one of you, but, by tlie time he is 
qualilied to take his first degree, may, with a 
very little interruption to his other studies, 
get all the information he can be supposed to 
Araiit, what his duty to God, or his obligations 
as a disciple of Christ, permit him to do, or 
require him to forbear in this behalf. 

The defender of subscriptions now before 
us, thinks it sufiicient for you to give your 
assent on the aulhority'^of others. Little should 
I have exifedled to have met with such a dis¬ 
pensation from an eminent tutor in a protes- 
tant university. Pray, gentlemen, what are 
your own sentiments of this matter? What 
are those of your parents,, guardians, or pa¬ 
trons, who scud you to Oxford or Cambridge? 
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Was it not their design, that before yo.u took 
orders, you should be qualified by the instruc¬ 
tion of able and learned teachers, to judge for 
yooirselves of the truth and solidity of all re¬ 
ligions dodtrincs? 

Uow diflTcrent an idea of your abilities have 
the most reverend and right reverend prelates 
of our church? A great majority of you offer 
yourselves for oiders as soon as may be, after 
your first degree is conferred. And then, if I 
am not misinformed, one of the usual methods 
ot probation is, to give you a subjedt taken 
front some of the articles, upon which }'ou are 
required to express yoursentinieiits in writing. 
On these occasions, I suppose, the choice of 
the subject is not left to the candidate. A 
ver3' plain argument that their lordships con¬ 
clude 3’ou must have studied all the articles, 
and are come to suilicient maturity to under¬ 
stand their contents. 

. But though I would not absolutely’conclude 
so much myself, yet I cannot but ascribe so 
much more to your capacity for judging and 
reasoning on this case of subscription, than 
Dr. Powell has done, as to fexhort you.with 
great earnestness, to subscribe or assent to no¬ 
thing on the mere ((uthoriti) of others. Many 
of those who have gone through this discipline 
already, find great reason to regret, that they 
had no faithful monitors to apprize them of 
the consequences they now too sensibly see 
ancl.feel. This is not misfortune. You 
are, or you easily may be sufficiently warned, 
of them by a great variety of documents, which 
are neither too expensive for you to purchase, 
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nor too difficult for you to understand. And 
if nothing of this kind will prevail upon you 
to examine into the nature and conditions of 
such an engagement, before you enter into it, 
remember at least, that you must be responsi¬ 
ble^ for this extraordinary cpi]du,£i, when and 
where a more solemn account of it will be re¬ 
quired, than you are obliged to give to any 
human being whateyer. 

To be ipgenuaus M’ith you, I apprehend that 
such of you as have the best capacities of un¬ 
derstanding, and the deepest impressions of 
religion upon your minds, will upon a serious 
and impartial examination of this important; 
case, find the greatest reluftance in yourselvea 
to comply with these terms of ministerial com 
formity. At, the same time, such of you are, 
of all others,, the best qualified to promote the 
true interests of religion, or in other words, tq 
do the most substantial service to the commu? 
nity as teachers of religion. 

And therefore, as all other methods of relief 
have failed, and all other prafticable applicant 
tions for. it are become vain and hopeless; if 
such of you as cannot satisfy yourselves of the 
scriptural reflitude of the conditions required 
for admission into the church, should declare 
for some other profession, while you have time 
to look before you, and give this want of sa- 
tisfaflibn for the reason of such declaration; 
lam persuaded our superiors.would not be in¬ 
attentive to the effect such a loss would have 
upon the church; and might very probably be 
prevailed with by that consideration, to pro¬ 
vide a remedy for it; that very remedy wnicb* 
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lomany good raen have been so long pleading 
and sighing for in vain.* 

And now, as I have allowed you to be very 
competent judges of the case I am proposing 
to you, I may well expert you will begin to 
talk to me of the absurdity of putting the la¬ 
bouring oat upon you, who are by no means 
sufficiently seasoned either by learning, expe¬ 
rience, or habits of moral discipline, to make 
a stand against so many orthodox veterans, as 
would infallibly oppose the whole weight of 
their zeal and prejudice to the unstable and 
flexible spirits of bashful and timorous youth. 

You will naturally say, “why should not 
** men of more maturity and deeper refleftion, 
who are groaning under these embarrass- 
** ments, first endeavour to clear the way both 
•* for themselves and us, by uniting in a cora- 
mon petition to. the legislature ; and., upon 
'** the failure of such application bravely set UjS 
“ an example of self-denial, cHcarfully resign 

I muA cotifefs thit, at iKe (iift glance, appearances are againa 
tis. The proverb lays, if one will not, another willt There are 
■en()emen who make no diHiculi)! of' undertaking each of them the 
qf three, (pur, fave or fik iiqportant oRjces in the chtirph, in 
^es oj n(ed,^ And ilie nuiuber qf ca.ndidqies on jtll vafaneifs, 
ieems to j>ron)ife, that the church wil| be well fupplied with ihefe 
choice fpiiits for'many ^nerationa to cotr.e. UnooiibtedTy the ta¬ 
bors and'capacities of thele uionhica are of the hrft magnitude. But 
itflkould be confidercd, that the moil emailed genius, jcaned to ib« 
pin>bleD afi.ivity 'of body, vrili not ipable, one and the fa/ne man to 
dpcraie, or cvcii.eylft, in two places at once. Even ihefe great met) 
mtifl have their drudges and fubftitptes. And if this infeflion of 
(rrupifs ihould gi-t among the herd, what might he the confet|uence ? 
Wlipt indignity to.the cmirch to.fee thepouippps dcytnof a cathe- 
dtal, or ihp venerable lj«?4 Pf a collegji, riditjg pod to bjt copplry 
living, to bwy t|»e corps of a WTetvmd coblef. 
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their prefermerjts, ati4 thereby bear a te?tJ-> 
mony to truth liberty, beoorpi^g chris- 
tian profeasora,” 

To this I own I can bu,t give a sort of con,- 
jeftural answer, uiacie up of such preamaptivc 
conclusions as I have drawn from diferent ach 
counts, given by particular clergymen of their 
pwn ckcumataucea, and their sever^il jwJfi}- 
ments of this atfair, 

1. A large majority -of the clprgy, either 
really are, or affect to bo persuaded, that no 
alterations in the constitution of out Qijmrpir 
are at all necessary. At the head of these ai« 
some of the most opulent and, dignified of 
order. Vigorous opposition from these Is; eet’“ 
tain and formidable, and sufficient tojotinridate 
the few in comparison, who are affe^ed with a 
different sense of their situation. It is. true in- 
deed, the reasons for this persuasion, most of 
those who avow it, have the pru(ience either to- 
keep to themselves, or to retail only in priyate 
qon:versati<in. They are probably such reasons 
as will notbear the light. And they, may know 
of 8oi»6 methods of keeping things tight with^ 
out giving any reasons. In a word,. ||]ey are 
such reasons as these qf pur defender. He 
alone has ventured to exhibit them in public; 
and he is.so far t,o be cpm.mendcd. The pub¬ 
lic may no^', we will hope, in time be brought 
to consider seriously of their weight and worth, 
and bpw far snefi reasons, ought tp: disappoint 
such an application* as I have supposed you to 
recommend. 

2, The clergy who dissent from thi§ majo¬ 
rity, are difiperaed and diatliWted in dalfereut 
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and distant parts of the kingdom, little ac¬ 
quainted with each other, and in no circum¬ 
stances to unite in a common application.They 
are, for the most part, nicn of small prefer¬ 
ments, and some of them of large families : 
men who think their personal care of and at¬ 
tendance upon their respeftive parishes and de¬ 
partments, the principal end of their ministry, 
and a leading circumstance in their future ac ¬ 
count. For the restj they are men of study, 
retirement, modesty, and moderation, little 
versed in the intrigues of the world; and who 
no otherwise know how far their conscientious 
brethren are likemiinded, but by some occa¬ 
sional and nameless publications, which, though 
they fall jn with their own private sentiments, 
give them no satisfadion how much farther the 
authors of them would go than bearing their 
■testimony from the prpss ; or indeed where to 
find the authors themselves. 

3. Many of these wofiby persons have been 
reminded by their orthodox brethren, of a ful¬ 
minating canon ftheTSd in our present collec¬ 
tion) M'hich “ ordains and constitutes, that 
“ no priests or ministers of the word of God, 
“ nor any other persons, shall meet together 
in any private house or elsewhere, to con- 
suit upon any matter or course to be taken 
by them,- or upon their motion or diredtion, 
“ l)y any other, which may any way tend 
“ to the impeaching or depraving of the doe- 
■ trine of the church of England, or of the 
book of common prayer, or of any part ©f 
the government and discipline npwcstablish- 
*■* ed in the church of England, under pain of 
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excommunication ipso facto." How 'dif¬ 
ficult it would be to assemble a number of 
men, considerable enough to give weight to a 
petition to the legislature for reformation, while 
this rod of correction is thus stuck up in their 
view, time, and a little more acquaintance 
with the world, will convince you. So far in¬ 
deed as this canon relates to other persons, not 
of the clergy, there is little reason to stand 
in awe of its operation. They however who 
have taken out the canonical sting with respect 
to the laity, have done it by such arguments, 
as leave it in its full force of authority and 
animadversion upon the clergy. And though 
we are used to hear large and florid encomiums 
on the moderation of churchmen in the present 
age, yet—I know not how—whenever I find* 
an orthodox brother propping up a tottering ar¬ 
gument by citing a canon, I cannot forbear 
suspecting, he would execute that canon upon 
me, if he was not restrained by something 
which is not of an ecclesiastical complexion. 

Thus much by way of surmise, why the scru¬ 
pulous clergy have not hitherto sought for re¬ 
lief by a public and formal application to the 
legislature. 

“ But why, being thus precluded from 
“ seeking relief in a legal way, do they not 
“ resign their preferments, since they are no 
“ longer in a condition to fulfil their covenant 
“ with the church ?” 

To this question, it would be still harder to 
give an answer, by which all of them would be 
willing to abide. No body indeed has a right 
to ask them such a question, excepting those 
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Wild affe ftot yet cofne liftdfer tlie Hattie btilila* 
tlons. Their orthodox brethren who are so ve - 
r'y forward to interrogate thetn on this head, 
ate jbst as much bound to give the public this 
satisfadion on their, own account 5 and would 
pVObably find themselves equally perplex'ed and 
embarrassed in the attempt** Dr. Powell has 
olferetl as much at least for them all, as any 
ottte of them cart say Fot himself. And if the 
sound and staunch Sons of the churth havend 
better pleas thatt these, the church has the vety 
same hold of thtm, that they think they have 
of their W'eaket brethren. Subscription is a test 
of opinions to both, or to neither. And wheh 
it ceases to answer the purposes of a test, as 
upon the Doftot’s principles it manifestly does, 
the chureh has no better security from a dean, 
than from a ,• and has just as mrtch 

reason to demand back her preferments from 
the one, as from the other. 

But, gentlettieli, thequOstiott, when itcomeS 
from yirt* demands a moretl’eterminatd answer. 
Tliis recrimination Will not affedt ffcii; not 
even such of you, as may hare subscribed at 
the time of yortr matriculation. That Sub^- 
scription does not belong to your account, 
but to theiVs Under whose influence and direc- 
titott you Were obliged to make it. You haVe 
thercTOTe a right to all the information that ban 
Im given you on this subjeft. And what fol¬ 
lows, is the substance of what I haVe beeh able 

• See a ftlifible aAd l^sirititl iAfitied, Aptaiii aicdp.fi^ 

fer anfaier to this jtttJUiit, WKy A)es not thfe bifliop of GtogMr, 
fuppofing him to be author of the E£ay on tc%A hit ffCo 

ie'imcnu ? ]^iiuctd fur Shuckburgb, 1753 . 
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to gather, froth the different accoUhts whleh 
particuiar persona have given of thetnselves isi 
this situation. 

1 . Most of the thinking ihen ambhg the 
Clergy, who are of any ebnSidei*a'bl'e standing, 
very probably fall within the account that k 
fearned prelate, lately deceased, Ijas left ns of 
hiniself. “ They find they do not how agree 
“ exaflly in sentiment, either with their pwn 
former opinions, or with the persons Wlrd 
*’* drew up the articles of oUr religion, or with 
the compilers of our liturgy.”* 

But, says the author of a stupid, malevolent 
pamphlet, “ had you not time to considel: 
“ these things before you took holy orders {“"f 
The good bishop (upon whose grave every 
love~rof truth and liberty Will drop a friendly- 
tear-) had the good nature, and the goodhian- 
hers, to give an answer, even to this erbss- 
graihed nonsense. 

Gentlemen, says his lordship, are gene- 
** rally ordained priests, when they are tWenty- 
** four or twenty-five years of age. And is 
this an age for any person of a profession tb 
“ have his taiind made up, and never to at- 
** tempt the improvement of it afterwards? 

Is theology a science of so easy acquisition, 
** as to be throughly mastered at that time of 
“ life?”j; 

Certainly not. And therefore what won- 

* J^edioation tothe E^ay on Spirit,, p. iv. Lonjon, 1751. 
t Genuine fequel to tlie EJfay on Spirit, ' 

Som thoughts love, innateideasf iic. Loud, for Coo* 
ittid fiildmb, 
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(tier, if a man mIio subscribes to the articles 
with the fullest and firmest asjsent when he 
takes brdets, should after ten or twenty years, 
abate of his faith, upon finding a more pro¬ 
bable account of some points of dot^rine else¬ 
where. 

But however this apology^ reasonable and 
just as it is, should not be stretched farther to 
vindicate young and unwary subscribers, tban 
jt will naturally reach : it is not necessary to 
^the understanding the hardship of subscrip¬ 
tions, that a man should be a through-paced 
theologue.. Antl,tl,ie true case of a large ma¬ 
jority perhaps, is, not that they wanted tlmCt 
but»/c<7«sand opportunity to inform themselves 
in this matter, before they were ordained. The 
strong objcdtious to our present system, were 
not stirring in the days of their probation. 
There were none about them to point out to 
them the books where such obj(»clions had beeii 
urged and suppprteil heretofore. Orthodoxy 
was all in all with their teachers. They had 
hcaid of none who made any obje^^ions, but 
dissenters ; and these, as tvell as their writings, 
they M'ere taught to hold ip the , utmost con- 
.templ. Nor was it till late lifei and perhaps 
by mere accident, that some oi them got quit 
'Of these preiudIces at ;dl. . 

“ \Tell, but they have at last got quit o/ 

them, and why should they still remain^ in 
“ the pale of the church ?”—To this it may be 
answered. . 

That many of them, too probably,'.avail 
themselves of our defender’s quibble <if Assent¬ 
ing to the use, not the trutA 6f the Liturgy j 
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to which indeed the worthy prelate above cited, 
hath ,in some , degree given countenance, 
though not without fairly laying the true fa6l 
before his readers.* With respeft to subscrip¬ 
tion to the articles, rnany are apt to lay hold 
of that latitude, asserted by Dr. Clarke, and 
other defenders of what Dr. Waterland called, 
Arian subscription ; the same latitude indeed, 
pleaded for, and adopted by the Rev. Dr, 
Powell ; but with this difference, that the 
Doctors Clarke, Sykes, &c. (little satisfied, it 
should seem, with this expedient, and looking 
upon it as little better than what Shakespeare 
calls a cursed necessity) never forget to wind 
up their apologies with some complaints and 
animadversions on such kii^dof tests, and warm 
remonstrances for a review of the particulars 
to which they relate ; whereas the more mo¬ 
dern do£lor assigns this latitude as an unanswer¬ 
able reason why subscriptions in their present 
form should be continued to our latest pos¬ 
terity.—Whoever they are who betake them¬ 
selves to these shelters, must not be defended 
by me. 

3 . There are some, who, without being ex¬ 
plicit as to the particular arguments by which 
they justify their conformity to themselves, 
tell us, that they have been induced to conti • 
nue in the church for some years pastj by a 
sanguine expectation that the' liturgy would 
certainly be reviewed and altered, and sub¬ 
scriptions put upon a more reasonable footing."[■ 

• Dedication to the EJfay, &c. pag. xii, xiii, e. q. », 

+ See—A Sermon preached to a large congregation in the coun- 
l*y on old Chiittmas^day, 1753. 

B 
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These expeSations seem to have commencecf, 
when the two metropolitical sees were filled 
with two gentlemen of very dilFerent senti¬ 
ments, as was supposed, from those of some of 
their predecessors. They were esteemed to be 
eminent patrons of liberty and moderation,and 
many persons'niade no doubt, but under their 
auspicious influence, all proper regard would 
be paid to the reasonable and dutiful remon¬ 
strances on the subjeft of conformity, of all his 
majesty’s protestant subjedts in whatever cir¬ 
cumstances. 

- Expeftations of this kind are readily propa¬ 

gated, and eagerly embraced by every one 

who is uneasy under his present bonds. And 
they who consider what has, or rather what has 
not been done during this interval, will be 
very likely to make it a problem, whether these 
dissatisfied men are sufficiently justified by ap¬ 
pearances, in their long and patient acquies¬ 
cence. Time, which brings to light many 
hidden mysteries, may however produce some 
reasons, why they should not be too crudely 
condemned. But, 

■ 4 . There are among these some who think, 
that, with resped to their ministerial calling, 
there is an obligation upon them to the supreme 
Lord of the harvest, prior to all stipulations 
with any particular church. They consider 
themselves as called to, and placed in, their 
several stations by the providence of God. 
They were admitted to those stations, without 
any consciousness on their part, of any thing 
wrong in the conditions required of them, 
and with the sincerest intentions of fulfilling 
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thefi* tniiilstry according to the gospel ofChrist. 
Since they have found their mistake, they think 
their Christian liberty allo^Vs them to afl; ac¬ 
cordingly, and so likewise does the church, if 
she is consistent with herself* .They therefore 
comply with the church’s forms where they 
can, and where they cannot, they deviate 
from, them. This they do without^ disguise, 
and are ready to give a reason for their condiift 
to all who have a right to demand it. And if 
their own people have any objeftions to them 
or their ministry on this account, the law is 
open,and they may implead such pastors before 
their respective diocesans. And should thdir 
lordships disallow of the praCtice, these minis¬ 
ters are ready to submit, and to retire without 
the trouble.of a formal process.* But they can 

* See the Preface to IV. Burrow’s Effay upon Diuine Prtvi- 
itnee, p. j 6. “ It the mol) reverend prelate, fays this gentleman, 

“ to whofe jurildiflion I am fubjrO, fliatl conceive that 1 do, m 
fome points, pelagianize, or whztever elle it may be called, more 
S' than can fafely be allowed a perfon beneficed in the church, and 
•< having cure of fouls to do, 1 Iball make way for the eflefts of ait¬ 
s' lhoriiy,n«hicli are of an odious nature, in a manner lead invidi- 
s' oils and troublefome, confillent, I hopej with a good confcience,and 
w aitended with decency on my part; and I hope alfo, not with too 
S' great feveriiy of refleflion on any other.—I muft own, that I have 
S'long and paifionately hglied after a difeharge, fucb at might not 
S' fix any reproach or diffionour on me, from a funfiion and office, , 
*s for which I look upon myfelf, for other realbns, u terly unfit.”— 
Thefeother reafons were an infirm Bate of health, a fevete gout, 
which in the end w^ fatal to this learned man. The mofl reverend 
prelate herememiuned was archbilhopBlackburne, of whom, if lam 
aot mifinformed, the dofiordefired leave to refignhia living acDar- 
Tuigton. This -was not permitted, and his grace is reported to have 
faid on this ocralion; ” I believe ihe man does not like us, and wants 
to leave us; but 1 know bis worth, and will not part with fuchmen 

B2 
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by no means be prevailed with, voliintarity to 
disable thenjselves from doing the little good 
.in their power, of which perhaps no other rneans 
are afforded, but in this particular province. 
!l'hcy think their covenant with God, as hrs 
ministers, precludes them from dismissing 
tliemselves from his service. In the mean time,^ 
they arc contented with their lot, and sojne ot 
them with very slender provisions in the church, 
and would not repeat their subscriptions to 
gain tlic whole world. 

But whatever conception scrupulous clergy* 
men may have of their own situation and cir¬ 
cumstances, the case of many of them is suffi¬ 
ciently hard to demand great allowances from 
ih€ candid and charitable hearts of other men. 
Many of them discover not the truth of the 

“ for fmall matters.”—Dr. Burrow was indeed in all ref|^j a 
worthy man, and it gives me pleafure to have an opportunity of 
raying even this infignificant tribute to the memory of one who de* 
fcrved to be more generally known and didinguilhed, than his con- 
confinement and his modcHy would admit of. No body knew roan- 
hind better than the fagacious prelate abovememioned, and his deter¬ 
mination of this cafe deferves the higheft applaufe. Probably it did 
not, and will not meet wltti it from men of narrower fpiriis. ^ Be 
.this at it will, thecafe iilelfis remarkable, and may ferve to convince 
candid and generous minds that this affair of reCgning is attended with 
mure difficulties than may at firft fight be apprehended. Ifyow 
keep both your fcruples and your preferment, you arc immediately* 
infulied with ihequeflion, why do you noirtjign P Ifyoumodefl- 
ly propofe your oojeflions to the public, in hope of having them f<^- 
tlsfied one way or other, feme magiflerial zealot admonilhes you, 
not to affront the ejlablijhment that maintains you. If, laftly,yotj 
relign your preferments, there is, you fee, a feverity of rcfleftion 
he dreaded from another quarter, a reproach and difhonour, whi<;l\ 
as it proceeds from more impartial and more confiderate ceiifors, than 
inierelled churchmen, is much harder to be digefled by ingenuou* 
Ipiriis, iban thefe crude and illiberal expoftulaiions from the latter. 
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case, till it is too late to turn themselves to 
otJier employments; and without some em¬ 
ployment they must want bread for themselves, 
and perhaps a large family.* 

Some gentlemen, indeed, of their own or¬ 
der, have, (with great benevolence no doubt) 
recommended it to them to go over to the dis¬ 
senters. Ilut who knows whether they might 
not find as much to disgust them there, as in 
the established church ? Whatever Dr. Pow¬ 
ell may think of these fi'iends of freedom, there 
are among them, men of no less candour or 
penetration than himself, who in making their 
objeftions to our established forms, pay as lit¬ 
tle deference to the mere prejudices of dissen¬ 
ters, as he himself does. Confessing, never¬ 
theless, that where these prejudices (if so they 
must be called) seem to have been instilled, and 
appear, even to this hour, to be warranted by 
the written word, not only the liturgy and ar¬ 
ticles, but even matters of more moment, 
ought to be accommodated to them. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, gentle¬ 
men, is this. You are yet under none of these 
hard necessities. If upon examining into the 
nature of the case here proposed to jjour consi¬ 
deration, youMiould hnd yourselt excluded 
from the paradise of ecclesiastical prefennents. 

The world is all before you, whdre to chuse 
Your place of rest; and providence yotir guide. 

And I cannot but think it a lucky circum¬ 
stance, with respect to the probable event of 

• See a pamphlet intituled, The Church of £ngtand Iryed tj 
Printed for Noon, 1756. p. 86-27. 
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such an examination as I am here recommend* 
ing, that the sort of learning called mathema* 
tical, should, at this particular juncture, be 
cherished and cultivated, in one of ovjr univer¬ 
sities especially, with that zeal and eagerness, 
as to become the indispensable groundwork for 
a tolerable proficiency in all yoiir other studies; 
if indeed it is not esteemed to be the marrow 
and quintessence of all other studies itself.— 
A science, which, besides its known reputation 
for fortifying the human mind against all in¬ 
vincible prejudices in religious matters, seems 
to be calculated for your success in military, 
paval, mercantile, and mechanical employ¬ 
ments, in short, in almost any profession or 
occupation under the sun, rather than the 
clerical. 

But however this circumstance may be esti¬ 
mated by others, who know more of the matter 
than I can pretend to do, you are now timely 
apprized of your situation. You liavc the op¬ 
portunity of a free and convenient intercourse 
with each other. You may receive great light 
and assistance, by frequent and friendly cie* 
bates and conferences upon this important sub* 
jed, among yourselves ; and the sensible and 
conscientious part of you, great encouragement 
to hold fust your integrity : which, after all, 
is the personal concern of every one of you, in 
view of the common obligation you have to the 
lord of the vineyard into which you are called, 
whatever station may be assigned you in it. 

And may he give his blessing to all your sin¬ 
cere inquiries and honest endeavours in the 
^arc^ of tvuth ; strengthen your hearts to 
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abkie by it, when it is found; dlre6l your steps 
in the ways of piety and peace, in whatever 
province your lot may fall; and crown all your 
labours with everlasting bliss in the world to 
pome, 

I am, GBNTLEMEIf, 
most sincerely, your Wellwisher, 
and humble Servant in Christ, 

THE AUTHOR. 



ix DEFENDER of the subscriptions require4 
in any protestant church obliges hifuself by the 
nature of his undertaking to prove, either that 
the particulars, to \yhich the subscription i^ 
required, are in plain and perfeft agreement 
with the written word of God; or that there i^ 
a sufficient scriptural authority vested in the 
church to require such subscriptions, although 
the agreement abovementioned cannot be 
clearly made out to the satisfa6lipn of the subr 
scriber. 

Some of ourmost eminent divines have cm-: 
ployed I heir pens in support of both these pro¬ 
positions, with much learning and subtlety of 
argument; but, as very candid and competent 
judges of such matters liave freely acknow¬ 
ledged, with no great success. For having 
adopted different schemes of reconciling the 
constitution of the church with the Christian 
scriptures, they have plainly contradifted each 
other; and what is worse, are very often in¬ 
consistent with themselves. 

We seem therefore of late to rest the whole 
affair of declaring and subscribing upon the 
secular utility, of such kind of tests jn esta¬ 
blished churches, according to an ingenious 
plan, devised by a divine of some note still 
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living; in which the advocates for such mattery 
seem to have so perfc6ily acquiesced, that we 
have heard very little for some time of any 
new produftions on this interesting subject; 
except from some ^‘honest,but mistaken men,” 
who think it is for the honour of every profes- 
tant church, that nothing should be found in 
her constitution but what is fairly defensible 
upon the original principles of her fefofmatipq. 
from popery, 

But forasmuch as these honest men seem ra¬ 
ther to be mistaken in the application, than in 
the contexture of their arguments, it is well 
understood, that no salisfadlory answer can be 
given to them without discussing over again 
tlie two propositions abovementioned; and 
what have the learned pens of Burnet, Bull, 
Nichols, Bennet, Waterland, Stebbing, Cony- 
beare, &c. &o. &c. left to be said in this con¬ 
troversy, which is either new or important? 

It is probably for some such reason as this, 
that several Trails under the titles of Free and 
candid Disquisitions, Appeals to vcason, can- 
dor, common sense, &c, have been patiently 
suffered to take their course, and to make what 
impressions they might upon the public, either 
without any replies at all, or replies from such 
hands, and in such strains, as neither had, nor 
deserved to have the countenance of any onq. 
public chara.5fer in the kingdom. 

And Indeed, as matters are now circum¬ 
stanced among us, the counsel of prudence 
seenis to be not to answer one word to these 
pretended, reformers. Whatever temporary effe6l 
the fa^ils and reasonings they deal in may have 
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Vpon young, ingenuous, and unbiassed minds, 
there is a time of life, which cometh upon all 
those who are educated for the church, when 
they will plainly perceive they must either 
conform, or lose all the fruit of their studies 
and expences. And who is so little acquainted 
with human nature as not to know, how forci¬ 
bly considerations of this kind counteradl any 
common scruples, in a large majority of those 
who might otherwise be disposed to entertain 
tliem? And as for the million, who are not 
apt to be disquieted with qualms of this sort, 
an habitual veneration for what they have 
heard so often called the best constituted churck 
on earth, reconciles them to the whole system 
at once, without any suspicion of the least de¬ 
feat in any part of it. 

Nor have the fruits of this taciturnity at all 
disappointed the wisdom and policy which pro- 
jedled it. The Disqutsitors have subsided into 
obscurity and oblivion; the church keeps her 
ground, and is sure never to want a sufficient 
supply of learned and able men to answer all 
her occasions upon her ow'n terms. 

And now in the midst of this repose and 
tranquillity,steps forth the zealous Dr. Powell, 
once more to blow the trumpet of defiance in 
the ears of all dissatisfied dissenters from our 
establishment; to the great surprize, as 1 have 
been informed, of some of the church’s war¬ 
mest friends, who cannot find out the propri¬ 
ety of reviving on her part a controversy, in 
which she has seldom gathered any laurels, and 
which for that reason had been so prudently 
laid asleep. 
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The Dodior has, it is true, gone a good deal 
out of the common road; so far indeed that 
his sermon has but little affinity with what is 
promised in the title of it. The title, as I said 
before, breathes nothing but defiance; but 
upon a nearer view of the champion and his 
weapons, you find liim all lenity and induU 
gence, and disposed to compromise piatters by 
such extraordinary concessions on the part of 
the church, that one cannot help suspedting 
he must have exceeded the bounds of his 
commission, supposing him to have had any. 

In one respedt indeed the Dodlor is highly 
intituled to the thanks of all those who nave 
in any degree disapproved of these subscripti¬ 
ons in the church of England, inasmuch as he 
has done something towards explaining an ar¬ 
gument in behalf of them, which, though 
frequently made use of in common convei-* 
sation, has always appeared to have something 
of a mystery in it, 

Much has been said of late years by the ad¬ 
vocates for the church (whether with qr with'^* 
out authority, I presume not to determine) 
concerning the moderation and indulgence of 
our present worthy prelates in taking the sub^’ 
scriptions of their clergy. From whence it is 
interred, that the usual obiedtions and scruples 
about conformity are much more unreasonably 
now than they were in the days of ou,r forc-r 
fathers, 

‘■But hqw> says the man of scruples, am I 
to understand this? Has any clergyman lately 
been dispensed with from subscribing at all? 
JSiO, not even some who have oftered to stand 
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the peril of the law against any who should 
question their title to their preferments with¬ 
out such subscription.* Has any clergyman 
for the last fifty years been permitted, in sub¬ 
scribing his assent and consent to the xxxix 
articles, to vary the form? No, notone. And 
yet this was permitted even in the days of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, if we may trust those extracts 
from the subscription-book of Sarum, exhibi¬ 
ted by Mr. Dezmaizeaux in his Life of Chil- 
lingwortli.f Every one now is required to 
subscribe his assent and consent to these arti¬ 
cles in one invariable form of words, supposed 
indeed to be prescribed by a Canon, but a Ca¬ 
non which was as much in force in the days of 
Chillingworth as at this present minute,” 

True, say these gentlemen, but is it no ad¬ 
vantage, no favour, that whereas the bishops 
of yore used to be a little inquisitive in what 
sense the candidate subscribed, our present 
governors content themselves with saying, 
“ satisfy yourselves, and you satisfy us.” 

“ A very great favour indeed, says the scru¬ 
pulous candidate, that I should be permitted to 
prevaricate at my own peril! The bishop wants 
no satisfaftion but the bare aft of subscribing 
to a certain form of words. His lordship 
well knows the law will put its own construc¬ 
tion upon the aft so circumstanced (if there 
should be occasion to have recourse to his 
books) without taking the least notice of any 
ConstruftioQ L may put upon it for my own 


* See Whldon's ^Ieia<»n of Dr. S> page 89) 9Q« 

t Page 2616, 267. 
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private satisfa^ion. Anti how can I satis^ 
myself in giving a security to the church in 
one sense, which I know will be taken in ano¬ 
ther? Not to mention that when things were 
at the worst, a man might probably contrive 
answers to satisfy the most inquisitive examiner 
tvith as much ease as he can now find salvos 
to satisfy himself.” 

This is the difficulty which these “honest, 
but mistaken men” cannot get overj and un* 
der which the utmost lenity and indulgence of 
our ecclesiastical governors, as things are now 
established, can afford them no relief. Uut it 
seems Dr. P. can; and to this end has under¬ 
taken this labour of love now under our consi¬ 
deration ; in which he has succeeded so much 
to his own satisfaction, as to be “greatly sur* 
“ prized that any who call themselves our 
“ friends and the friends of freedom, should 
“ propose to alter the liturgy and articles,- and 
“ accommodate them to the prejudices of dis- 
“senters.” 

But why so greatly surprized? Every re¬ 
medy must have time to operate before you can 
judge of its effects. The world has not hitherto 
been apprized of these ingenious solutions ex¬ 
hibited in this defence. And I am persuaded, 
that, if the Pr. would give himself the trouble 
to lookback into the state of this controversy 
in its several stages, from its first rise to the 
present time, he .will have the pleasure to dis¬ 
cover that be is the first who ever thought of 
treating it in the manner he has done. 

Indeed I am apt to suspect that for want of 
this information th^ Doctor may have mistakeij 
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the nature and force of the objections against 
which he hath opposed this defence. And 
therefore, if now after he has tried this new 
experiment, it should make no deeper impres¬ 
sions upon his “ honest but mistaken friends” 
than some others before it have done, few per¬ 
haps will be greatly surprized at it besides him¬ 
self. 

Let us proceed then to take a particular view 
of this elaborate performance} at the head of 
which stands part of a sentence taken from St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. 1. 10. Now I beseech you, bre¬ 
thren, by the name of the Lord Jesus, that ye 
all speak the same things and that there be 110 
divisions among you. 

On these words the Doftor thus comments: 
“ It is usually of more importance to the peace 
“ and happiness of a eommunity that itsmem- 
“ bers should speak than think alike.” And 
the words of the text with this interpretation 
upon them are offered as a specimen of “St. 

Paul’s wisdom in guarding his converts 
** against those mischiefs which frequently 
“arise from frivolous and»/«»/ea?iJ«gdivisions.” 

And without doubt a very wise expedient it 
is with respeCt to divisions which have «o mean¬ 
ing. In such divisions judgment and opinion 
have no place. ^ And all differences among the 
parties so divided will be happily and com¬ 
pletely reconciled, by bringing them to speak 
alike, whether they think alike, or indeed 
whether they think at all or not. 

Bqt was this the case in the church at Co¬ 
rinth, or did St. Paul believe it to be the case ? 
So the Doctor would insinuate, even though 
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this 10th verse is closed with these express 
words,— And that ye be perfectly united in the 
san{emind, and in the same judgment: by which 
it appears that the Apostle understood these 
divisions among the Corinthians to have some 
meaning; and likewise that to think alike was 
equally of importance to the peace and happi¬ 
ness ot‘their community as to speak alike. 

Whether the Doctor mayjustly be suspected' 
of dropping this last clause of the verse, to 
serve a present turn, I presume not to deter¬ 
mine. In matters of controversy, some men’s 
bibles, if one may judge by the use they make 
of them, have'no more in them than is just ne¬ 
cessary for the present distress. But indeed, 
if the clause in question were utterly expun¬ 
ged from the place it occupies, it is impossible 
that St. Paul, who talks so much in other pla¬ 
ces of the indispensible importance of shnpli^ 
city and godly sincerity ; of Christians not lying 
one to another, because they are members of 
a community, &c. should ever be made to ou'n 
the sentiments which the Dofitor here endea¬ 
vours to fix upon him. 

The Dodor’s maxim being thus stripped of 
its pretences to apostolical authority, we may 
with the less presumption inquire into the me¬ 
rit of it upon its own bottom. 

“ It is of more importance, says the Dodor, 
“ to the peace and happiness of a community, 
“that its members should speak than think, 
“alike.” 

Perhaps it may, to the peace and happ’ress 
of a community of hungry expedants at court: 
but would any one believe that the Dodor is 
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liere speaking of a feltgioiis, and wkat is itiofei 
of a Christian community ? Yet this is really 
the fadj and here follows the reason be offers 
in support of his paradox. 

“ For they who have learned to confess their 

faith in the saine form, will consider each 
“ other as friends^ even though they should 
“ disagree not a little in their explanations of 
"it! while such as have been accustomed to 
" different expressions, can seldom be con- 
" viiiced tliat their opinions are the same.” 

The Dodor I suppose will allow, that these 
disagreeing explanations must be expressed, 
if it is only for the sake of finding out that 
the explainers disagree at all. If they an ex¬ 
pressed, they must be differently expressed. 
And it should seem to have required some of 
the Dodor’s pains to shew how different ex¬ 
pressions tend to leconcilemen to each other’s 
opinions, in one of these cases rather than the 
other. The histories we have of every part of 
the known world, demonstrate that this friend-' 
ship in.difterent explanations, is not the na¬ 
tural efl’ed of men’s ‘‘learning to confess their 
faith in the same form.” How such confes¬ 
sors will consider each other hereafter, when 
the Dodor^s system comes io be universally 
received and autiicnticated, time only can dis¬ 
cover, What we know for certain is, that 
multitudes of them not only consider, but ac¬ 
tually treat each other as the bitterest enemies: 
and what is extremely unlucky for the Doc¬ 
tor’s hypothesis, no community upon earth in 
proportion to its extent, hath furnished more 
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yrxahiples of thisj than the very church he is 
defendtiTg. 

“ For, these reasonSj the Do6tor informs ui^ 
the wisest and best friends of our religious 
establishment, have long wished that all pro- 
“ testants in tlits kingdom could be unite^I by 
a consent to the same liturgy and the sanib 
“ articles of faithi”! ' 

, But if for Mesv reasons, why will not all pa¬ 
pists as well as all protestants ? Upon the Doc¬ 
tor’s plan of peace and happiness, mental're¬ 
serves, and other accommodating methods of 
et({uivocation, can' have but few ba'd effeds 
upon the community. If men speak alike, it 
is of the less imporfance^what they think. And 
there is one consideration, which ought to ex¬ 
tend the wishes of these good and wise friends 
to the papists in a more particular manner; and 
that is, that they have been, and are still like 
to be sufficiently troublesome to the commu¬ 
nity, and that too fitom^this very circumstance 
*i of confessing their faith in a different, form.” 

For my own part, asithciDodlor produces no 
authentic commission from these best.and 


wisest friends of our establishment, to be their 
prolocutor, I should have been as well pleawd 
to have seen their own reasons for their own 
wishes. Many of them must kpow that-the 
founders of the establishment to which they 
are said, to be friend^ went upon different 
grounds. And. many good and tWise friends 
of that establishment haive not scrupled to ac¬ 
knowledge; tbatlthe establishment itaelf^uld 
not be vindibated without asserting a right 

C 
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founded in Christian liberty, of dissenting From 
the same liturgy and the same articles of faith, 
hy which the members of the popish establish¬ 
ment in this kingdom were united. And it 
cannot but hare an uncouth appearance, that 
the best and wisest friends of the present esta¬ 
blishment, should wish to procure it a tempo¬ 
rary and fallacious peace upon those very prin¬ 
ciples which would have prevented its exis¬ 
tence. 

But the Doftor does “not mean a consent 
forced or feigned; but given freely and 
“ sincerfely 5 notwithstanding some small dif- 
** ference of sentiments, about points of spe- 
cufation or ceremonies.” 

Which, as I take it, is vindicating the pro- 
testantism of these our best and wisest friends, 
at the expence of their common sense. For 
what sort of a consent is this ? A free and sin¬ 
cere, that is’, a perfeS consent, given by dif¬ 
ferent men to the same liturgy, and the same 
articles of faith, excludes all possible dilferenec 
of sentimertts among those w’bo are united by 
such consent. Surely the Dolor’s friends 
cannot be so absurd as to wish for a consent in 
different sentiments. A sort of consent just as 
unmeaning as the supposed divisions among 
the Corinthians. 

. .But what does the Doftor talk of “some 
f'small difference of sentiments about points 
of speculation or ceremonies,” when it is but 
on the opposite page that he undertakes, “ to 
1‘ shew that great liberty is left for a difference 
** of judgments in matters either not plain 
“ (points of speculation) or not importantj 
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(ceremonies 0 so great indeed, that one 
“ might reasonably hope it would extend to 
“ every man, whose principles are not destrnc- 
** tive of our church and nation, p. 7.” 

It would be very hard to say what particu¬ 
lars in our liturgy and articles might not be 
reduced to one of these two heads, viz. points 
of speculation, or ceremonies; and harder still 
to say, how far men might, not differ about 
these, without espousing principles destru6tive 
of our church and nation. And if this inde¬ 
finite liberty in differing may be taken, and is 
still consistent with a free and sincere consent 
to the same liturgy and the same articles of 
faith, it is amaaing to me that there should be 
one dissenter in the whole kingdom. 

But by the way, I wish the Dodtor does not 
draw these best and wisest friends of our esta¬ 
blishment into a snare, by promising more li¬ 
berty in their name, than they would, upon 
trial, be willing to allow. “ To promote this 
“ union, he tells us, much has been already 
“ done by those, who have explained with mo- 
“ deration and clearness the several parts of 
“ our ecclesiastical constitution.” Who thesif 
are, what they have done, and with what suc¬ 
cess we partly know. But it seems they have 
not done enough. Then comes this great re¬ 
mover of difficulties, and he undertakes to 
shew, that a free and sincere consent to the 
same’iiturgy, and the same articlfss of faith, 
may be reasonably given by men who differ 
ever so widely about points of speculation or 
ceremonies, provided their respe^iveprinciples 

ea 
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a»e,not deskruftive of our church, or nation. 
And after this, what can that “something” be 
wjiicli, as. the Doftor insinuates, “ remains to 
“be done hereafter?” Unless perhaps some 
voborn .defender should start up at a future 
commencement, and insist that the liberty 
con tended for in this sermon, may .reasonably 
be extended to those men whose principles are 
dptriidlive of our church or nation. 

■ 'For my part, I Know no better or wiser 
friends of our religious establishment, in its 
present circumstances,than our appointed pas¬ 
tors and overseers; and I cannot easily per¬ 
suade myself that, they are so ready to wish for 
these openings in tire fences of the church, or 
to’receive all who might be willing to enter in 
at them. And that my opinion is not wholly 
groundless;, I appeal to the defender himself. 

“The dissenters, says he, have been ren- 
diered obstinate in matters perfe6lly insignifi¬ 
cant.” Page (j. 

. Insignificant, to whom? Not to the dissen¬ 
ters; for “ they suppose it necessary for every 
■“ man to determine these matters before he 
V can assent to our liturgy.” They are the 
fathers and sons of the church then, to whom 
these matters are frivolous and insignificant; 
so insignificant it seems, that they would have 
been long ago forgot, if the dissenters had not 
kept tlie disputes about them on foot. But if 
these matters might have been forgot without 
any detriment to the church, they certainly 
might now he spared. And if the church,still 
insists upon compliance with these njatters, as 
term's df admission into lier communion or her 
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inmistry, who or what is it that is answerable 
for this obstinacy of the dissenters? This re¬ 
fusal of honest l)ut mistaken men ? or the cdn- 
dudlof those less honest men who assent with¬ 
out conviction? Where does the perverseness 
begin ? At those who treat tliese obscure, lin-t 
important, perfeCt^' insignificant matters,' as 
if they were plain and clear, and of the utmost 
impojtance; or at those, who, in reverence to 
what they really think an higher authority, 
cannot be persuaded to have them so treated ? 
Can it be supposed that the friends of a reli¬ 
gious establishment which gives all this con¬ 
sequence to these bisi^nificant matters, would 
be Avilling to allow of a liberty in assenting to 
tliem, wbicli, as the DoCtor explains it, would 
amount to a total abolition of them? 

The DoClor indeed seems to be of opinion 
that, in matters of this nature, there is no au¬ 
thority superior to that of the church j for, “hd 
will not enter into any debate with those, 
“who calling themselves servants of Jesu^ 
“ Christ, and members of the catholic church, 
“ assert their freedom from all human imposi- 
“ tious, and will not submit to any terms of 
“ communion.’* Page 7, 

Put is it necessary tliat he who asserts 
freedom from all human impositions, should at 
the same time renounce all terms of commu- 
pion? Poes pot the DoClor know, that what 
the men he here alludes to, oppose to human 
impositions, are the terms of communion pre¬ 
scribed Ml the scriptures, considered as the 
>yo^d of God? Unless perhaps the PoClormay 
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imagine that the scriptures prescribe no terms 
of communion. 

At the first reading of this passage I supposed 
the mistake must have been made at the press; 
•and that the Dolor’s M S. had certainly ex¬ 
hibited “any fwcA terms of communion.’’ But 
1 presently saw. this would not dp ; Fof thep 
this catholic Christian yould not have bee4 
like the citizen of the world, who in the Doc¬ 
tor’s account, is plainly free from all particu^r 
pa£ts and systems of civil policy ^yhateyer. A 
very decent comparison in the mouth of a 
Christian divine ! who should not be ignorant, 
that a servant of Jesus Christ hath one master, 
who hath left him very full and plain directions 
cpncernihg his religious commerce with his 
brethren ; and who hath enjoined him to pur¬ 
sue those directions jn opposition to any doc- 
tiines or commandments of men, which are in¬ 
consistent with them. 

“ $hould a man, sajs the Doctor, adhere 
** to this principle, [his freedom from human 
** impositions] ne could never join in any pub- 
‘f lie worship.” How so ? Avhy, “ hot only 
the times and'piaces and ceremonies of it, 
“ but the words also, must either be appointed 
“ by common consent, or chosen by him who 
“ presides in each congregation. And that 
conscience must be strangely perverse which 
“ can submit to the directions of a single per- 
“ son, and not to the authority of the public.” 

Very true, supposing these^ directions and 
this authority to have respeCl to the sarne hu¬ 
man impusuious. But should that conscience, 
after ^ most deliberate inquiry, be cohviudcd 
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that what is appointed by common consent, or 
direAed by a single person, is in perfeA'agree¬ 
ment with the word of God 5 and that what 
is prescribed by public authority is contrary to 
it; or if in the one case, nothing is imposed on 
that conscience wiihcnit its consent, while in 
tl»e other, its consent is neither asked nor re¬ 
garded ; the DoAor, I’m afraid, must acquit 
that conscience of all strange perverseness, or 
deprive the church of Englanct of one of her 
fairest apologies for separating from the church 
of Rome, 

The inquiry therefore is not thus reduced to 
so narrow limits as the DoAor pretends: un¬ 
less he intends to rest his argument thus : “ A 

liturgy may be prescribed,—may behonest*- 
“ ly conformed to—>rtherefore our liturgy.’' 
This indeed cuts short all inquiry concerning 
either the merits of the liturgy, or the autho¬ 
rity by which it is imposed j and renders all 
those iiypotljetical ifs concerning tile doArines, 
the propriety of the service, and the sincerity ' 
of him who conforms to it, with which this cu^ 
rious paragraph is closed, utterly impertinent 
to the point in hand. 

And, to own our obligations to him, the 
DoAor seems very well disposed to save this 
conscience the trouble of so diffusive an inqui¬ 
ry.—“ The declarer’s assent, says he, is to 
“ be given to the use, uot the truth of the Ii-» 

‘‘ turgy,” 

But here I would beg leave to question the 
faA, The assent under consideration is thus 
expressed. I N..N. do wittingly and ex 
“ animo assent that the Book of £’ommo»' 
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** ond ordering of bishops, priests and. 

“ deacons, contameth in it nothing contrary 
to the xcord of God; aiid that it map lazcftU- 
“ iy so be tised i. e. As contJiiiiing nothing 
contrary tp the word of God. Does not every 
one see, tliat the assent thus required to the 
use of tlie liturgy, plainly implies an assent 
likewise to the truth of it? or, what is the same, 
thing in the language o.t protestants, an assent 
to its agreement with the word of God ? 

Perhaps the Dodlor niay allude to another 
form, that in the aft of uiiiformity, M-here the 
declaration injoined is indeed supposed to refer 
to the use only of the litlUgy, the giomid of 
which notion we shall presently examine. But 
as. the assent ahovementioned is always sub¬ 
scribed, on the same occasions, by the same 
persons who declare the other, it was hardly 
fair in the Doflpr not to take them both toge¬ 
ther. especially as the defence of subscriptions 
is what he more expressly undertakes it* this 
discourse., , 

But let us fake the matter in his own M’ay, 
and see what he w(»nld makeof it. “ Thisas- 
“ sent then, M'liich is given to the. i/se, yot 
“ the truth of the liturgy, cannot, he tells US, 
V be understood to extend farther, than to an 
“ approbation of the dufirine, which it [the 
“ liturgy] openly professes, or with which it 
“ has an evident and necessary conneftion.” 
Page. 8. 

Cannot he. understood to extend farther! 
l^ot so far, I should think, unless a man may 
hppeslly approve doffrines, which he. may not 
believe to be true. But this probably the Doc- 
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tor does not cliusc tq hold, at least in plain' 
terms. And to do him justice, he is here only 
hunting for a distin^ion between these doc¬ 
trines, and some other parts of the liturgy, 
witlj respect to which, as he would insinuate, 
the assent does not extend so far as approba¬ 
tion. An undertaking indeed of no small diff 
ficulty, considering that the assent is given in 
the very same words, to all parts of the litur¬ 
gy alike, • But the necessity is urgent, and he 
must try. 

“ No body, says he, ever asks concerning 

a petition or a rule, whctlrer it be true; but 
■ ‘ whether it be decent, proper, reasonable; 
“ useful.” 

All that can be meant by this is, that he 
who should say, “ a petition or a rule is, or 
“ is not true,” would not speak with critical 
exactness. Butin every petitiop there is some 
allegation, concerning the truth of which, 
every one, I suppose, to whom the petition is 
addressed, takcssoine care to be informed. And 
he who prefers a petition ought to be satisfied 
that the matters of fatit, or the reasons sug¬ 
gested M'by bis petition should be granted, are 
true; because on this circumstance the decency 
and propriety of his petition will chiefly de¬ 
pend. And so likewise, concerning a rule, a 
rule of religion at least, intended to direftme. 
to a I'easunable and useful manner of divine 
worship. And indcred of such a rule, I see not 
why truth or falsehood may not be predicated 
with the utmost propriety of language. So 
tliat every way, in the case of the liturgy, if 
you should only ask whether the doflrines of 
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ft are true; the rules and petitions, which open* 
“ ly profess these dodrincs, and are evident-» 
** ly and necessarily connected with them,” 
inust be equally concerned in, and affected by 
the answer, as the doctrines themselves. 

But to what purpose is ali this trifling ? Is 
it not just as absurd fora man to assent to in^ 
decent and improper petitions, unreasonable 
and useless rules, as false doSrines ? Migh.t 
not the doftor just as well limit the assent to 
the use of this liturgy as it is distinguished 
from the Recency, propriety^ reasonableness 
of it, as from the truth of it ? And there in¬ 
deed does his argument end. If such, says 
“ he, be our public service (i. e. decent, pro- 
“ per, &c.) vre may do more than assent to it; 
** we may heartily and thoroughly approve it.” 
As much as to say, we may do less than ap'o 
prove the liturgy, and yet assent to it: we may 
assent to it, though it should not .be such ; 
tliough it should not he detent, proper, rea¬ 
sonable or useful. 

Thus, says the Doftor, the law which re- 

quires his assent, explains it.” The law is 
then very compla;sant in explaining what I 
am persuaded ali the divinity in Cambridge 
cannot explain, namely, how an qssent may he 
understood to extend to the approbation of 
doctrines without extending to the truth of 
them. 

If the Doctor means that the law explains the 
assent to be given to the use, Pot the truth of 
the liturgy, the contrary is so evident by the 
testimony of a record, exhibiting the full sensfc 
ef the legislature itself upon this suhje^, that 
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one cannot help being amazed at thp assurance 
of those, wljo yet persist to scfpeu tlieinselves 
by so weak a pretence. 

The learujed Dodor Edmund Calamy pro- 
claipied thi?j SQ long ago as the year 1704 . 
lie had then upon his hands, as an antagonist, 
a celebrated writer, and now venerable prelate 
of the church of England, who was not to be 
imposed upon, either by false assertions or sor 
phistical reasoning; and who, being pressed 
with this matter of fadf, in answer to what he 
had advanced to the contrary, found nothing 
to reply but that he “ liad heard the truth of 
“ Dr. Calamy’s account much contested.” 
However the Dofior having appealed to the 
journals of the House of Lords, and repeated 
the same account without any variation in the 
year ^pd, as fpr as fiver I could hear, 
without any farther confradiflion, I will now 
transcribe it, as welj for the sake pf conffont- 
pig pr. Powell, as for a nienioria! to spine 
others, whq might otherwise be apt to forget, 
pr to overlook a piece of history they are so 
pinch concerned to take notice of. 

“ On July the 18 th, IdSS. a bi]i was sent 
“ up from the Commons to the Lords, intitu* 
“ led, ap a6l for the relief of such persons a$ 
by sickness or other iqipeclinient are dis- 
ablecl from subscribing the Declaration in 
V the a6l of Uniformity, and explanation of 
“ part of the said aft. ^t tlie second reading 
“ in the Flouse of Lords if was committed. 
f‘ Some alterations and amendments were made 
f* by the cbnimittee, and a clause added of 
this tenor : And be it enacted and declared 
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“ by the authority aforesaid, that the Decla- 
“ ration and subscription of assent and consent 
“ in the said act mentioned, shall be under- 
stood only as to the practice and obedience to 
“ the said act, and not otherwise. Thisaddi- 
y tional clause was agree:d to by a majority ; 
‘‘ but twelve Lords protested against it as de- 
struftiveto the church of England^as now 
“ established. When the bill was sent back 
“ to the Commons, they desired a conference, 
“ M'hich was yielded to by the Lords. The 
Commons vehemently declared against the 

• ‘ amendments and alterations ofthe Lords,and 
“ the additional clause ; and it was openly 
“ declared byojic ofthe managers op the part 

of the Commons, that what was sent down 
“ to them touching this bill had neither justice 
“ nor prudence in it. When the conference 
“ was over, the Lords voted an agreement 
“ with the Commons, and dropped the addl- 
“ tional clause before reqited.”* 

This may suthce to shew how the law explains 
this assent to the liturgy; and if “ common 
“ sense requires that it should be otherwise ex^ 
“ plained,” it cun only be the common sense 
of those, who find themselves induced by va¬ 
rious temptations, to assent to what they nei¬ 
ther approve, nor believe to be true. 

“ But, the Doctor is of opinion that even 
“ this part of its [the liturgy’s] charafter 

♦ ‘ [namely, its decency, propriety, Stc.] has 
“ been sometimes examined too scrupulously. 

• Dr. Calamy’s Def. of mod. Nonconfoimiiy, Part ad. p. *19. 
Sod Abridgement, p. 2051 
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.We meet with demands on one side, sayshe^ 

“ and boasts on the other, of such perfection, 

“ as never was found, nor probably ever will 
“ be, in any human composition.” 

Here I beg the Doctor’s leave to distinguish 
between the perfedion demanded, and the per- 
fedion boasted of. The dissenters and others 
who require perfedion in tlie liturgyi require 
only that it should be modelled as near as may 
be to the plan of public worship laid down in- 
the word of God. They insist, that the scrip¬ 
tures of the New Testament contain a plan 
sutTiciently perfedforthe ends of such worship* 
without the addition of any inventions or im¬ 
positions of men. They think that sucli in¬ 
ventions and impositions disparage and corrupt 
the worship of God. And whenever the li¬ 
turgy shall be so reformed as to have no doc¬ 
trines, injundions, forms or rites, but such as 
are contained in the said scriptures, or may be 
proved thereby, they will be satisfied. 

But the boasted perfedion of our present li¬ 
turgy is of quite another sort, and is estimated 
by a very different test. A perfedion which 
comprehends “ all the purity and solemnity 
“ only, which the wisest men can devise;” a 
perfedion rlepending upon an hundred tradi¬ 
tions, imaginations, political fitnesses and ex¬ 
pediences, of which Christ or his apostles made 
no mention. 

To say, therefore, that all human composi¬ 
tions are liable to imperfedion, may be very 
proper to restrain the arrogance and presump¬ 
tion-of these boasters ; but is utterly imptiti- 
neot when applied to the demands of tlipsje.who 
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desife to have the liturgy altered and inlfrrore^ 
upon another bottoni, and who niarlc out an 
Unerring rule by n-hich iruelr alterationa and 
improvements should be made. 

“ But.how if the word of Ood itself should 
“ be destitute of that imaginary perfection, for 
want of M'hieh you fejeCt the liturgy ?” 
Aye, there indeed you bring the answer home 
to the demaiulers with a witness^ But how do 
you prove this imperfeftion in the book of God?’ 
Why, “ even in the holy scripture itself, some 
“ portions have been thought less proper to be 
publicly read/’ Thought less proper ! By 
whom? By the compilers of the present li- 
turgy, we sUjipose, against whom however 
Dr. Powell very well knows the dissenters ob* 
jeCl as incompetent judges of a proper service 5 
and whose word therefore is very unlikely to 
be taken for this imperfeftion in the word of 
God. 

We will hotvever suppose the compilers to be 
in the right in this matter, and that these por¬ 
tions of scripture are really l^s proper to be 
publicly read t what is the consequence.^ That 
the scriptures are iroperfeCl ? No, theDoCtor 
himself will allow that even these parts which 
are less proper for public.reading, are profita-* 
ble, and (1 will take thelil>crty to a<ld)perfeCt 
for the use of private exhortation, reproof, and 
instruction in righteousness. Wliere tlicn is 
the similitude between the two cases ? If any 
parts of our public liturgy are less proper for 
public use, for what are they profitable or per¬ 
fect besides ? 

But dissenters objcCl to our liturgy, as well' 
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on account of “ real blemishes/* as the want 
of perfection. Upon which the DoCtor asks^ 

IS there in our iiturgy any absurdity so glar* 
“ ing as to be visible to every ^yc ? Is there 
“ any impiety so monstrous as to shock every 
“ devout worshipper r” And he pieases him¬ 
self with answering, ** our most scrupulous 
“ adversaries never pretended it.”' 

Nor do I suppose, they ever pretended there 

were such absurdities or impieties in a mass 
book, as were visible to every eye, or shocking 
to every devout worshipper. There have been 
such beings in the world in all ages, as blind 
leaders of the blind; and it will ever be the 
interest of some who see, to keep back absiir- 
dities'and impieties in public systems from glar¬ 
ing in the eyes of tha common people. But 
very few protestant divines have openly pre¬ 
tended to avail themselves of the blindness of 
the people, or of the artifices of such imposing 
leaders. « 

What advantage then to his cause can the 
poCtor make of this concession? If the ad¬ 
versary assert that tliese absurdities and impie¬ 
ties are in the liturgy, whether the people are 
shocked with them, or see them, or not ; it is 
his business as a defender, to join issue in good 
earnest, and to sliew that the liturgy is clear 
of aU such real blemishes, and that nothing of 
this sort cipi be imputed to it. . 

He would indeed have it understood, that; 
the objections of our adversaries do' not imply 
that there are any absurdities or impieties in' 
the liturgy at all. For he tells us “ tneir com- 
.V plaints relate chiefly to those appointmeats, 
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** In winch there was the greatest room for » 
“ difference in men’s judgmertt or fancy. Of 
“ what length the public service should be, 
“ into how many parts it may conveniently 
be divided, whiit passages of the scriptures 
“ ought to be intermixed with it, how often. 

some of our most important petitions may 
“ be repeated, either in the same or a difterent 
‘‘ form; thesCjandsuch as these are tlie matters 
“ in controversy! matters of so uncertain a na- 
“ ture, that it might be difficult to find two 
thinking men, if even thinking wen xcere 
“ not guided by fashion, who would determine 
“ them exa61ly alike.” 

Are then these anti such as these in very deed, 
the matters only or even ckitfli/ iii eontroversy? 
If the Dotlor really thought so, he must be 
very little actfuainted with the true state of it. 

Nothing sniely but the prof’oundest ignorance 
or dissimulation could have drawn, any man 
into this partial and unfair account of the mat¬ 
ters in debate between the dissenters and ^lie 
church of England concerning the liturgy. 

I have now a small, but very sensible pam¬ 
phlet lying before me, printed no longer since 
than the year 1765, wherein 1 find the follow¬ 
ing objeftions to the liturgy, enumerated in a 
note at the bottom of tlte page* 

“ The order for reading the apocryphal ro- 
maneCs of Tobit, Bel and the Dragon .— 
5 jDo/?sors introduced ro the exclusion of the 
parentSt-^-The questions put to the infant,’ 
and the answers expeded from it .in the 
Jice of Buplisni.~^'X\ic authofitaitivg absolui-r 
t.i^p forgivctijess of all sin dircdeil 
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*' {)ronoiince(l hi the visitation of the sick .— 
“ The expressions of strong hope of the liap- 
“ pinesS after death of some of the vilest of 
" men in the oj’fice for burial. —The creed 
called Athanasius's, with the dreadful sen- 
“ tence of danination on every soul of man, 
“ that doth not throughly believe It.”* 

Can the Dodor suppose that the men who 
make these, and other such objections as these 
to our liturgy, will acknowledge that they see 
nogiaring absurdities, no shocking ixnpietie 
in it ? or can he pretend that these are of so uti 
certain a nature, that even thinking men may 
give them up to the fashion, without any just 
imputation either upon their good sense or tlieir 
integrity ? 

“ The saihe answer, says the defender,may 
“ be given in all disputes concerning the cere- 
“ monies observed in public worship. Whe- 
“ ther it be more decent on one occasion for 
“ the minister to kneel; on another for the 
“ people to sit, can never be determined by 
“ any principles of reason.” p. 10. 

If this however may be determined by prin¬ 
ciples of scripture, it will, I imagine be just as 
satisfactory to those who objeCl to the ceremo¬ 
nies. The merit of the Doctor’s argument lies 
wholly in his equivocal use of the word decent. 
Decency is a relative term; and when applied 
to customs merely popular, depends entirely 
upon fashion ; and then, what is fashionable 


* Serious aud Fret Thoughts on tlu prefent State of th^ 
Church, p. 21. 

D 
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istlecent, whether it be strictly reasonable or 
not. But when you speak of religious customs 
tliredied by an uniform and invariable rule gi¬ 
ven by God liiinself, then wdiatever is not 
agreeable to that rule, is according to the 
strictest princi|))es of reason, indecent: 

To explain this matter by an example in 
point. The dissenters objeCt to kneeling at the 
Lord’s-supper; and alledge, that being admi¬ 
nistered by Christ, and received by theapdstles 
in a ^.v^/e-posture, the same must still be the 
requisite posture in tlie celebration of it. If 
indeed the dissenters should say it would be in¬ 
decent to celebrate the Lord’s-supper otherwise 
than lying along upon couches, which was the 
table-posture at the time of its institution, the 
J)o<5ior’s observation would perhaps be of some 
force against them ; because fashion, and not 
reason, must determine which of the two table- 
postures, the ancient one of lyihg_ along, or 
the modern one of sitting upright, is the more 
decent. But in the present case, it is notone 
table-posture that is opposed to another: but 
a table-posture opposed to a posture of adora¬ 
tion which has been uniformly used as such,in 
all ages and places throughout the wotld. This 
posture of adoration, they insist, blight npt to 
be usedj but when you are addressing ybuVself 
to a ptoper object of adoration. In the Lord’s, 
supper is no such obje6t,' (unless you admit the 
do6trine of Transubstahtiation) and to use a 
ceremony of adoration where there is nothing 
to be adored, is one degree at least oFidolatry.* 

• Some of the divines of the church of England, perceivijig this 

-n i>car very hard upon ihc coisinon .pr^)CC| have 
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i have taken the pains to strip the Do6tor of 
his sophistry in this passage, that his readers 
may not be imposed upon by what perhaps at 
the first glance, might appear to be sense. In¬ 
deed I am not satisfied that the Do6tor himself 
was not imposed upon by his own artifice; in¬ 
asmuch as he seems not to have the least con¬ 
ception, that ceremonies of any sort have any 
thing to do with the scriptures, or the scrip¬ 
tures with them. For thus he goes on : 

“ The greatest part of mankind always think 
that ceremony right, to which they have 
” been accustomed. Nor are they much mis- 
“ taken. For irv matters of this sort notWng 
“ is plainly wrong but change.” 

In plain english, “ all ceremonies, religious 
as well as others, which have prescription on 
their side, are right; and they only in the 
^rong who attempt to change or abolish them. 
The ancient pagan ceremonies were right; 
so are the mahometan ; so were the jewish ce- 


thodght di to fay, “ that the communicant may addiefs himfelf to 
Cod, in reference to the aOion he is about, with great propriety, 
and cnnfequenily upon his knees and accordingly, have furnilhed 
and reccnunjcnded to the people a number of books, called, Wuhts 
PreparatioHSt Companions to the Attar, and fo forth, as ufefuidi. 
fefloi les'on thefeoccalions. But what fay the Rubrics to all this ? 
Do they give countenance to the ufe of fuch books, or indeed to the 
sife of any prayers at all during the afiion of receiving, to which only 
the diipute relates ? No, not by a fingle hint. And indeed hotv 
fiiould they P Such direBories only ferving to confound the private 
devotions of the communicant with the public fervice of the church ; 
for who can attend to both at once?- And what becomes of our Doc- 
iot||amiy ofworihip, while both are going forwards K^ther? This 
therefore is not defending the liturgy, but their own coueits« 

Da 
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remonies; and though the ceremonies which 
have succeeded them have gained an indispu¬ 
table title by long and quiet possession, yet the 
attempt to change them at first was certainly 
wrong. In pursuance of this do6lrine, the pa¬ 
pists were right in their ceremonies before the 
reformation ; and the protestants a set “ of 
“ honest perhaps, but mistaken men, who sent 
“ so many of them a packing.” This is done 
like a workman, and may with a good grace 
pretend to the solemn thanks of the next session 
of the congregation de propaganda fide. 

“ lint, adds the defender, whether the point 
“ In dispute be of greater or less importance ; 
“ capable of being exactly defined or not; yet 
“ he who, without public authority, assumes 
“ to himself the determination of it, assumes 
“ a power which every man might claim with 
“ equal reason.” 

Undoubtedly ; and why not ? provided the 
assumer regulates his determination by the word 
of God. Who or what shall determine me in 
an acceptable manner of worshipping God 
(which is my own affair, and can be no man’s 
else, but in so fiir as he is concerned for him¬ 
self) but the word of God ? And where is the 
harm or the inconvenience of admitting this 
claim ? 

Tlie Doctor tells us indeed, that “this is a 
“ power which if every man should exercise, 
“ all united worship must totally cease.” 

If it must, there is no help for it. But I 
would willingly flatter myself, that the« is 
neither so profound an obscurity in the direc¬ 
tions given for united worship, in the scriptures; 
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nor so extreme a perverseness in mankind, as 
these unguarded expressions seem to imply. 

lenity of worship, according to the scrip¬ 
tures, consists in the agreement of the worship¬ 
pers, as touching any thing they shall ask of 
their heavenly Father in the name of Christ. 
And Christ himself hath declared, that where 
two or three so agreeing, are gathered toge¬ 
ther in his name, their woiship is sufficiently 
united to be both acceptable and effectual. Is 
it impossible for two or three pious and sincere 
men, to unite in these terms of worship ? JMuch 
rather possible, I should think, than for two 
or three hundred to unite in forms, which con¬ 
tain “ matters ot so uncertain a nature, that it 
“ might be difficult to find two thinking men, 
“ —who would determine them exartly alike : 
“ and Avith fespefil to which, it must often 
“ happen, that they who will not withdraw 

themselves from those religious assemblies 
“ where suc^ terms are imposed, will be obli- 
“ ged to comply with forms which they do not 
‘‘ vholly approve.” 

What idea the defender may have of united 
worship, or what opinion of its necessity, 
would be difficult to find out by any thing he 
has said on the subject. He seems to place it 
in a mere external conformity to the same 
modes of worship ; since the concessions above- 
mentioned are absolutely inconsistent with the 
supposition of internal agreement. Either 
way. I’m afraid it will turn out, to the Doc¬ 
tor’s great misfortune, that even the church of 
England herself is liable to cessations of united 
worship in some degree. I have observed some 
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worshippers in this church, .and I have heard 
of more, who, the moment the minister begins 
the Athanasian creed, shut their books and sit 
down, til} it is finished. Others there are, who 
signify by their behaviour, their dissent to the 
use of certain imprecations in tlie Psalms, ^ 
highly improper in a Christian assembly, whe¬ 
ther they who repeat them, have any particur 
lar applicaticm for them or not. There are 
still more, who express their embarrassment 
and dissatisfaftion with other parts of the li- 
tui’gy, and make no scruple to declare they 
never join in them. Would not the defender’? 
distinaion between the use and the truth of the 
liturgy, be just as .necessary to restore unity 
of worship in the church, as unity of assent and 
subscription ? 

Indeed the poor clergy, and their parish 
clerks, appear to me to be .the only thinking 
men, who are absolutely under the guidance 
of fashion, in this unhappy ca-||. And when 
one considers that such forms as these gentle¬ 
men do not wholly approve, may have the out¬ 
ward appearance of a solemn address to the 
great searcher of hearts, in v'hat the Doftor 
calls, some of our most important petitions, 
tliere is but one retledlion which the common 
sense of mankind will naturally suggest upon 
the occasion; and which, out of tenderness to 
the parties^ concerned, I willingly forbear to 
mention. The condition of many of them is 
indeed full of distress and difficulty ; and these 
it is our duty both to pity,- and to pray for. 
But I can think of no other defence that is to 
be made for theoi, but by shifting the woe from 
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them, to those bt/ zchom the offence cometh; or 
beings now become notorious, by whom it is 
still continued. 

But what occasion for all these minute dis¬ 
quisitions in the case of the liturgy? “ ^la 
other cases, similar to tliis which we are 
“ considering, sa3 s the defender, men do not 
“ perplex themselves with the same diflicul- 
ties. It was never agreed, M'hat is the most 
“ convenient form of civil government. Yet 
“ exc^jt some few whose enthusiasm has ap- 
proached to madness, all have without scru- 
pie submitted to every form; while it an- 
“ swered in any degree, the principal purposes 
“ of its institution.” 

For a return of his compliment to these ex¬ 
cepted f'exo, M'c may remit the Doctor to the ad¬ 
vocates of some eminent names, in the list of 
our non-jurors of the last generation ; svho 
probably in their reply, even to the bare mat ¬ 
ter of fact, might come to ruin the merits of 
this cuijous'ca^e. 

But that is none of my business. I will sup¬ 
pose the case to be fairly stated, and consider 
only the similarity of it, to that wlijch it is 
brought to illustrate. 

The single and sole purpose of instituting ci-, 
vil government, is to provide for the temporal 
security and happiness of mankind ; and while 
civil government answers this principal pur¬ 
pose of its institution in any degree, it is less 
material what the forms of it are ; for the pur- 
,|jose may be answered under very different 
ibrms. And the reason why submission to any, 
or all these forms in their turn, offends no man’s 
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conscience, is because revelation is supposed 
to be silent about them, and to leave men to 
adjust the forms of civil government to their 
own particular circumstances, which by reason 
of an endless variety in the situation, produce, 
climate, &c. of different countries, and in the 
genius, temperature, and complexion of thejr 
inhabitants thence arising, must always infi¬ 
nitely vary. 

But has the institution of diving worship, 
public or private, no purpose beyond the tem* 
poral happiness of a people? Has not revela¬ 
tion assigned sufficient reasons, why the su¬ 
preme governor of the world should more im¬ 
mediately interpose his authority in one of these 
institutions, than in the other? 

The defender seems to make some difficulty 
of admitting this, for he says—“ I^t it not be 

pretended that the affairs of civil life are more 
“ indifferent, or more subject to human pru- 
“ dence, than the affairs of religion.” 

But why not prttcttd it ? The saviour of the 
world not o\\\y pretcitded \t, but proved it. No 
matter for that, the Doctor has reasons ot his 
own, and here they are. 

“ The virtue, and knowledge, and happi- 
“ ness of a people, certainly depend as much 
“ on the form of their government, ai]d the 
“ nature of their laws, as on the ceremonies of 
“ their public worship.” 

A'eiy likely, unless those ceremonies are of 
a more useful and edifying sort, than such 
things too commonly are. Bot all this while 
we advance not one step, towards the similari¬ 
ty of the tvyo cases. For the/yittue, know^ 
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ledge, &c. here meant, are but external vir» 
tue, human science, and temporal happiness. 
If the Dodlor means any thing more, he must 
give us leave to make the necessary additions 
to his proposition, after which the merit of It 
will immediately appear, 

“ The internal as well as the external vir- 
“ tue, the knowledge of things divine as well 
“ as of things human, the future as well as the 
“ present happiness of a people depend as much 
“ on the form of their civil government, and 
■ ‘ the nature of their civil laws, as on—what? 
Not, the ceremonies of their public worship, 
“ but the affairs of religion for these were 
the affairs in question in his premises, though 
he has found the means to shufllle a few meagre 
ceremonies into their place in liis conclusion. 

Now as no Christian divine can be supposed 
to avow the doctrine above-stated, I presume 
the Doftor will tell us, that the ceremonies of 
public worship were all the affairs of religion 
he was here cousklering; that he had nothing, 
for the present, to do with any other religious 
affairs at all ; and that we had no business to 
put any terms into his conclusion, which he 
had seen fit to leave behind him in his premises. 

Well then, supposing theCreator to have re¬ 
vealed to mankind, instru 61 ions sufficiently 
clear and explicit to direft them in all affairs of 
religion, may the ceremonies of public wor¬ 
ship be detached frem other affairs of religion ? 
Are these ceremonies more indifferent, or more 
subject to human prudence than other affairs 
of religion ? Equally mdifferent, and equally 
subjefl to human prudence, as the forms of 
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civil government ? This the Dodor must mean, 
if he would hope to bring the two cases any 
thing near to a parallel. 

And this indeed, it is very plain he does 
mean, by his making the rigntfulness of reli¬ 
gious ceremonies to depend mtirely on the au¬ 
thority 6f custom. But then, upon this foot¬ 
ing, the discerning reader will immediately 
perceive that the cases are not similar, but 
exactly the sapie ; at\d that the Do6lor can reap 
no sort of benefit to his cause, by putting them 
iotoaconipajison. 

As therefore the Dodior and his adversaries 
the dissenters,' have so very different notions 
of the nature and lawfulness of religious cere¬ 
monies, he must strangely deceive himself if 
he should hope, they will “ let the decision in 
“ both cases proceed upon the same princi- 
“ pics.” Sinceif they should conform to li¬ 
turgies upon the same principles that induce 
them to submit to the forms of civil govern¬ 
ment, they might perhaps he obliged to acqui¬ 
esce in a liturgy, which was barely useful for 
temporal purposes, without one spark of piety 
or perfe^lion in it of any other sort. 

But while the good po6lor is thus employed 
in finding wickets for the admission of his ad¬ 
versaries, “ he would not be understood to 
“ intimate that of all the difficulties which 
“ they have heaped together, any part remains 
“unremoved; his viewiis only to convince 
* ‘ them, that the removal was more than they 
“could reasonably demand.” 

Difficulties are greater or less, according to 
the strength required to overcome them. Some 
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strain at gnats, others can swallow cafnels. 
Difficulties may be removed M’ith resjx-ct to 
some persons, >vhich to others remain insuper¬ 
able, To suppose tl)e difficulties tinder consi¬ 
deration to have been removed with respect to 
the dissenters, is begging the (juestion. And 
the defender’s arguments which go upon that 
supposition, amount to no more than an ac¬ 
count of his own strength and.digestion. 

Whoever undertakes to remove difficulties, 
pr to lesson those which remain unremoved, 
should, for the sake both of his own credit, 
and the success of his undertaking, be well 
acquainted with the abilities'and rlispositions 
of those he is to conduct through them, as 
well as the natureot the rlifficulties themselves. 

In the present case, the principal difficulty 
on tlie part of the dissenters, arises from that 
saying of our Lord which imports, that they 
who teach for doctrines the cominandm^nts of 
men, worship God in vain; or as it is in Isaiah; 
who teach the fear of God bp the precept of men. 
And they argue, that if the liturgy of our 
church contains any of these doctrhtes, com^ 
mandments, or 'precepts, it must be so far a 
vain or a false rule of worship. 

Now there are but tw'o possible methods of 
removing this difficulty, either, 1. by shewing 
that the liturgy eontains no such command¬ 
ments or precepts; or a. by purging them out 
of the liturgy. Dr. Powell pleads for confor¬ 
mity to tlie liturgy in its present form, ilas 
he then, proved that it stands clear of this dif¬ 
ficulty? No, he, has all along supposed the 
contrary. With what face then can he affifm. 
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either that ‘‘nopartofall thedifficulties heaped 
“ together by our adversaries remain unremo- 
“ ved, or that the removal of*'them is more 
than they can reasonably demand ?” 

But. why should this demand be so unrea- 
aonable ? “ Because, says the Dodor, it is not 

a condition of union in our church, that 
even its ministers should acknowledge every 
“ thing in the public service, to be exadly 
what is best and fittest.” 

Once more, the question is not concerning 
what is absolutely Ae#/and fittest, but concer¬ 
ning what is good and fit, according to a par¬ 
ticular rule, in the competency and authority 
of which both sides are agreed. Will the Doc¬ 
tor say, that the ministers of the church do 
not acknowledge,, that every thing in our pub¬ 
lic service is good and fit, according to this 
rule? No, he will not say so much positive¬ 
ly, and plainly; he only insinuates it, by way 
of cajoling these malecontents into a little 
good humour; though unhappily the artifice is 
too flimsy even for present use; for thus stands 
the case. 

“You subscribe or assent to the use not the 
“ ti'uth of the liturgy.” Very well, says the 
candidate, that is some comfort. It implies no 
more than an-assent to follow in my pradice 
the prescribed forms of prayer; and I am still 
at liberty to think what I will, of the reditude 
of the service. “Not so, says the defender, 
“ for at your entrance into the ministry, you 
“ are to profess in the strongest manner, that 
*• in your mind yoii assent to these forms.” 
Assent t/i my mind! says the man, pray wherein 
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iloes this differ from assenting to the truth of 
the liturgy?—Here the sophistry is all spun 
off; the scrupulous subscriber is left to settle 
matters with his conscience as he can; and the 
pompous casuist after all his grimace, appears 
to understand this declaration, (if he under¬ 
stands at all) just as it is understood by every 
man whom it drives from our communion. 

We are now to enter upon a new scene; 
“ the case of our other subscription, which 
“ according to our defender, is to be under- 
“ stood in a different manner.” 

“ Our articles of religion, says he, are not 
merely articles of peace. They are designed 
also as a test of our opinions.” 

They are then both articles of peace, and a 
test of our opinions. Peace when spoken of 
ill reference to opinions^ implies agreement zwA 
consent in the same opinions. And then the 
definition of our articles will stand thus. 
“ The xxxix articles are a test by which it is 
proved, that all the subscribers to them are of 
the same o|)inions with respeft to the several 
dodlnnes contained in the said articles,” This 
likewise is perfedly agreeable to the account 
which the articles give of themselves, viz. ar- 
ticks agreed upon by the Archbishops, and Bi¬ 
shops of both provinces, ^c. for the avoiding of 
diversities of opinion, and stablishing consent 
touching true religion. Whence it appears 
that the subscribers to these articles, are un¬ 
derstood by the church, not only to believe 
them, every one for himself, but all to believe 
them in one uniform sense. 
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The same is likewise implied in Dr. Cowell’s 
description of them. If two or more men sub¬ 
scribe an .article each in a dilFerfht sense, that 
article immediately ceases to be an article of 
■peaces and diversities of opinion are not thus 
avoided, but rather promoted; or at least made 
more public than" they would otherwise have 
been. Foi‘ it is very possible that many of 
these subscribers, would haVe had no other 
opportunity or temptation to have signified 

some of their opinions, but this of subscribing; 
On ihe other hand, if one or more men sub¬ 
scribe these articles, as articles of peace, with¬ 
out any respe6t to their opinions ; or as some 
have explained this, as engaging not to con- 
tradifl: them, they cease to be a test of opini¬ 
ons. Consent touching true religion, is not 
established by such subscription. 

Thus hath the defender shut the door upon 
all latitude, even before he hath brought it 
into view, unless peace and disseiition, identity 
and diversity are precisely the same things, and 
that there may be a sort of tests by which no¬ 
thing can be proved. How he attempts to re¬ 
cover his ground,, we shall see in its place. 

In the mean time, as the defender, in this 
paragraph, offers the only shadow of an argu¬ 
ment in defence of the church for requiring 
subscriptions, that is to be found in the whold 
sermon, (the rest of it being indeed little else 
but an apology for subscribers,) it is quite ne¬ 
cessary to bestow some previous consideration 
Upon that. 

“ It is not, says he, more unreasonable to 
** exclude a man from this office, [of a teacher 
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“ of religion] who through error, unavoidable 

suppose, agd innocent error, is unfit to 
“ execute it, than to clenyhim a civil employ- 
“ ment for Which he is accidentally disquali- 
“fied.” 

The tokens of disqualification for a civil 
employment are visible and notorious; or at 
least may bepome so by such evidence as will 
prove the disqualification to the highest de¬ 
gree of certainty. Some circumstances of dis* 
qualification for the ministry, may likewise bc 
thus discovered and proved, such as ignorance 
and immorality. And so far, parity of reason 
will bear the church of England out, in rejefil- 
ing insufficient and improper candidates. But 
what method has this church of ascertaining 
the truth or error of any miin’s opinions, so as 
reasonably to pronounce him fit or unfit, on 
that sole account, to execute the office of a 
teacher ? 

The church of England claims to be a pro- 
testant church. In all protestant Churches 
the rule of faith is contained in the scriptures 
of the old and new testament; and .whoever 
conforms his faitk and opinions to that rule, ‘ 
is, or ought to be, upon protestant principles, 
acquitted of error. 

The only equitable trial of a candidate for 
the ministry, in these circumstances, is, to ex¬ 
amine whether he has a competent knowledge 
of the several languages in which the scrip¬ 
tures were originally written; a just notion of 
the importance of those principal passages, in 
the sense of which all mankind are generally 
agreed; and in which it is chiefly iiecessary the 
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people should be instrudled : and if to the 
proof of his abilities in these particulars he is 
willing to add a solemn declaration, either by 
word or writing, that he believes the scriptures 
to be the word of God, and that he will in- 
stru6t the people committed to his care out of 
those scriptures only, to .the best of his judg¬ 
ment arid understanding, no possible objection 
can be framed upon protestant principles, 
against his adriiission into the ministry, so far 
as such objedlions relate to errror. 

liut it is possible, yoii will say, for men very 
well qualified in these respeSls, to ground false 
and erroneous opinions upon passages of scrip¬ 
ture; and for a number of such men to differ 
concerning the sense of the same passages. 
These things may occasion great evils and in- 
convenieiicies in religious societies, whose cre¬ 
dit and influence, in a great measure, depend 
upon a concurrence in the same system of doc¬ 
trines ; and it would be very hard upon the 
church, it you would notallow her to provide 
a remedy, for such an evil, since you allow it 
without reluAance to other societies, 

• Now whoever it is that makes this defence 
for subscriptions, it should not be Dr. P. The 
very same evils and inconveniencies must un¬ 
avoidably attend that latitude which he allows 
in subscribers, that aie here supposed to at¬ 
tend a free and unrestrainedstudy of the scrip¬ 
tures. Of rao inconsistent opinions one must 
be erroneous. Consequently, so far as the 
prevention of error, makes it reasonable for 
the church to impose subscription to the xxxix 
articles, the Dodor s subsequent scheme of la- 
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ti'ude, renders the church utterly indefensi¬ 
ble. 

Indeed, if flie Dolor’s scheme of latitude is 
wholly groiindless and imaginary, (and such 
it will juobably be found upon examination) 
then the apology, made above, for subscripti¬ 
ons, is the only one imaginable, and as such, 
deserves a direcSt and explicit answer, whether 
it conies from Dr. Powell, or anyone else. 

The question then is, not whether the church 
is reasonably intituled to the use of such a re¬ 
medy, or such an antidote against error, but 
whether, in her present circumstances, she can. 
find or procure such a remedy; and particu¬ 
larly whether subscription to our present set 
of articles is the remedy required ? 

Let us then suppose in the first place, that 
these articles are exaftly and pcrfcdlly agree¬ 
able to the word of God; and that all subscri¬ 
bers agree in putting one uniform sense upon 
them. Will subscription to them prevent the 
rise and growth of error in the church? By 
no means. Men may differ, and may err in 
an hundred points on which the articles are 
Avholly silent; many of which may be of as 
pernicious consequence to the faith and man¬ 
ners of the people, as any of the errors sup¬ 
posed to be excluded by subscription; and 
I do not desire to confine this observation to 
our articles, but am willing it should be ex¬ 
tended to the most voluminous protestant con¬ 
fession of faith, to be found in any collcdion 
now extant. 


£ 
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In the next place; if it should he a doubtful 
case, whether these articles are agreeable , to 
the word of God or not, whither shall we go 
to have it detennined ? A candidate for the 
ministry thinks some of these articles are erro¬ 
neous, and refuses to subscribe them. The 
church, upon such refusal, excludes him from 
the ministry, and says the error is with him. 
Who shall judge between them ?' The candi¬ 
date,. as a protestant, is undeniably intituled 
to his right of private judgment. And in this 
the church cannos overrule him, without re¬ 
nouncing her own protestant principles, and 
asserting to herself that very infallibility, which 
she denies to the church of Rome: and with¬ 
out this infallibrlity, where the error lies, whe¬ 
ther in the article or the candidate, must re¬ 
main an impenetrable secret. 

Our warmest and most orthodox divines 
have been made so sensible ’of this dilemma 
upon the chprcb, that the most bigotted among 
them have given up subscription as a test of 
truth and error; and have twisted themselves 
and the articles, into a thousaiwl different at¬ 
titudes, in order to find, if possible, some other 
reasonable argument for imposing it. 

For example. “ When we speak of a right, 
“ says the very orthodox Dr. Stebbing, to de- 
. “ termine what is the true sense of any article 
“ of faith, >ve do not propose'the explication 

given in virtue of this right, as a rule for 
“ the faith or condu6l of Christians, but only 
“ asa rule, according to which they shall et- 
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*' thcr be admitted or not admitted to officiate 
“ as public ministers.”* 

This looks as if the church had a right of 
determining, &c. for her ministers, but no 
right to determine for other Christians. For 
surely M'hat the church has a right to deter¬ 
mine, she must have a right to propose as a 
rule. Or nnght the Doctor mean, that they 
M'ho Avere to be admitted to officiate in the 
church as public ministers, were not, on those 
occasions, considered by the church as Chris¬ 
tians? But to make sense of his own positions 
was .Dr. Stebbing’s business, and is not mine. 
"What I cite him for is only to shew, that even 
this zealous advocate .for subscription, durst 
not venture to propose the articles, as a test of 
truth and error. 

It would be entertaining enough to trans¬ 
cribe a few more of the^e reasonable accounts 
of subscription, since this notion of a test of 
truth and error was given up ; wherein the dis¬ 
tressed casuists are for ever giving with one 
hand, what they find themselves obliged to 
draw back with the other. And in this fludlu- 
ating state things remained ; no man knowing 
what he had to depend upon, till a great ge¬ 
nius arose, before whom no difficulties could 
stand- their ground for a single moment; and 
from him we learn, that “the clue to lead us 
“ safe through all the intricacies and perplex- 
“ ities in which the controversy [concerning 

* Raiional Enquiry into the proper metlio^ of fupportingchrini* 
anil)’. Page 36, 

E S. 
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“ religious tests] has been involved, is that 
“ the true end for which religion is established 
“is, not to provide for the true faith, but for 

“ CIVIL-UTILITY.”* 

This I presume is quite satisfactory. No 
man after this can pretend to entertain any 
scruples about subscription, or any other terms 
of conformity. For it seems that a dissenter 
from these terms, who may think his quiet dis¬ 
sent sufficiently justified before God and man 
by something he finds in the gospel ot Christ, 
is all the M'hile incurring the guilt of an offen¬ 
der against the cvcll utility of his country. Be 
it remarked however, by the way, that some 
people have drawn but an aukward conse- 
<iueuce from this doCtrine, namely, that if this 
is really the case, Jesus Christ, very probably 
never intended that his religion should be esta • 
blisheil at all. 

It would not be easy to find out what it was 
that led our defender, so much as to a hint of 
this use of subscription, which so many of his 
brethren, equally willing, and equally zealous, 
had fouml themselves obliged to desert and ex¬ 
plode. If he thought himself able to justify 
the church in establishing a test of truth and 
error, distinct’from that in the scriptuitfs, he 
should have proceeded farther than a bare hint. 
But this again could not be done, without pen¬ 
ning up the latitude he had devised for the 
scrupulous subscriber, within so narrow limits, 
as would have made it of no sort of signifi- 

* Tlie Alliance between Church and State, Lend. 1748, 
Page 254. 
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cance. All that can be said for biin is, that be 
was determined, neither tlie church- nor the 
su!)scriber should want the benefit of any plea 
that could possibly be oftered, either for the 
one or the other; however inconsistent these, 
pleas might appear to be when they came to be 
considered together: in which indeerl, to do 
him justice, he is not alone. 

We conclude then that the church is not de¬ 
fended in this sermon for »requiring subscrip¬ 
tion to our articles, by any thing advanced by 
the preacher of it; and it now remains that we 
consider how the subscriber is to be defended 
in complying with what, for any thing the 
Do6tor has made appear, cannot reasonably be 
required. 

“ He therefore, says he, who assents to our 
“ articles, must have examined them, and be 
“ convinced of their truth.” 

As this is a general inference drawn from 
premises where the natuie, use, and reason¬ 
ableness of subscriptions are stated, onewouUl 
imagine that it should extend to all subscri • 
hers whatever. And yet it appears by the se¬ 
quel, that the I)o6lor had no such intention, 
and that tliere are cases for which,he himself 
hatli provided a dispensation from what he here 
says must he done. 

It is well known that subscription to the 
xxxix articles is required of those who are in 
no degree able or qualified to examine whether 
tiny are true or false: "of those, for example, 
" who are engaged chiefly in other pursuits 
t* than the study of religious knowledge in 
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“ every branch; and of those who arc just be- 
ginning to exercise their reason.” 

To this it is answered, “ That the assent of 
“ these may be differently understood.- They 
“ may acknowledge themselves members of the 
“ church of England; and declare that they 
“ have no objeftion to her articles, hut a ge- 
“ ncral belief of them grounded on the autho- 
“ rity of others : and the defender supposes, 
“ that no mun cotjceives any thing farther to 
“ be meant by their subscriptions.” 

Then I will venture to say, that no man con- 
ceives these subscribers to give any assent to 
the articles at all, upon the Doftor’s principles. 
For if examination and convi61ion be neccs- 
sarv to that assent which is given to the arti- 
cles, how can they be said to assent to them, 
or to be convinced of their truth,, Avho have 
had no opportunity or no capacity to examine 
into it? The Dodlor hath then evidently 
rooted up his own foundations; and this.maxim 
which stands at the head of.his argumentation 
with so much solemnity, must pass for nothing 
hut so many idle unmeaning words. But we 
shall meet with tliis particular case again. Let 
us now go on with the defence:— • 

Which informs us that “the truth of the 
“ articles perhaps might have been obscured 
“ with fewer doubts aud difficulties, had men 
“ attended to the proper method of interpreting 
“ them.” 

Whence we learn, that these articles which 
have hitherto passed for interpretations of 
scripture, do now want to be interpreted them¬ 
selves. The strongest reason that can possi- 
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bly be invented for the utter abolition of them. 
It is for the honour .of our reformers to sup¬ 
pose, that they intended by these explanations 
to give the sense of scripture in the plainest 
nnd clearest manner they could. Time, and 
tiie mutability of language have rendered these 
interpretations equally, perhaps more doubtful 
and difficult to understand, than the very 
scrip.tures they were intended to explain. Do 
not reason and common sense direct us, in this 
case, to newer and more intelligible explana-: 
tions of scripture, and to lay aside these old 
an<l obsolete ones as of no farther use. 

“ It cannot appear strange, says tlie Do6lor, 

■ ‘ that there should be rules of interpretation 

■ ‘ peculiar to these writings, when the design 

of interpreting them is peculiar,” 

Very true; the strange part of the story Is, 
that these writings Avhich are so doubtful and 
difficult, should still be retained in a protes- 
tant church, as a test of the orthodoxy of its 
members; or indeed, that any authentic inter¬ 
pretations of any thing, should stand in need of 
larther interpretations. But these writings being 
retained in the church in the nature ot a test, 
and the design of the interpreters being to con¬ 
form their discrepant opinions to these writings 
as well as they can, for many valuable consi¬ 
derations them thereunto moving, it is not at 
alt strange that they should contrive rules of 
interpretation adapted to so peculiar a case. 

We are not concerned here, says the Doc¬ 
tor, to discover what was meant by thewriters.” 

very peculiar rule of"* interpretation in¬ 
deed, to sit down to interpret-writings, with- 
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out being concerned to discover tlie meaning 
of them! For what is the meaning of any wri¬ 
tings but the meaning of the writers? Must 
not a man presume loo much upon a willing 
audience who ventures to retail such contra^ 
didions to the common sense of all mankind, 
before so learned and solemn an assembly ? 

But after all, whose design, and what de-t 
sign does he mean ? It appears by what this 
very defender subjoins to this jargon, that 
neither the governors ot the church, nor the 
legislature have any design that the articles 
should be interpreted at all. “ The former he 
“ tells us have no authority to dispense with 
“ or alter”—something or other, which must 
be the meaning of the articles, to save this part 
of his period from the peril of nonsense. “And 
“ the sense of the legislature, that is to say, 
“ the meaning they put upon the articles, he 
“ says we shall never be able to determine.’* 
Which may be true, if we “are not concerned 
“ to discover what was meant by the writers 
“ of the articlesand all for a very plain rea- 
“ son. 

Both the legislators and the governors of 
the churcli very well know, that the articles 
themselves are interpretations of scripture, and 
that to lay down rules for interpreting .these 
interpretations, would have much the^'’^(j||nje 
wisdom in it, as to lay down rules for huilditig 
a new house upon an old one. They have 
therefore, (thus far at least) sensibly and con¬ 
sistently, only injoiued that the subscriber 
should declare, that these interpretations are 
agreeable to the scriptures; or in other words. 
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tliat they are true interpretations of scripture. 
If our legislators or thcgpvernorsofourchurcli, 
had any design to have these articles farther 
interpreted j or indeed, if they had any con* 
ceptioii that they stood in need of it, it is rea* 
sonable to presume they themselves would have- 
laid down the rules of interpretation, or have 
delegated their power to some particular body 
of interpreters, in whose judgment and inte¬ 
grity they could confide. As they have done 
none of ail this, we are very sure they still ad- 
here to the original sense of the compilers, and 
consequently con'fine.every subscriber to that 
sense, hy taking every subscription to the ar¬ 
ticles in one conmion form of words, which 

plainly implies it. 

Ihit if we are not concerned to discover the 
original sense of the writers, what are we con* 
cerned to discover? The dcfcmier replies, 
“ what will be understood by the readers;"not 
the individual readers, who are more immedi¬ 
ately required to subscribe, but readers in ge¬ 
neral. “ For, continues the DoClor, every 
“ sincere man who makes a public declaration, 

will consideritas meaning what it is usually 
“ conceived to mean.” 

Whence it follows, that he who dissents from 
the general voice of learned men—who sub¬ 
scribes in a sense, neither the most obvious, 
nor the most usual—who adds to the common 
stock of interpretations—and u^ho <|ifl’ers from 
fornier inierpretcrs, is not a sincere man. Yet 
the Doctor has given 8id)scribers as much li¬ 
berty in these instances as their hearts can 
wish. He could not mean to give men liberty 
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to be in$incere. No, be only takes the liber¬ 
ty to be inconsistent with himself. 

But there seems to me to be a more material 
objedion to the defender’s dodlrine of sinceri¬ 
ty. When applied to the case under our con- 
. sideration; it stands thus: 

“ Every sincere man, when he makes a 
public and solemn declaration of his pwn 
** faith, will consider that declaratior) as mean- 
ing, not whdA M reuliy, docs Ttiemif not what 
he himself* may apprehend it to mean, not 
what they who require suph declaration 
have determined it to piean ? but what it is 
** usually conceived to me^n by others, who 
do not think theinselves concerned to dis- 
“ cover "what the true meaningiof it may be.” 

What company docs thedefender keep ? His 
thinking men are guided by fashion ; his siu~ 
cere men make public and solemn declarations 
of their own faith in other mens meanings; and 
as we shall see presently, his honest men may 
agree without scruple, in the same confession 
of their faith, although they make this confes¬ 
sion, in inconsistent senses ! 

Well then, there is it seems,* an usual mean¬ 
ing of thearticlesra mean ing however unknown 
to, or at least unnoticed by the governors of 
the church, or the legislature) and where is 
this meaning to be met with ?—“ In thegene- 
ral voiceof learned menthrough the nation,” 
says the DoctoT. 

But who are these learned men F Or .where 
is their general voice registered ? Here the 
defender is just as much -at a loss as the rest of 
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xis, as appears by his proposing the following 
queries. • 

“ If our articles are thus to be explained, 

“ will they not be rendered uncertain and use- . 
“ less by a variety of inconsistent senses ? 

Where shall we fix the standard of public 

opinion ? Will not every whimsical inter- 
“ preter find some followers, whom he may 
“ call the learned of the nation; and give the 
“ colour of public authority to his own inven- 
“ tions ?” 

The Doctor we own has hit our scruples to 
a hair. These are precisely the questions we 
desire to have answered; and we hope he is 
more of a sportsman than to start game which 
he will not run down. 

First then, “ will not our.articles, thusex- 
“ plained, be rendered uncertain and useless 
“ by a variety of inconsistent senses 

** Without doubt, says the Doctor, tbeme- 
“ thod proposed admits some variety of inter- 
“ pretations. And what other does not ?” 

We have pointed out to him one other which 
does not; the method of the church and the 
legislature. But the question is now concern¬ 
ing this new method of his own ; and by so 
much of his answer as we have already recited, 
it appears that the standard of public opinion 
is not to be fixed. But this is not all u e want 
to know. We desire him to be explicit, and 
to tell us plainly, will the ipethod he proposes 
or will it not, “ admit of a variety of iucoii- 
“ sis tent senses?” 

Here he hesitates again, and gravely tells 
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us, “ the larger its compass is, the more ho- 
“ nest men will it comprehend.” 

Aye, and the more knaves too, unless the 
Doctor’s knaves have more scru|)les and nicer 
consciences than his honest men; which in¬ 
deed I have some suspicion may partly be the 
case. Hut this is still keeping aloof from the 
point. Once more, will not this new method 
make room for inconsistent senses ? 

Why says the Doctor at last, perhaps there 
“ is no danger, even in times of the greatest 
“ freedom and candour that it should become 
too wide.” 

If so, it must at all such times be wide enough 
to admit of inconsistent senses, or as he ex¬ 
plains himself in the next paragraph, of oppo¬ 
site principles. And thus the articles are fair¬ 
ly given up as uncertain, and useless at least, 
if not something worse. 

“ What the limits of this variety ought to 
be, is it seems, no part of the Do6tor’s in- 
quiry.” 

What, not as a defender of subscriptions ? 
lie has made the articles a test of opinions ; he 
has pinned down the sincerity of the subscriber 
to the usual meaning of the articles; and he 
has <lescribed this usual meaning to be the ge¬ 
neral voice of learned men. All which are 
plainly limitations on the compass of this va¬ 
riety. And is it after all no part of his busi¬ 
ness, as an advocate for the church, to in¬ 
quire whether these limitations are just anti 
proper r Will not some of our best and wisest 
friends he apt to blame us here for a little ter¬ 
giversation ? 
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“ It is sufficient however, in the Doftor** 
“ account, if he can deterinine what the li- 
“ inits jof t1)is variety arc; what difficrence of 
“ judgments is .allowed to those [honest men] 
“ who may nevertheless agree without scru- 
“ pies in the same confession of their faith.’' 

The determination of these limits, is indeed 
the only expedient that can take away the 
scruples of iionest men, in any affair of this 
nature. And yet, notwithstanding the Doefor 
undertakes this determination, and makes a 
mien as if he were setting about it, before wc 
have done with him, we shall find him once more 
throwing up his game, and freely confessing, 
that this variety has no limits that lie can possi¬ 
bly discern. Let us however attend to his at¬ 
tempts. 

“ Wherever an article is expressed in such 
“ general terms as will fairly contain several 
“ opinions, there certainly it is sufficient for 
“ him who subscribes, lo be convinced that 

someone of those opinioivs is true.” 

As the Doftor has here supposed, that there 
are articles expressed in such general terms, a 
single instance of several senses fairly contain¬ 
ed in any one article, would have been much 
to his purpose. Possibly a subscriber, by the 
help of some of the defender’s expedients here¬ 
in after mentioned, may be able to put a par¬ 
ticular sense of his own upon some general 
words of an-article, and this may be sufficient 
for the present ease of the subscriber himself. 
But this, not being the real meaning of the ar¬ 
ticle, is not sufficient for the church, which 
has no where declared, that this subscription 
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is required barely for the satisfadion of the 
subscriber. 

But the Poftor attempts to prove that this 
likewise is sufldcient for the church. “ For it 
“ has been said, that this latitude of expression 
“ was clujsen on purpose to admit within the 
“ pale of tlie church, men of various, and 
“ even opposite principles.” 

It has indeed been said, that a latitude ca¬ 
pable of admitting different senses, was plain¬ 
ly intended in the wording of the articles. But 
M’hoever said that this latitude of expression 
was chosen on purpose to admit opposite senses? 
If one opinion is true, the opposite to it must 
be false. And if the 20th article is either to be 
believed or understood, nothing could be far¬ 
ther from the intention of the compilers, than 
to make room for repugnancy of opinions. 

But among all those who have spoken of this 
latitude of expression in our articles, who has 
proved that any such thing was ever intended 
in any degree ? 

And here I cannot but sto;> to lament the 
hard fate of the defender, that he sh'^uld be 
obliged to appeal to the meaning of the compi¬ 
lers on this occasion, M’hich' be thought him¬ 
self so lately not concerned to discover on any. 
To relicA’e him a little under this perplexity, 
W’e will give him some light into this mystery, 
iflt is only to induce him to look a little far¬ 
ther before him another time. 

The first tidings of this latitude in our arti¬ 
cles I have met with, are in the honest and fa¬ 
cetious Dr. Thomas Fuller’s church-history of 
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Britain, book ii. page 27. whose. Words arc 
tliese. 

“ In the convocation now sitting, ('tvxr. 

“ anno 15f)2.‘J) the nine and thirty articles 
“ were composed. For the main they agree 
“ with those set forth in the feign of king 
“ Edward the 6th j though in some parricu- 
“ lars, allowing more liberty to dissenting 
“judgments. For instance, in this king's ar- 
“ tides it is said, that it is to be believed, that 
“ Cht'ist went dozen to hell [to preach to the 
“ spirits there} which last clause is left out in 
“ these articles, and men left to a latitude 
“ concerning the cause, time and manner of 
“ his descent.”* 

Dr. Fuller is here a little Inaccurate. The 
clause omitted says nothing of the manner oi 
the tlescent : the time is ascertained in the 
creed to be between the death and the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ; and to this men are still obliged 
to subscribe. So that in these two points they 
had tiic same latitude left before as after this 
cl; ise tvas left out. The latitude they ob- 

• The various fenfes of which the word Hellh fufceptible in our 
3d article, is to this hour the favourite inftance with the ovuincnta- 
tors and expofilttrs, of a latitude of expreflion left in our articles; 
which looks as if fuch inflanres were fcarce. Biihop Burnet prO' 
bably took the hint ftora Fuller, and the reft from Biftiop Burnet. 
But it ftiould have been confidered, that thecoinpofers had no notion 
of the various fenfesofthe word Hell, as, out of all dirpute they un. 
derfttxid nothing by that word but the place of turmetii. Nor indeed 
did Fuller himlelf, who lived fo long after them, as appears by his 
doubt concerning a local defeent, aiiiingfrom the words, thou Jhalt 
■net leave my foul in Hell, applied by St. Peter to our Saviour, 
Ads ii. so. Set tvikt’i. Appeal to injured innocence. Part ad. 
page 86. 
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talned by the dismission of this clause, was 
only with Vespedl to the cause or end of th6 
descent; a latitude or a liberty to believe any 
tiling or nothing at all about iti Which is a 
very different thing from a liberty to put vari-* 
ous senses upon expressions that still remain 
in the articles. 

lJutto proceed with Dr. Fuller.' “ Hence 
“ [i. e. from, this and other alterations of the 
“ same sort] some have unjustly taxed, the 
“ composers [of these latter articles] for too 
“ much favour extended in their large ex- 
“ pressions, clean through the contexture of 
“ these articles*’’ 

An idle andgonndless taxation surely, M'itli 
respeft to the whole contexture of the arti¬ 
cles ; the greater part of which was the work 
of other composers ; who, for reasons to be 
given hy and by, we may he .sure, never in* 
tended to leave any room for various senses, 
by the latitude, of their expressions. And 
therefore if these new alterations admitted a 
latitude which the unaltered articles of King 
Kdwarddidnot admit, the intention of these 
latter composers must have been, to admit no 
latitude, where' they altered nothing in those 
articles. 

Fuller no doubt was awateof this, as appears 
by bis saying that “ the 39 articles agreed for 
“ the main with King Edward’s, and only al* 
“ lowed more liberty in some particulars” ; 
and if he had so thought fit, might have shewn 
the Aitility of this charge against the com* 
posers upon that bottom. But he \vas a good 
tiatured man, of a most healing and tolerating 
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spirit, and excessively fond of this latitude, as 
appears by his asserting it with so much 
warmth, when he had occasipn to speak of 
Rogers’s exposition. Instead therefore of con¬ 
futing thetaxation,he admits thefa^l it alledges 
without the least shadow of a support; aind 
proceeds to defend and account for this sup¬ 
posed condu6l of the composers as follows. 

“ This proceeded from their commendable 
“ moderation.—^These holy, men did prudent- 
“ ly pre-discoyer that differences in judg- 
ments would unavoklaWy happen in the 
“ church, and were loath to unchurch any, 
“ and drive, them off from ecclesiastical com- 
** niunion for such petty differencesj which 
‘‘ made them pen the articles in comprehen- 
“ sive words to take in all, who differing in 
“ the branches, meet'in the root of the same 
“ religion.” ' 

“ He repeats the same fancy elsewhere in 
these terms. “ The composers, providently 
“ foreseeing that do6lrinal differences would 
“ arise in so large a church as England was, 
“ even betwixt protestants agreeing in funda- 
'* mentals of religion ; purposely couched the 
“ articles in general terms (not that falsehood 
“ should take shelter under the covert there- 
“ of, but) to include all such dissenters with- 
‘ ‘ in the comprehensiveness of the express ions. ’ 
Book ix. p. 173. 

Blit if this had been the view of the compo' 
sers, they would no doubt have bestowed their 
pains upon the whole contexture of the arti¬ 
cles ; for men might differ, and have differed 

F 
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in their judgments, very considerably, con* 
cerning several do6lrinal points, which stand 
in the present articles just as they did in those 
of King Edward. 

I’erhaps it will be said, that a sufficient lati¬ 
tude was already afforded in those passages of 
the old articles, which the composers in 1562 
did not alter. 

But here we appeal to the testimony of Fuller 
himself, who has given such an account of the 
first composers, as will not leave room for the 
least suspicion, that they intended to allow any 
latitude at all. 

He tells us that “ king Edward would not 
“ suffer that convocation, which is even inti- 
tuledthe parent of his articles of religion, to 
“ meddle with any matters of religion at all, 
through a just jealousy which he had, that 
“ the major part thereof, under the fair rind of 
“ protestant profession, hid the rotten core of 
“ romish superstition. It was therefore, says 
“ he, conceived safer for the king to lely on 
“ the ability and fidelity of some select confi- 
“ dents, cordial to the cause of religion, than 
“ to adventure the same to be discussed and 
“ decided by a suspicious convocation.” 
Church Hist. B. vii. p. 421. 

This indeed is the honest truth ; and is suffi¬ 
cient to convince any one, that the first com¬ 
posers of our articles were far enough from 
chusing equivocal expressions to accommodate 
the papists, who were the dissenters whom the 
composers thought themselves chiefly concern¬ 
ed at. that time to guard against. The doctri¬ 
nal differences ni'iitioued by Fuller arose from 
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the subject-matter of those articles which are 
now called Calvinistical, and which were le¬ 
velled at the doctrines of Free-will, Good 
ioorks, Merit, Supererogation, S^c. esteemed 
In those days to be doCtrines purely popish, 
when nobody dreamt of any controversy brea¬ 
king out upon these heads among protestants. 

And the pleasantry of the matter is, that 
the composers of our articles should, according 
to Fuller, be endowed with so exquisite a gift 
of prophecy, as to be able to pre-disco ver those 
particular dodtrinal differences, which had no 
existence when the articles were composed 
and that the articles should be as well fitted to 
comprehend the several seqses of dissenters in 
these points, twenty or thirty years afterwards, 
as if the composers bad had the whole contro¬ 
versy between the Calvinists and Arminians 
before their eyes. 

And what is more wonderful still (if we be¬ 
lieve Dr. Powell) the composers must have pre¬ 
discovered all the doctrinal differences of our 
times; some of which are of so different a com¬ 
plexion from those of our forefathers, that few 
people would have imagined, without tins no¬ 
tice from the DoCtor, that any expressions in 
our articles were ever meant to comprehend, 
or could indeed be made by any means to ex¬ 
tend to them. 

After all, the best way to decide this dispute 
is to have recourse to the articles themselves. 
And here it will not be denied that some of the 
alteratiCns made in 1562, were intended to 
abate the restri^ion to which the subscribers to 
Edward’s articles had been confined. 

F % 
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But how was this ahatement made ? Not by 
expressing the exceptionable doctrines in less 
positive, or in ambiguous terms, but by whol¬ 
ly removing them; Thus the. several articles 
Concerning the eternity of future punishments, 
and the sleep of the soul, were wholly omitted; 
as was likewise a restrictive clause in each of 
the articles, concerning the descent into hell, 
and the real presence. But it is easily discern¬ 
ible that where any thing is added, or farther ex-^ 
plained by new expression's, the burden is really 
increased. And whoever will consider the alte- 
4'ation in the 2d article ; the addition of the 
intire 5th ; the insertion of the words [and be¬ 
lieved] in the 7th, the omission of the article 
intituled of grace, as leaving room for some de¬ 
gree of free-will; the first clause of the 20th ; 
the inforcing pmdo-baptism .in the 27th, as 
'most agreeable to the institution of Christ ; 
the asserting to national churches an authori¬ 
ty to ordain human rites and ceremonies in the 
S4th, &c.—Whoever I say will consider these 
and some other diflierences between our present 
articles and those, of Edward VI. impartially, 
•will find himself obliged to own that latitude 
and moderation were not the vices of the lead¬ 
ing clergy in those days; and that Dr. Ful¬ 
ler’s picture of them, is rather a likeness of 
what they should have been than of what they 
really were. 

Upon the whole, it now plainly appears that 
this intended latitude of expression in our ar¬ 
ticles, (a. notion which passes with wonderful 
facility from hand to hand, and is taken for 
granted in every conversation one hears on the 
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8ubje6l of subscription) is void of all founda¬ 
tion of truth. ■ It turns out at length we see, 
to be notliing more substantial than the pleas¬ 
ing dream of an honest man, and perhaps a 
scrupulous subscriber, bred out of his earnest 
desire to have it so ; but now shewn from the 
very circumstances of the case and the con¬ 
tents of the articles themselves, impossible to 
be true ; or even if true, impossible to be ap¬ 
plied to the sort of scruples which occasion the 
perplexity of conscientious spbscribers intheae 
days.* ' 

But it seems, the state as well as the church 
gives countenance to this latitude of expres¬ 
sion ; for ‘I the clergy have been exhorted by 
“ royal authority, to shut up all disputes ia 
“ the general meaning of the articles ; that 
“ meaning, says the defender, which in some 
“ curious points of controversy, persons of 
“ every denomination have supposed to he on 
“ their side.” 

The Doctor means that rescript, which ia 
commonly printed at the head of our xxxix ar 
tides, under the title of. His Mqjesty's Decla¬ 
ration; the authority of which is so very slen¬ 
der, and some of its contents in so I if tie agree * 

*■ Peicr Heylin having perrmptorllv dented, againil Fuller, that 
any liberty was left in our articles for diflenting jud^ents, Examen 
JJiJf. page 143, it became neceflary that Fuller, in his reply, 
(hould iuppoft fo remarkable and iniereiling a fjtfl by the bcft atiiho- 
liiy he could comeat. This authority turns out to*be king James, 
who, on account of this latitude, highly commendeth the dijeretion 
and moderation of (he compqfers of our articles.. K,ing James, in^ 
deed, was the hilt that found it out; on what occafion every ont; 
hnows who is acquainted with ibaecclcfiaftical Hillor^ of hit reign. 
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merit with some parts of our present constitu- 
‘tion, that it cannot be aclinitteU to decide any 
thing in the present question ; and he that 
should undertake to support its validity, or to 
make it consistent with reason, the law of the 
land, the original design of the articles, or 
even with itself, would have great reason to 
wish he had foun4 some better employment for 
his time. 

This 1 suppose will sufficiently appear, by 
the very ill success id kble a defender as this 
has had in his comment upon one single clause 
of it. 

The declaration e^thorts <‘to shut up all dis- 

putes in the general meaning of the articles;’* 
that is, to shut up each dispute in that one ge^ 
neral meaning, which that article to which the 
dispute relates, expresses, Now this must be 
some general meaningwhich cannot besupposed 
to be on any side. For this same declaration 
expressly forbids every man “ to draw the ar- 
“ tide aside any way,” or “ to put his own 
“ sense or comment to be the meaning of the 
“ article.” Whereas the defender will have 
this general meaning to be “a meaning which 
“ persons of every denomination may suppose 
“ to be on their side.” • That is to say, thisgCr 
neral meaning may be twenty different mean¬ 
ings, put upon the article by so many different 
men, which is no doubt a most effedlual me¬ 
thod of shotting up all disputes. 

I am not at all concerned, as I hinted above, 
to answer for the good sense, or the consisten¬ 
cy of this declaration : and I should have 
thought the defender had just as little to do with 
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it as any man in the kingdom. For instance, 
the declaration threatens, that any man who 
shall affix any new sense to an article, shall be 
very severely dealt with. In defiance of which 
prohibition, the defender allows every subscri- 
her to differ as much from former interpreters, 
as they have frequently done from each other. 
How lucky is it for the Doctor that be is out 
of the reach of the church’s censure in that 
commission ecclesiastical, of which the decla¬ 
ration makes mention ? Had the defender li¬ 
ved in the day of this declaration, and express¬ 
ed himself in the manner he has done in this 
sermon, it is hardly to be doubted but the 
royal authority, notwithstanding all its gentle 
and relaxative exhortations, would have seen 
due execution upon him, for more than one 
passage in his defence. 

But we are now coming to something of a 
different nature. We are told, that, “ they 
“ are not only general words Avhich are capa- 
“ ble of different interpretations. Such as 
“ were originally determinate, by length of 
" time and change of circumstances may be- 
‘‘ come ambiguous.” 

But if ambiguous, they must still be general 
words, and as such only, capable of different 
interpretations. Does not the tlefender him¬ 
self here oppose general words, to words of a 
determinate meaning? When words lose their 
determinate sense, (which is always the case 
when they become ambiguous) the^y are, to all 
the intents and purposes of receiving different 
interpretations, general words. Does he mean, 
that length of time, and change of circum¬ 
stances may make words ambiguous in them- 
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selves, so that no determinate sense can be put 
upon them? The contrary is most evident in 
the works of good writers of all ages and in all 
languages. The meaning of a word in an an¬ 
cientwriting, may, if you please, by length of 
time, and change of circumstances, become 
obscure or perhaps unknown, for want of our 
knowing the thing of which that word is the 
name or the sign. But no good writer uses 
any wofd so, that it may signify two or more 
several things: and from bad writers we have 
no occasion to take any rules, either of writing 
or interpretation. 

“ Custom, says the Doftor, can take away 
the force of expressibns, or give them a new 
“ meaning.” 

If the Do^or intended this as an illustration 
of his foregoing period, he is wide of his mark. 
When the original force of expressions is ta¬ 
ken away, and anew meaning given them, xthe 
ambiguity of such expressions ceases : and 
this indeed length of time, and change of cir¬ 
cumstances m% do, with respeft to the use of 
ancient words in modern writings. But what 
is all this to a subscriber of our articles ? 

Now for the application. “ Where the ori- 
** ginal sense is one, the received another,the 
subscriber is at liberty to use them in either. 
“ That he may understand them in tjieir most 
** obvious and primitive signification, will 
scarce be doubted : and yet if there is any 
“ place for doubt, it can be only here.” 

Before our author called iti in question, I 
Ijelieve no body ever doubted but the subscri¬ 
ber niight use the words of our articles, in thfir 
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most ob^’ious and primitive signification. But 
he hath not only doubted whether this sense 
may be used, but positively determined that it 
pi^y not. For if the subscriber |s not concer¬ 
ned to discover this sense : and if he must use 
the usual or the received sense, on the paiit of 
being accounted an insincere man, the wna,- 
voidable consequence will b(jf, that where th6 
original sense is one, the recek'ed another, the 
subscriber Is not at liberty to pse tlje original 
sense, at all. . . * 

Here he yeres about again, and is, in this 
point, become as one of us, who nevet dreamt 
there was anj? place for doubting iu so clear a 
case. All our doubt is, whether, where the 
original sense is one, the received another, the 
subscriber is at liberty to take the articles in 
the latter sense at all. 

For, in the first place, has not the defender 
himself made it in the highest degree probable, 
that this received, this usual, this customary 
sense, is a mere cbimpera ? Has he not imposed 
upon himself the task of finiing it out and 
fixing it? And has he nqt, in this very de¬ 
fence, acknowledged that, instead of being 
one fixed dctermiiiate sense, it niay be twenty 
different, and those inconsistent senses? By 
all means let us know what this received sense 
is, before you i#ppose it upon us an authentic 
sense to which ^we may subscribe. 

. No, we are it seems to take it for granted 
that such a sense there is, though no body 
knows how to fix it or where to find it.—But 
this received sense we will suppose, is found 
put and then ? 
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Why then, ** that the subscriber may un* 

tierstand the articles as they are usually un- 
** derstood, cannot be denied, unless we also 
“ deny the meaning of words to be arbitrary 
** and changeable.” 

I am afraid the learned casuist hath here im¬ 
posed upon his own penetration. In modern 
writings or conversation, men use several 
words in very ditferent senses from those in 
which the same words were used an hundred or 
more years ago. If these words should be used 
in such writings or conversation in their anci¬ 
ent sense, the ■writer or the speaker would not 
be understood. But when a man sits down to 
a book written an hundred or more years ago, 
he must then understand and interpret these 
words in their ancient or primitive sense, or he 
will make his author speak or write no sense at 
all. 

In this view is the meaning of words arbitrary 
and changeable, and in this view only. For 
with all this ny^tability you are far from being 
at liberty to understand these words in their 
primitive, or in their received sense, as you 
please. In modern writings the ancient sense 
of such changeable words, is plainly excluded. 
And for the same reason, in ancient writings, 
the received or the modern sense, is as evi¬ 
dently interdifled., Commoti sense prescribes 
this variety of usage, dnd fixes these limits to 
this variety. If any man should tell the de¬ 
fender that he is at liberty to understand.cer¬ 
tain words in Pope’s writings, in the same sense 
that they were used by Chaucer or Spenser, 
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because the meaning of words is arbitrary and 
changeable, would he not say the man was mad? 

- He has nothing left then whereby to bring 
the case of the articles within the influence of 
ins own reasoning, but his peculiar rules of 
interpretation; that is, such rules as are not 
applicable to any other w'ritings or discourses 
whatever. And here, if I might have advised 
him, be should have kept himself, and made 
the most of his intrenchment. But this was 
by no means suitable to the enterprizing ge¬ 
nius of our spirited champion. He bojdly 
ventures to come out of his stronghold, and is 
going to shew, that this case is not peculiar, 
but like twenty other cases in civil commerce 
and conversation, 

“That payment, says he, is honestly made, 
“ which IS reckoned according to the value 
“ the money now bears, however it may have 
“ varied since its first coinage.” 

The value of money is fixed by proper au¬ 
thority, to a certain and induJI^itable standard. 
It may be changeable, but it is not arbitrarily 
so. The value of money, whether of ancient 
or modern coinage, is always the same, at the 
same period of time, to every single* subjeft, 
who is concerned either to make or to receive 
payments. Has the defender shewn that this 
js the case with his received sense of the arti¬ 
cles? Does he pretend to "shew it? What sort 
of an honest pay-master must he be who en¬ 
deavours to palm these counterfeit senses upon 
ns for true and current sterViirg? 

“ x\v\d trullr \sl\ievvfa\v\y spoken, wkeneach 
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“express'ioh has the full weight for which it 
“ generally passes.” 

Aye, so says Escobar, so says Suarez, and 
the rest of that fraternity. When a man is 
about to frame an equivocation, if he has the 
least bop» that it should pass Upon men of 
pommon understanding, he will be particu¬ 
larly careful that “each expression sh^l have 
• ‘ the full weight for which itgenerally passes.” 
Which may very easily be done, and yet the 
speaker be understood by the hearer, in a mean¬ 
ing very different from the meaning which the 
speaker reserves to himself. But u'ill any one 
(the defender and the abovementioncd divines 
excepted) pretend to say, that “the truth is 
“ then fairly spoken.”—“ It is possible, saysa 
“ late most ingenious and entertaining writer, 

for a man to convey a lie in the words of 
“ truth.” This relates to the case of one Mr. 
Dozviing in the history of Thm B. xviii. 

chap. 8. If the defender will take the trouble 
to read that discourse of the said Dowling, to 
which Mr. Fielding applied this observation, 
he will easily see, that “each expression in it 
“ has the full weight for which it generally 
“ passes;” and yet it seems the man ‘‘did not 
“fairly speak the truth.” This sententious 
observation therefore, will want some farther 
elucidation, before it passes for a parallel case 
to that of the payment of money, M’hich is 
reckoned by him that pays it, and by him who 
receives it, at the same precise value. 

^ “ Nor are these changes of sense unusual 

“ even in our most solemn forms. The pas- 
“ sages of the Psalms or other scriptures, which 
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“ make a part of oiir daily devotions, eantiot 
” always be applied by every Christian as they 
“ were by the writers : and yet nothing could 
“ be more conterhptible than to object to them 
. * on this account.” 

Agreed; if by f/iem the Dodlor means T/te 
scriptures that are so applied in our public ser¬ 
vice. It would indeed be most contemptible 
to objeft to the scriptures themselves, on this 
or any such account. The proper obje€lioti 
lies against the forms and devotions Where the 
scriptures are so misapplied, and which oblige 
Christians either to apply,these scriptures im¬ 
properly, or to forbear joining in those parts 
of our public worship, where tliese scriptures 
occur. An objedliomso just, and so far from 
contemptible, that I never yet met with a de¬ 
fender of our church that could yet fairly get 
rid of it. But what does the Doctor mean by 
this? May the scriptures by length of time, 
and change of circumstances, become ambi¬ 
guous ? Can custom take away the force of 
it, or give a new meaning to the expressions 
of scripture? Are there two or more dilfereut 
senses of scripture, distinguished by the cha¬ 
racters of original and received, eitlier of which 
a Christian is at liberty to use? jComraon cha¬ 
rity forbids me to ascribe such do^rinp to any 
protestant divine. But then to what purpose 
is this observation ? 

By way of corollary to these demonstrations, 
the Doctor takes occasion to vindicate the en- 
glish clergy fromcertain “ charge brought 

against them, that having departed from the 
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meaning of the articles, they all continue to 
“ subscribe what none believes.” 

This is a matter of no little importance. I 
have all the honour and reverence for the call¬ 
ing of the english clergy, that it can be reason¬ 
able to demand. I greatly honour the persons 
and charadlers of great numbers of them/ whom 
I believe to be learned, pious, wise and wor¬ 
thy men, and who, I know, give Very diflFerent 
accounts of their inducements to subscribe* 
And though nothing gives me more pleasure^ 
tl}an to see so respectable a body of men vin¬ 
dicated properly from any false accusation 
brought against them; yet I humbly apprehend 
that in a charge of this nature, no single man 
can be suflficlently instruS;ed to answer for the 
whole body : and I should think the best 
way would be to leave every person concerned, 
to speak for himself upon so nice a point as 
this. 

Our defender is for all or nothing, and 
boldly pronounces that “not only the accu- 
“ sation is false but the crime impossible. 
“ That cannot be the sense of any declaration, 
" says he, which no one imagines to be the 
“ sense; nor can that interpretation be erro- 
“ neous, which all have received.” 

But if no one imagines the sense of the ar¬ 
ticles to be any other than that to which the 
english clergy subscribe; and if all have re¬ 
ceived that interpretation which the english 
clergy put upon the articles, the accusation 
must be as impossible as the crime. Whereas 
it appears by his own state of the charge, that 
whether the clergy subscribe the true sense of 
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tlie articles, is the very point at issue between 
the clergy and their accusers. And in my 
simple apprehension, the Doftor might have 
begged the question with a better grace in any 
part of his sermon, than just here,'where the 
integrity of his brethren must stand or fall by 
the merit of his defence. 

Whether tlie accusation be true or false, is 
not, as I said before, to be determined by any 
general evidence offered on the behalf of the 
M'hole body ; but must depend upon what every 
particular substriber has to say to it for him¬ 
self But most certainly the crime is far from 
impossible. For have none of the clergy de¬ 
parted from the original sense of the articles f 
If not, the far greater part of this peculiar de¬ 
fence might have been spared. Is not the ori¬ 
ginal sense of all writings in general, the true 
sense of those writings ? Has public authority 
declared, has the defender proved, or can any 
man prove, that the original sense of the arti¬ 
cles is not the true sense? And till this is 
proved, is not the charge in full force against 
every subscriber to our articles, who hath de¬ 
parted from the original sense? Or can any 
man be said to believe that sense from whicn 
he has departed ? 

But what then, you will say, is this received 
sense the Do6lor speaks of, and which, as he 
tells us, is sufficiently confirmed by the two¬ 
fold title, of long and quiet possession, and 
universal recognition? What is it? A chil¬ 
dish bubble which the Doctor blows about for 
the diversion of himself and the spectators, till 
the moment you touch it, it breaks, disperses, 
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and mixes unseen and undlstioguislied, with’ 
the common mass of the circumambient atmos¬ 
phere. 

And let it break; the craftsman has the pipe' 
in one band, and the froth in the other, and 
can puff out more of the same sort in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye. 

For example, “ This [indisputable title by 
“ possession and recognition} is more than is 
“ necessary to claim/’ ' 

Hardly, for the vindication of the clergy, 
■whose deviations from the original sense of their 
articles, can be justified on no other possible 
foundation. 

“ Yes, saith the defender, doubtful preten- 
“ sions in these disputes, are equivalent to the 
“ clearest.” 

Here we retreat once more into our fortress 
of peculiarity. With respect to the value of 
money, or the value of any thing else, but this 
received sense, such maxims as this, lam very 
sure, are neither good law nor good divinity. 
Doubtful pretensions in trials by a test equiva¬ 
lent to the clearest! Tis worth the while to 
look into the interpretation of this curious 
dodlrine. 

“ It IS sufficient lo jpstify the use of any 
** explanation, that it has beea openly declar- 
“ ed, and not generally condemned; And 
“ therefore, when an article has been nnderr 
“ stood by good and learned interpreters, in a 
“ sense, neither the most obvious nor the most 
** usual; he who assents to it, is at liberty to 

follow their guidance, or to join himiSeif to 
“the multitude.” 
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So saith tlie Doftor; but how this comes to 
be sufhcient to justify such an explanation^ or\ 
AvJio it is that gives the liberty to use it, the 
Ijoftor saith not. The parties concerned in 
every subscription to the articles are two. The 
party who requires the subscription, and the 
party who subscribes. The former adts under, 
a commission from those who prescribe the 
subscription, as a test of opinions; and hath, 
consequently, as the Doftor acknowledgeth, ^ 
no authority to dispense with, or alter any 
thing about it. Have then the prescfibers of 
subspription given any such liberty ? No, not 
a word of it. The sense or meaning of the ar». 
tides stands just as it did, for them, at the 
,very beginning. The result is, that the sub-^ 
scribpr takes the liberty in question, upon the 
same allowance, as a fair traciesman would take 
the liberty, in a payment of forty pounds nine¬ 
teen shillings, to slip in one or more counters 
in the likeness of real guineas. 

But let us hear him out. “ When the ex- 

pressions he must use, are ambiguous (and 
“ they are made ambiguous by different ex- 
“ plapations of them) what he affirms is io 
“ part unknown.’* 

Can this possibly he, “when each expres- 
“ sion, has . the full Aveight for which it gene- 
“ rally passies.” ,Yes, very Avell, if you will 
extend;.this liberty to mental reserves, and 
equivocations; hut not otherwise. Far Afho 
knows not, that the usual acceptation t»f 
Avords puts off all .concealment as well aaali 
ambiguity in the commerce of honest and 
jipright men. 
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But indeed the sense o? this pafagfaph is as 
deffedHVe as the casuistry of it is detestable. 
And so far as what the subscriber affirms, is 
unknown, it cannot be false.” Why no, 
worthy Doctor, nor true-neither. - Row can 
any man forma belief that another does or does 
not; depart from the' truth, when What that 
other affirms is unknown ? 

The subscriber indeed is no loser by this. 
Fd! the npshot is, that this mint-master of sen¬ 
ses has ' put him into a condition,' where, let 
him meah what he will, no man alive can blame, 
dtber his want of judgment, or his waht of 
sincerity. ' 

** Anritbtr use, says the Doftor may be made 
of this variety of interpretations.” 

^ One use of it all the world sees. ' It enables 
a j^atmany men to hold large and luc^-ative 
prefisrniftnts, who, were they bound down to 
■^c tmeoriginal'sense df the articles, and who, 
if they could notflnd the means of takingrnore 
Kberty than the law or the church gives themj 
would'not be quite so much at ease in their 
pOssessHjns, But^that this defendfershould find 
atiotlier usefor tins variety besides this, is sur¬ 
prising enough to those who consider, that, 
riavingfirst laW it down as'a principle that the 
krticles are a test of' the subscribers opinions, 
he has’ fairly shewn, by contending for this 
variety of interpretation's, th^fthe articles are 
absolutely useless'for any such purpose. 'The 
defender’s other nse however is this^ 

/'' This variety thay help to exphifft^tfie na- 
■•‘•tuTeand force of that assent wnicW is'^’vieh 
‘‘ to the articles; to shew, thatifc ireve# 
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** concei/ed to have so much rigourj as 'would 
“ exclude all improvements from theology.’’ 

That is tot say, one variety may help to ex¬ 
plain another., The articles are, a:ad are not,, 
a test of opinions ; there is one variety ; and 
therefore you may, or may not assent ta 
them, according to the circumstances you ara 
in; there is another. We meet with a sort of 
subscribers presently, who subscribe in no 
sense at all, but that of writing their names. 
Is it hot reasonable to allow these to. give no 
assent at all to the articles ? 

What force every man gives to his own as¬ 
sent, is a point not to be debated by me; but 
that it'has been conceived to have so much ri¬ 
gour, in the intention of the injoyners pf sub¬ 
scription, as to exclude all improvements in 
those points of theology to which the articles 
relate, is a matter of fiift, which I think no 
man of learning, our defender excepted, would 
deny. 

Not so conceived indeed by the compilers of 
the articles ; who most probably, never con¬ 
ceived that any improvements could be made 
in theology beyond what they had made' them¬ 
selves- I say this, not only upon the credit of 
the histories and other Waitings which have 
transmitted their particular characters to us, 
but from the remarkable opposition our elder 
divines in all succeeding ages, liave made to 
all discoveries in sacred literature, which have 
in any degree deviated from the establislied 
system. But all men of sense and discernment 
who have been inclined to favour such disco- 

G 2 
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TetJes, liave not only conceived such rigour in 
the intended assent, but have loudly com¬ 
plained of it And this discernment is indeed 
the true father of that variety forwbich the de¬ 
fender is pleading ; a variety, begotten, not 
upon our legal mother the church, who to this 
hour disclaims it as a spurious oifspring, but 
brought into being, and forced upon thechurch 
by a sort of violence, to which, though he 
touches upon it with great caution and tender¬ 
ness, even our author himself appears not ts> 
be an absolute stranger.* 

The Doctor indeed would persuade us that 
there is still legal room enough left for these im¬ 
provements; and this willingness to admit them 
deserves our thanks, at least, in such a writer 
as he is. But, alas! it is but a willingness af¬ 
ter all ; and though the Doctor gives us a spe¬ 
cious account of the fa6t, his impotence in 
supporting it, leaves us still under the mortifi¬ 
cation of perceiving too plainly, the utter in- 
con’sistency between what is, and what only 
should be. 

To set ourselves right therefore, and, if we 
can, the Dodlor too, it may not be amiss to 
pay a little attention to these improvements in 
theology, of which he has made this honour¬ 
able mention. 

Improvements in theology are of two sorts : 
artificial and real. Artificial improvements in 
theology are made by building systems, partly 
upon passages of s6i'ipture ill understood,part- 

* ** With whuever vk^ence it was at fiift iotroduced,*’ ftcs 
Sermon page i|. 
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ly upon some fantastical notions of things, 
which never had any existence, but in the 
brain of some crazy or conceited dreamer, who 
thought fit to call himself a philosopher. 

Theological improvements, really such, con¬ 
sist in finding out, and shewing the true sense 
of those scriptures, upon which these systems 
are built; and in opposing to the philosophical 
jargon intermixed with ^em, the bright and 
clear mirror of the gospel. By these latter im¬ 
provements, nine in ten of the systems in be¬ 
ing (if something did not stand in the way, 
which is neither truth nor reason) would be 
reduced to heaps of rubbish. 

If thenyou would make way for the eifedual 
operation of these improvements, you must of 
necessity remove the systems which usurp their 
places, obstrud their free course, and debilitate 
their influence. 

Instead of this, the defender proposes that 
as “ new discoveries spring up, new explana- 
tions of the old system should be gradually 
“ framed,and adapted to it.” A method so ex¬ 
cessively preposterous, that I have chosen ra¬ 
ther to represent it as a peculiar proposal of the 
defender’s, than, as he himself has done, a 
method adually taken with our articles. 

He is for having the articles still keep the 
ground they occupy. And so in God’s name 
let them, if upon a fair and impartial e.vamina- 
tion, they shall be found to be true interpreta- 
tionsof scripture. But Idffcandouritsclf judge 
whether his way of making room' for new dis¬ 
coveries and improvements, does not clearly 
imply the contiary. 
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I? there then no way less absurd, less con? 
tradi^ory to truth, reason, scripture, &c. of 
admitting these improvements, and encoura¬ 
ging these discoveries, than what the defender 
speaks of ? Probably, yes ; but that is not 
the point. This kind of edifices are not wont' 
to fall, without involving in their ruin num-- 
berless emoluments from which the sons of men 
derive unspeakable comforts and convenicn- 
cies. And therefore—rail hands to work to 
prop, and whiten, and daub with ontempered 
jnortaj*; that whatever in the building itself is 
infirm, awry, and out of all proportion, may 
appear (at least to, spectators placed at certain 
distances, and in peculiar attitudes) strong, 
upright, and in perfect symmetry. And thus 
we come by those “some things Avhicli every 
“ commentator adds,” and probably wjll keep 
adding “ to the common stock,” to the times 
of remote posterity; whom we cannot but fe¬ 
licitate, on the blessings they are likely to en¬ 
joy in explanations of explanations of explana¬ 
tions without end or number ! 

If it were possible for the DoClor to atone for 
this aukward defence (not of the church, for 
she is at the best but passively obedient to these 
expedients, and in her real charaCler utterly 
disowns them, but) of modern subscribers ; he 
would merit a little favour on account of the 
concession with which he closes this para¬ 
graph, viz. “If ev’^iy minute difference would 
“ oblige a man to dissciit; for the same rea- 
“ son every interpreter of our articles, and 
“ perhaps every thinking man, must haye dis- 
“ sented also.” 
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No diffcrettce, I apprehend, in matters o£ 
dodtrine, between the scriptures, and articles 
merely hiittiah, can be so minute, as not to 
oblige a thinking man to dissent from the iat« 
ter. And who knows but every thinking man 
(unless he is guidec^by fashion in this as well 
as other church-matters) should have dissen¬ 
ted, and for this same reason? What men h‘av<e, 
done, and what they should have done, ma^ 
be very diflerent things. Concerning which 
one might perhaps learn some tidings of con-; 
sequence, (not by consulting the defender, 
but) fiQiu those thinking men, who, having 
examined the articles before they subscribed 
them, would be ingenuous enough to inform 
us, how far they subscribed them xvillingly ev 
anhno, and from a real and sincere conviction 
of their truth. 

But to give all the scope that is possible to 
the thinking subsoriber, he is told by the casu¬ 
ist, that “ the liberty of adding newexplana- 
“ tions to the articles, is such as cannot he 
“ precisely marked out.” 

Did I not foretel that the defender before 
we bad done with him, would throw up his 
gsfme ? A page^r two ago, “ he would not 
“ undertake to inquire what the limits of this; 
“ variety of interpretations ought to be. It 
** was sufficient if he coulck determine what 
“ they are,” Here he fairly confesses he knowi 
as little of one as the other. An admirable 
advocate ! who neither kllows what the merits 
of his client’s cause are, nor what they ought 
to be! 
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In vain does he endeavour to keep his own 
inefficiency in countenance, by appealing to 
tne case of many moral rules, and all the rules 
of civil liberty, 

'■ The liberty here mentioned, aays he, is 
** such as cannot be precisely marked out,and 
** is therefore liable toabule,” 

And is therefore most evidently not liable to 
abuse. No man can be justly charged with the 
abuse of his liberty, till you have marked out 
the limits of it, If there is any sort of liberty 
which has no limits, or what is the same thing, 
whose limits cannot be marked out, no man 
can be said to abuse such liberty, let him ex¬ 
tend it ever so far. And to tell the public a 
secret of the Do6i;or’s, which he wanted to 
conceal under the mask of a received sense ; 
from this very supposition only of an unlimited 
liberty in subscribing, arises the impossibility 
of that crime, of which he attempts to acquit 
the english clergy. 

“ But many moral rules are liable to abuse, 
“ which are nevertheless both reasonable and 
“ useful : and so are all the rules of civil li- 
“ berty, which are yet of the greatest impor-? 
tance to the happiness of mankind,” 

No manner of doubt of it; but it is fora 
contrary reason, namely, because the bounds 
of these rules may be precisely marked out, 
If the bounds of such rules could not be pre¬ 
cisely marked out, offences against them could 
not be punished, because they could never be 
discovered ; and what is still worse, the rules 
themselves would neither be reasonable, useful, 
Ror of the least importance to the happiness 
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tjf rtunkind : which, as our author has defen* 
ded it, seems to he much the case with sub¬ 
scription to our articles. What possible temp¬ 
tation could draw this man out of the fastnesses 
of his peculiarity ? 

Hitherto the reader is allowed to suppose, 
that the subscriber with all this liberty, is still 
bound to subscribe the articles in some sense. 
But the Dodlor is now going to venture an ob¬ 
servation on the subjeiE't, (and what is it, after 
what he has already ventured, that he .may 
not venture besides?) by tliebenefit of which, 
liberty is given to some sorts of subscribers to 
subscribe, or assent to the articles, without 
putting any sense at all upon them. 

. His observation is this. “Not only the 
“ propositions to which we assent, but theas- 
“ sent itself, may be differently understood. 

The circumstances of the persons who give 
“ it create this difference. It must be con- 
“ ceived to be given with more solemnity and 
“ more exactness by him who professes to 
study every branch of religious knowledge, 
“ than by one engaged chiefly in other pur- 
“ suits ; by a man of mature Judgment, than 
“ by a youth just beginning to exercise his 
reason. Jt is not necessary, that these dis- 
*' tindtions should be made by public autho- 
** rity. The common sense of mankind will 
“ introduce them.” 

By saying, “ It is not necessary these dis- 
“ tinftions shouhl be made by public autho- 
“ rity,” the defender grants, that public au¬ 
thority hath not made them ; and if public au¬ 
thority hath not made them, public authority 
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hath ^platnly excluded them. Por ^fho w ithait 
hefrides hath authority to iutroduoe them ? Tlw 
co^imoa seuse of mankind must be guided iia 
tills, as in all other cases, by plain ftifts. If pttb» 

• lie authority has injoined sulwcriptions in one 
precise form of words, and to one and the same 
collcfiion ofdodlrines, without making or men¬ 
tioning any allowances or distindlions,between 
youth and old age, minority or maturity, 
learning or ignorance, , &c. nothing can pos¬ 
sibly introduce such distinftions, but some¬ 
thing superior to public authority. Of this 
kind perhaps may be the common sense of this 
learned man, but assuredly the common sense 
of mankind soars to no such pitch. 

Young peojjle are apt to do some rash and 
foolish things of their own motion, and to be 
led into others. By the wicked artifices of 
knaves and seducers. The wisdom of public 
authority has thought it necessary, in many of 
these^cases, to preserve inadvertent youth from 
the fatal efie^ts of its own ' folly and indiscre¬ 
tion, by making a legal distinfilion between the 
a6ls of a boy of sixteen, and those of a man of 
sixty} even Avhere the ads are the very same. 
This distindion is made by voiding the ad of 
tile young man, and leaving that of the old one 
in its full obligation. 

Common sense sees the reason of this, and 
approves it. But had not the distindion been 
adually made by public authority, all the 
common sense orall mankind, could not have 
made it'appear, that what was only fit andrea-> 
sonable to be done, Avas adually done. 
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Tikis vn the case of sebscriptions; men of 
sense, consklering tlie tloiftrines to be subscrk . 
bed as consisting of many Various and bjtvicate 
points of theology, may ppihaps think it 
equally,fit and reasonable, Uiat no greater obr. 
ligation should be laid upon minors in the one 
case, than in the otlrer. Jlut here public au¬ 
thority ads a dittcrent part. It is pot barely 
silent and permissive^ but expressly prescribes 
the ad of subscribing to young and old, no¬ 
vices and adepts, in the same terras ; and con¬ 
siders and requires it as a security for a pai> 
ticular purpose, of equal obligation upon all 
alike who give it. 

The common sense of mankind indeed, may' 
possibly introduce one distindion between tlte 
obligations in question, and that is, a distinc¬ 
tion made by that authority which is superior 
to the highest upon earth. That authority will 
doubtless distinguish properly, between the 
subscription of a child, who is incapable of 
gding otherwise in such a case, than by direc'!- 
tion or compulsion, and tlve subscription of a 
man, who is capable of making an accurate 
judgment upon the natuiT, conditions and 
force of his own deliberate ad. Whether such 
distindions, so introduced, will in the end, be 
very honourable to the cause he is considering. 
Is humbly recommended to the serious conside- 
ration of the defender himself 

As to the teaching children such creeds^ or 
requiring those who are a little farther advan¬ 
ced in life to assent, in any rlegree, to suoh ar¬ 
ticles of man’s device, “ some parts of which 

they tyill not understand till after many 
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** years, some perhaps never. ” the wisdom and 
propriety of both are so much of a piece, that 
I most willingly leave it those who are fond of 
the practice, to determine which of the two de¬ 
serves the preference. 

And here ends this most remarkable defence 
of the subscriptions required in the church of 
England. A defence conducted on such prin¬ 
ciples as manifestly tend to confound the com¬ 
mon use of language, subvert the foundations 
of good faith in civil commerce, and to reduce 
the word of God to an ignominious level with 
the futile and unstable systems of weak and 
presumptuous men. 

How it may fare with this protestant church 
of ours, should she ever adopt the Doctor’s 
plan of subscription (which heaven forbid) is 
perhaps of some consequence to the public in 
an ecclesiastitral view. 

But it is of much more, that his peculiar 
rules of interpretation should be utterly ex¬ 
pelled from every branch of civil intercourse 
between man and man. “ For (toborrow the 
•words of a v'cnerable and much injured prelate 
in a late alleging and interesting appeal to the 
public.) “ hex truth and falsehoody integrity 
** and knavery, simplicity and fraud, be de- 
creed to be the same things ; or G^bich is 
all one) to have the same marks so strong 
upon them, that they cannot be at all dis- 
tinguished from one another; and when this 
“ is the case, tET civil society subsist tY 

IT CAN.” 
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OCCASIONAL REMARKS 

UrON SOMS LATl STHICTUftSS ON 

THE CONFESSIONAL, &c.' 

TPhAT such a book as the Confessional 
should be permitted to make its way in the 
world without warm and vig'orous opposition, 
could never be expefiled by any man. who had 

tlie least acquaintance with the state and tern* 

per of the times in Avhich it appeared. It 
Would' indeed have been a weak and unreason¬ 
able expedation in any times, which have af¬ 
forded occasion for such inquiriesi The sub¬ 
jects there treated of, are of great and public 
Importanoe. Itwas fit the.y sliould be serious¬ 
ly, freely, and'thoroughly examined: and if 
ft should* be found that the author’s principles 
or his conclusions were destitute of all founda¬ 
tion, it was equally fit that his-, book should be 
consigned-to contempt and oblivion. 

The merits of the main.qu^tion,laid with¬ 
in ai small compass, namely, “ whether ,tli© 
goverftors- of protestant clmrches have a 
right, Upon the original principles of tlie 
reformation, to establish confessions of'foith 
*tauddo>£l;d!iei dpawn-iqi la the ofartif 
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** f)c5a1 system, and in terms not clearly ^vat- 
** ranted by the scriptures, as tests of the or- 
** thodoxy of the ministers officiating in such 
•t'churches 

The first that appeared on the affirmative side 
of this question, in opposition to the Confes-* 
sionai, was the Reverend Dr. Rutherforth, 
who endeavoured to lodge the fight of estab¬ 
lishing such tests with the governors of parti¬ 
cular churches, in virtue of a scriptural com- 
mhsipn or appointment peculiar to their office 
and station. 

To him succeeded the ingenious author of 
an Essay on Establisknicnts in Religion, M'ho 
thought proper to give the civil magistrate a 
share of authority, along with the superior 
clergy, in the establishing such tests ; a point 
the Reverend Doftor abovementioncU s'-emed 
to have overlooked. 

These several theories underwent candul and 
sensible examinations from the masterly hand 
of the judicious Dr. Benjartiin Dawson, who, 
hath laid both these schemes of church power, 
as these authors have drawn them out, under 
difficulties from which it will not be easy to 
disengage them, upon any principles consistent 
with the claims and professions either of those 
who first separated from the church of Rome, 
or of those who have since undertaken to jus¬ 
tify that separation upon the surest grounds. 

The Confessional, having, by the help of 
so able an auxiliary, and of some other intelli¬ 
gent andingenirous friends of religious liberty, 
stood firm and unshaken by these more regu¬ 
lar approa^cbes, it became necessary to .change 
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the method of attack, and, ashath been usual 
in Other )) 0 ’leiflic operations, to harfass'the au¬ 
thor with a lighter kind of artillery, calculated 
to disparage'his talents as a writer, and his 
probity as a man, and tomake him contempti¬ 
ble and ridiculods, and if possible, scandalous. 

Something of this tendency was slightly 
thrown out by the author of the Essay on Es^ 
tabliskments^K&c. But these little reflexions 
having already fallen'tinder the notice of the 
candid examiner of that essay, may, for tSib 
present, be passed by. 

But tvho would have expeXed that the grave 
Dr, Rutherforth should condescend to engage 
.I'! this kind of skirmish ? or that he should in¬ 
troduce a formal defence of his charge with ob¬ 
serving, that the Conft'ssional was etevenyeafs 
in the author's training? Perhapi, indeed, 
this r:iay be acircumstanceof more consequence 
tlia»^ one would at first imagine. For the ite- 
vere’^d i\Ir. Benjauiin Pye, in the Preface to 
lii;> live Letters, more lately published, hatli 
thought it necessary to inform the world, with 
less cerrainty indeed as to the point of chrono¬ 
logy* and a remarkable variation of the meta¬ 
phor, ;that the author of the Confessional was 
more them 'ten years brooding over it. 

. Now admit one or other of these.accounts 
(which of them you please) to be true, what 
: would,, these gentlemeni'infer •from such re¬ 
marks to the disparagement of the author or 
his book V Flotn every writer who publishes 
- his sentiments on serious and important i^ub- 
jeXs, the public has a right to expeX as^mudli 
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accuracy human infirmity in general and 
ithc impcrfe6tions of particular men, will ad¬ 
mit of. And the more time ^liose writers 
take to compose', revise, and corre6l their per¬ 
formances, the more resped they shew for the 
public, for whose information or entertainment 
•their labours are intended.- 

Possibly, these gentlemen might mean, un¬ 
der this intimation, t». convey anbiher to 
their readers, that is to. .say, that they are wrir 
ters of superior abilities, and could each of 
them have producerl a bigger and abetter book 
in thee^uen/Aor tenth part of the time: which 
may be very true, but would have been hint¬ 
ed with a better grace by parties not so imme¬ 
diately. interested to have it believed. 

“ Erasmus, it is to be hoped, had too 
** much sense to value himself for reading and 
** composing fasjter than other people; but 
“ there have been writers who have shewed 
“ tlie^ vanity and their infirmity in boasting 
** of their inconceiveable abilities this way. 
“ The design of such braggards is sometimes 
partly to assure us how much they despise, 
** and how easily they can confute their anla- 
gonists: but the trick is as stale as a rotten 
“ ^nd the learned world is not to be so 
dupecL 0»vi*nT<* fttifptt.’* Lifty hy Th. Joftin, 
vol. 1. p. 40fi. And somusm for broodingSiXid 
training. 

■ Previous to Mr» Pye's Five Letters, appear- 
a small pamphlet, iintituled; Doubts 'con- 
icsrning the mthentkity of the last jfubheation 
of the Confessional: the author of which does 
not seem to have entertained the least suspi- 
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cion, that the opportunity his retirement and 
liis library afforded him of lashing the,authpr of 
the Confessional, would be of the least disad¬ 
vantage to the reputation either of h.imself or 
his performance; and yet during this'erhploy- 
ment of his learned leisure, he certainly wa.s ini 
the circumstances of a reel,use. Why then i| 
this cast oiF by Mr. Pye as a term of repfoacn 
to the author of the Confessional, not without 
a gird at the obscurity of his library ? 

No question but Mr.-'Pye thought the au*< 
tlior of the Doubts more laudably em,ployed 
than the author of the Contessipnal; but that 
consideration alone will not make the Doubter 
less a recluse while he was occupied iii this la¬ 
bour of love, nor?it all inlighten the dark cor¬ 
ners of his library. . ; , 

But it seems Mr. Pye has his reasons for thus 
charafterising the author of the Confibssiphal 
and his library more particularly, as .thes^ 
terms import that the said author “ may be 
“ somewhat mistaken in his opinion of me|i 
and times, and not have fallen at last upon 
“ the fittest; season for communicating it to 
“ the world.” Pref. p. iv. 

In my humble apprehension, the.author of 
the Confessinal is under a small obligatioh iqi 
Mr. Pye .for this last remark, It seems to carf 
ry along with it a concession that some .seasoii 
might be fit for communicating this opinion to 
the world. And this being pre-supposed, who 
is to be the judge of the fittbt season ?. What 
if the author of the Confesaipnal shpuld think, 
as other good prptestants do, that pleas for 
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Christian liberty, and for the advancement of 
truth and sincerity in Christian societies, are 
unfit at no season ? If this sentiment is just, 
iiouian whp entertains it can be far mistaken 
in his ppihion of the men who discourage such 
pleas,’ or of the times M'hich obstruct such ad¬ 
vancement. If Mr. Pye is of a different judg- 
ipent, he is not a proper person to chuse fit 
seasons for the author of the Confessional, and 
th6 n'umbers that think as he does. 

That the author of the Confessional may not 
1)6 fr^ciuently seen at the levees of great men, 
in cardipg parties, or other places of public 
resort \jhere popular intelligence is stirring, is 
very possible.. It may be his misfortune that 
he is noV Biit while he does his duty in his 
proper station, and gi ves honour to whom ho¬ 
nour is due, it cannot be bis fault that he does 
hot intrude himself where his presence is'nei¬ 
ther wanted nor required ; and it is not impos- 
sTble that .men even'of study and retirement 
inay have other means of learning what is do- 
Ib'g in the world, and by whom. 

' ^'The* author of the Doubts has dropped seve- 
#41 hints, that the author df the Confessional 
is, at the bottom, a favourer of popery. He 
hjin, tvith an ironical sneer, ^ good pro- 
iestanty'^nA ends his pamphlet with an insinu¬ 
ation, that the author of the Confessional is 
ready to run into the embraces of Father Phi¬ 
lips. Here Mr. Pye kindly becomes his vou- 
^Ver, that ah easiness towards popery is none 
6f this author®!? milin^s, and cites some passa¬ 
ges froiU. the IConfessional to ^ro ve it. 

It is prtty these gentlemen should not com- 
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ttiunicafe their-respeftive performances t6 each 
other, before they exhibit them to the public ! 
Who knows, if one of these writers should 
cbnlinue in this doubting humour, but he 
may, at some time, doubt whether Mr. Pyc 
did not cite the fragment he produces of bishop. 
Burnet’s History of his Own Times, from ^ 
spurious or a mutilated copy ? Some people 
indeed have thought, that, had he given the 
passage as it stands in the authentic editions of 
that history, common justice would have re¬ 
quired, that he should chastise bishop Burnet 
for the same offence which puts him so grie-’ 
vously out of temper with the author of the 
Confessional. 

But however Mr. Pye might think fit to treat 
the author of the Confessional, let justice be 
done to Mr. Pye. Let us acknowledge the 
seasonable and essential service he has done to 
theprotestant cause, by so much of his Five Let^ 
ters as concerns popery and popish writers. He 
deserves the thanks of all good protestants for 
it. And he would have deserved them unless, 
had he reserved bis stri6lures on the author of 
the Confessional for some other occasion. Will 
not some of his protestant readers be ready to 
ask, what have such strictures to do there? 
Does Mr. Pye mean that no body should write 
against popery, without his canonical permis¬ 
sion ? And, considering the horrid, but very 
just picture he has drawn of the church of Rome, 
with what propriety can he blame the author of 
the Confessional for desiring that the churchy 
of England may keep as far out of her way as 
possible ? 
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The Critical Reviewers speak of the author- 
tithe Doubts abo-vementioned as an ingenious 
toriters and so far I agree with thero<; No one 
but ■ a writer of some genius could fabricate 
such doubts out of such materials. The thing 
to be regretted is, that the wit bestowed upon 
them, light as it is, should so far outweigh the 
importance of them. So far as I can see, they 
might all be admitted for jast apd true with¬ 
out the least damage to the argument of the 
Confessional. For what do we learn from them, 
but that the author of that book is, in some 
instances, a fallible, and, if you will, a care¬ 
less, in others, a confident writer? In some 
instances he hath made mistakes; in others, he 
hath presumed to be of his own opinion, with¬ 
out asking leave of the Doubter and his asso¬ 
ciates. 

But when the said reviewers add, that the 
passages in question are fairly cited and com¬ 
pared, I must beg leave to dissent from them, 
and to enter an appeal to the public, on the 
behalf of the author of the Confessional. 

For example. “ You tell us” (says the 
Doubter, addressing himself to the author of 
the Confessional,) p. xxix. of the preface to 
“ the first edition, that king Charles II. pro- 

MisED, in his Declaration from Breda, two 
“ things concerning religion; the first of which 
*' was, a quite new model oj the church of En- 

gland. Doubts, p, 2. 

The words, however, of that Preface are 
these: “Charles II. published a Declaration 
“ at Breda, giving the presbyterians to under- 
''stand two things, &c.” Now, unless it is 
impossible that people should be given to un- 
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ierstand^ or made to expect any thing, except 
by a promise in express words, the author of 
the Confessional may still be in the right, and 
even justified by the passages eited in the 
Doubts from this Declaration. For if it may 
be proved, 1. that the presbyterians did aSn* 
ally understand by the Declaration from Brc* 
da, that there would be a quite new model of 
the church of England; and 2. tl>at the king 
himself intended that this they should tinder- 
stand by it, no room will be left for cavils on 
this head. 

To the first point let us hear Richard Bax¬ 
ter. “ In the deep sense of this danger,” says 
he, “ I set myself to try, wbetlrer terms of 
“possible concord might be obtained; the 
“ London ministers joyned; the king greatly 
“ encouraged us; first by his Declaration at 
“ Breda.” Baxter's Life kp Sylvester, Ap¬ 
pendix, ISO. 

And to these terms of possible concord the 
Declaration from Breda plainly pointed; viz; 
“ And because the passion and uncharitable- 
“ ness of the times have produced several opi- 
“ nions in religion by which men are engaged 
“ in parties and animosities against each other, 
“ which, when they shall heretf ter unite in a 
freedom of conversation, will be composed or 
better understood; we do declare a liberty to 
tender consciences,” &c. 

But Baxter and the London ministers veryr 
well knew, that neither these parties and ani¬ 
mosities could be composed, nor any terms of 
possible concord obtained, without aquiten^w 
* model of the.church of England. And that 

* Perhaps the word model may give oflence to the Doubter. Hm 
author of the Confeflieoal, however, hu pretty good authority fof 
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this indeed was the scjise of ail- sorts^ appears 
from the free conversation the same London 
ministers had with the king, concerning terms 
of possible concord, when as yet they had no ; 
)ubrie encouragement to propose such ternis^ 
)ut what they understood the Declaration 
Tom Breda had'given them. Baxter's Life^ 
!’art II. p. 230, 231,- &c. ' 

But it may he said, ‘ ‘ the presbyterians mis- 
“ understood this Declaration.” Let us then 
inquire how the king intended they, should 
understand it. 

' !•.* Along with the DecMratioii from Breila, 
cited by the Doubter, and of- the same date, 
came a letter from his majesty to the speaker 
of the house of Cornnrons (Whitelock; p. 702, 
calls it his message and declaration to the house 
of commons,) 'wherein his majesty says, “ we 
*Miope, in due time, ourself to proposesome- 
thing to you for the propagation of it”, [the 
protestant religion,]that -will satisfy the 
world, that we have always made it our care 
and our study, and have enough observed, 
what is most like to bring disadvantage to 
it.” We shall see presently, that w'hat bis 
majesty had to propose, was a quite new model 
of the church of England. - 

2. His majesty’s declaration concerning ec- 

ufing it 00 this occalion, even that of Lord Clarendon, by^ wlw^ we 
are mformed ibat “a committee was appointed before his majefly’a 
return to debate and prepare the m o d e t. for religion." Continu* 
ation of his Life, 8»o. vol. II. p. l If this committee was appoin- 

ted upon the Lords dtRting that Jbfttt ttttiy be cotijidcted to tnake 

Awacfttf (fee whitelock, p. 70s. under May i, 1660,) it 
wasiminediately occafioned. by bis majefly’s .letters and declaration* 
from Breda 5 and affords 'a fulljuflificauoaat the author of the Con* 
lieffiaaal tn ttmina. 
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clcsiastical aflFaii's bears date October 25, 1660.” 
In this Declaration we read as follows. “When 
“ we were in Holland^ we were attended by 
“ many grave and learned ministers from 
“ hencBj who were looked upon as the most 
“ able and principal assertors of the presbyte- 
“ rian opinions, with whom we had as much 
“ conference as the multitude of affairs which 
“ were then upon us would pennitus to have; 
“ and, to our great satisfa^ion and comfort, 
“ found them full of affection to us, of zeal 
“ for the peace of the church and state, and 
“ neither, enemies (as they have been given 
“ out to be) to episcopacy or liturgy, but mo- 
“ destly to desire such alterations in either, 
“ as, without shaking foundations, might best 
“ allay the present distempers which the in- 
“ disposition of the .time, and the tenderness 
“ofsome men’s consciences, had contracted; 
“ for the better doing whereof we did intend, 
“ upon our first arrival in this kingdom, to 
“ call a synod of divines, as the most proper 
“ expedient to provide a proper remedy for all 
“ those differences and dis-satisfadlions which 
“ had or should arise in matters of religion; 
“ and in the mean time we published, in our 
“ declaration from Breda, a liberty to tender 
“ consciences, &c.” 

So then we see the liberty to tender consci^ 
ences, published in the declaration from Breda, 
was granted as a kind of interim, till a proper 
remedy for all those differences and dissatisfac¬ 
tions which had arisen, or should arise, in 
matters of religion, could be provided. Thus 
the Presbyterians, as we have seen, understood 
this declaration from Breda, and in conse*. 
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quence of so understanding il were encouraged 
tf> propose their terms of possible concord; and 
as appears from the king’s own''testimony, if 
they had not so understood it, they would not 
have understood it as his majesty intended 
they should understand it. ' 

To proceed. , The calling of a synod of di¬ 
vines appearing to his majesty not to be a pro¬ 
per expedient for the purpose of composing 
these differences and dissatisfactions at the 
time this declaration concerning ecclesiastical 
affairs was published, for reasons therein given, 
his majesty takes it upon himself to give some 
determination, by way of concessions to the 
prcsbyterians and other scrupulous ministers. 
And, lest it should be thought that these con- 
ce-^sions were different from the proposal me¬ 
ditated at Breda, his majesty puts that matter 
out of dispute in the following words. “ To 
“ conclude, and in this place to explain what 
“ we mentioned before, and said in our letter 
“.to the house of commons from Breda, that 
“ we hoped in due time ourself to propose some- 
“ what for the propagation of the protestant 
V religion, &c.—We conjure '^all our loving 
** subje^s to acquiesce in, and submit to, this 
“ our declaration concerning those differences, 
“ which have so much disquieted the nation at 
“ home, and given such offence to the protes- 
“ tant churches abroad.” 

It remains now only to be considered, whe¬ 
ther these alterations and concessions did not 
amount to a quite new model of the church of 
Eng land ? 

And here, to «void prolixity, I must refer 
the reader for particulars to the declaration it- 
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»elf, and request him to compare them with 
the c\ld model, as it was left by the bishops of 
king Charles .1. The last of these concessions, 
indeed, the sort of men with whom the author 
of the Confessional hath to do, obliges me to 
put down at full length. 

“ And because some men, otherwise pious 
“ and learned, say, they cannot conform unto 
“ the subscription required by tlie canon, nor 
“ take the oath of canonical obedience, we are 
“ content, and it is our will and pleasure (so 

“ they take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
“ macy,) that they shall recciwe ordination, in- 
“ stitution, and induftion, .and shall be per- 
“ mitted to exercise.their fun6tion, and to en- 
“ joy the profits of their livings, without the 
“ said subscription or oath of canonical obe- 
“ dience. And moreover, that no persons in 
“ the universities shall, for want of such sub-^ 
“ scription, be hindered in the taking of their 
“ degrees. Lasitly; that none be judged to 
“ forfeit his presentation or benefice, or bedc- 
“ prived of it, upon the statute of the thirteenth 
“ of queen Elizabeth, chapter the twelfth, so 
“ he read and declare his assent to all the ar- 
“ tides of religion, which only concern the con» 
“ fession of the true Christian faiths and the 
“ doctrine of the sacraments, comprised in the 
“ book of articles in the said statute inenti- 
“ ooed.” 

Now, if this concession alone is not a quite 
new model of the church of England, I must 
insist upon it that those gentlemen who have 
accused the author of the Confessional of at¬ 
tempting to subvert the chm*ph of England a 
fundamentis, only for proposing to have the 
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canonic^ subscription to the xxxix articles 
taken away, are widely mistaken. 

Great as my regard is for, the author of the 
Doubts, I freely own I have not taken all these 
pains on his .account only. The last cited pas- 
sage gives me an opportunity of paying my 
respects to a more considerable personage, yn- 
der wliose standard the Doubter may possibly 
have ini sted. 

This 1 ttle collection of Doubts made its ap¬ 
pearance like one of those dwarfs recorded in 
ancient romance, who strutted into the lists 
immediately before the giant, partly to set otf 
the amplitude of his person, and partly to bear- 
some part of his light armour. Accordingly 
this diminutive w'riter having vapoured about 
awhile, in stalks a terra-fdius exhibiting bis 
defiance, under the, title of A letter to the 
author of the Confessional, containing remarks 
on the Preface to hisfrst edition. In this let¬ 
ter the concessions and alterations in king 
Charles lid's Declaration concerning ecclesi¬ 
astical affairs are. thus represented. 

“ The king was, in the main, for restoring 
** tlie establishment, as it was before the year 
“ 1640; yet in testimony of his desire of peace 
and union, if by such means it could be ob- 
“ tained, he consented to restrain the episco- 
*‘ pal jurisdiction, to perarit the liturgy to be 
“ altered, and to indulge the scrupulous in Se- 
^‘veral instances, with lespeQ: to ceremonies 
and ecclesiastical habits.” p, ,47, 

Warily, good Sir! Take heed how you go 
on; not a syllable of removing the bulwark of 
subscriptions for ever so much, lest somebody 
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should ask, how the establishment stood in this 
main point before the year 1640? 

And then again;: i/ bysuch medns tt could Ic 
obtained. . But why are we not told what pre¬ 
vented its being.obtained by such means? For 
a very good reason, That circumstance belongs 
to the defence-of the Preface. And, as the 
representation now stands, you may, it you 
please, ascribe this prevention to the’obstinacy 
of the presbyterians. Bishop Burnet, how¬ 
ever, shews a fairer side of them. “ The Earl 
of Clarendon,” s^s his lordship,' “got the 
“ king to publish a Declaration, soon after his 
“ restoration, concerning ecclesiastical affairs, 
“ to which if he had stood, very probably the 
“ greatest part of them might have been gainr 

“ ed.”-So then this treaty of peace and 

union did not miscarry on the side of the pres-* 
byterians. But pray, why did not the king 
stand to his declaration ^ The historian ho¬ 
nestly tells us. “ The bishops did not approve 
“ofit.” Hist. O. T. Fol. vol. I. p. 178. 

But, lest bishop Burnet’s authority should be 
disputed, let us hear what account the presby¬ 
terians themselves give by the pen of Richard 
Baxter, 'in a petition intended to be presented 
to the king, about the year 1675. 

“And the grief of our souls for the present 
“ divisions doth,call up our thankful remem- 
** brance—that your majesty published so gra- 
“ cious a declaration of ecclesiastical affairsj 
“ as, had it lived, had prevented our present 
“ distractions; yea, thatyour house of cormnons 
“ pve your majesty the [their] public thanks 
for your healing means; though some now 
“ take all our divisions and distractions to be 
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** a tmller evil tbaa the terms of that your 
“majesty’s declaration would be.” Baxter’s 
Life, Part III. p. 564. [misnumbered for 164.] 

•This is a specimen of the many artifices with 
which this letter abounds. .What a pleasant 
variety of doubts might a man form out of it, 
who should be blessed with the happy Vein of 
the facetious artist upon the carpet ? In sober 
sadness, these softeners doby no means become 
so solemn a reprover of disingenuity, and so 
magisterial a correftor of false history. 

The next otfencc that is given to the Doubter 
is, that the author of the Confessional does not 
pav due respedl to the authorities of Heylin 
aifd Plaifere concerning the declaration at the 
head of the xxxix articles. 

What Plaifere • says amounts only to this, 
that the said declaration was prefixed to the 
articles in his time, and had King Charles’s 
authority, which will by no means prove that 
it was not there in the foregoing reign, or that 
it had not King James’s authority as well as 
King Charles’s. Suppose the Doubter should 
have occasion to say, in some of his learned 
labours, “ moreover the King’s most ejccellent 
“ Majesty that n<m is^ in his proclamation for 
“ the encouragement of piety and virtue, 
would he expert that posterity should take this 
for sufficient proof that this proclamation was 
not published by any of his majesty’s royal 
predecessors? ■ 

Doctor Heylin indedd exhibits this declara¬ 
tion from a ^ok intituled Bibliotheca Regia, 
which was probably a colledtion of public re¬ 
scripts of several sorts, during the reign of 
King Charles; some, of which, for aught that 
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appears, might only have been republished in 
this colledion, as what king Charles miglvt 
think fit to coijfirm by his own authority, 
though first issued in his father’s reign. 

Be that as it may, the works of both these 
writers were extant in the days of bishop Bur¬ 
net and Dr. Nichols; and as neither of the lat¬ 
ter seem to have paid any regard to these tes¬ 
timonies, the authorities of Plaifere and Heylin 
could not preclude the author of the,Confessi¬ 
onal from the liberty of choosing hia party in 

the matter in difference between the bishop and 
Dr. Nichol#; which he hath done, one would 
have thought, with sufficient diffidence to have 
prote6i:ed hyn from the insult of any one pre¬ 
tending to the name of a scholar and a gentle¬ 
man. 

“But,” as the Doubter goes on, “this is 
*‘not the point;” and a much more formida¬ 
ble accusation is brought against the author of 
the Confessional. 

“ In your’s” (meaning, in the copy of the 
declaration used by the author pf the.Confes¬ 
sional,) “ it seems his majesty, does not say, 
“ that he had caused a declaration made and 
“ published by himself, for the,purposes men- 
, “ tioued in the proclamation, to be printed 
“ and published along with the thirty-nine ar- 
“ tides.” Doubts^ Tp. 5. . . 

To judge of the fairness of this citation, we 
must put down the passage as it stan.d§ .in the 
Cpnfessional, p. 13?, note, Ed. ?. 

^ j “ You wijl say perhaps, and why.piight not 
** this originally be King Charles’s own De- 
“ claration ? I answer, it might be"so; but if 
“ it was, it is unaccountable bis majesty should 
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oot say, IN THE PASSAGE ABOVE-CITE®, llfi 
“ had caused a Declaration made and published 
by himself,'for the purposes mentioned iij 
'‘the proclamation, to‘be printed and piib- 
“ lished aldng with'a new editloir of the .thirty- 
nine articles.” 

■ • Now so it hapjjens, that the passage above- 
tited, \vai not from the Declaration before th^ 
articles, but from the Proclarfthtioti cn\\\tig iil 
the-copies of Montague’s Ccesarem, 

tnentibned p. 131. Had'^tlie Doubter given 
the least hint o('a passage abope-cited, the rca- 

clcf perhaps might have gone to t]ie Coiifessi- 
ional to look for it, which would have been ab¬ 
solute destruction to the Doubt, The Doubter 
therefore, in.his great accuracy and clearness, 
thought fit to drop this little clause as nothing 
to his purpose. 

The next doubt is one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary in the whole collection. According to 
?lushwoTth, the house of Commons put the 
very same construction upon his majesty’s de- 
dlaraiion that Sir John Elliot did; and, in con¬ 
sequence of that construction, entered into a 
remarkable vow, plainly to guard against the 
design of the Declaration, and to take care 
that the power of religion might not be left to 
the persons of those men to whon^ the Declara¬ 
tion left it. Rushworth, voh I. p. 649, 65Q. 

Let us now attend to' the words of the De¬ 
claration which may be supposed to have given 
occasion to this construftion, which I trans¬ 
cribe from Dr. Heylin’s copy (taken from the 
Bibliotheca 3?egi<i aboVe-meritlotted), novjr ly¬ 
ing before me. 
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“ That out of our princely care that the 
“ ckurch-7nen may. do the work which is proper 
“ untothem^ the bishops and clergie, from time 
“ to time, upw)n their humble desire, shall have 
“ licence, under our broad seal, to deliberate 
“ of, and to do all such things, as being made 
“ plain by them, and assented unto by us, 
“ shall concern the settled continuance of the 
‘ do6lrine and discipline of the church ofEng- 
“ land established ; from Avhich we shall not 
“endure any variation or departing in the 
“ least degree.” Life of Archbishop Laud, 
p. 188, 189. 

The question is, from what the king, would 
not endure any variation or departing in the 
least degree ? * 

The answers, “in doctrine of 

“ the church, he declares he will admit of no 
“ variation from what was a lreadIt establish- 
“ ed.” Doubts, p. 9. 

Ill an evil hour for his cause did the Doubter 
refer ns to Heylin’s transcript of this Declara¬ 
tion from Bibliotheca Regia; for, alas! neither 
the word now in the passage as cited by the 
Doubter, nor the word alkeady, as in his 
comment, is to be found in the said transcript. 

Indeed, in bishop Sparrow’s colle6tion of 
Articles, Injunctions, &c. and in the common 
editions, the words ate—“ of the church of 
“ England Ndw established,” which was pro¬ 
bably first put there to accommodate matters 
to the adt of uniformity of 1662. I\ul the De- 
claratiqn with which we have to do, is that and 
that only under the consideration of the house 
of Commons in 1628, of which this ffom Dr, 
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Heylin must be taken for* an authentic copy, 
till the contrary is proved. The omission of 
the word now in Heylin’s copy can hardly 
pass for an error of the pen or the press; for 
the word aleeady, which is in Sparrow’s' 
copy below, is not to be found in that given 
by Heylin. The author of the Confessional 
indeed (then probably unapprised of this very 
remarkable diflerence between the copies) ap¬ 
peals to the Declaration, as we now have' it; 
and surely with sufficient reason, upon the 
supposition that the Declaration must be con¬ 
sistent with itself. 

Por, admit the word now to have been in 
the original Declaration in the sense of already, 
what things rvere the bishops and clergy in 
convocation to deliberate of, what were they 
to do or to make plain from time to time, re¬ 
specting either doftrine or discipline, seeing 
his majesty would not endure any varying m 
the least degree from what was now or already 
established ? 

“ The external policy of the church,” says 
the Doubter; and strains hard to find a distinc¬ 
tion between external policy and essential dis¬ 
cipline. But all in vain ; the word essential is 
liis own interpolation, and in the passage quo¬ 
ted above from the Declaration, doCtrine and 
discipline go hand in hand. If the church- 
jmen might not vary the doClrine, neither might 
they vary the discipline already established ; 
and then, there being no xvork proper iinto 
fhurch-men to be done, upon what was his 
majesty’s princely care to be employed ? 

But if the discipline might be varied, so 
might the doClrine too under the same restric- 
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tions. The consequence is, that that from 
V'hich his majesty would not endure any vari* 
ation in the least degree, was the result of tliq^ 
clergy’s deliberations, what they slioiild do, of 
what tliey should make plain, from time to 
time, concerning the settled continuance both 
of the doftrine and discipline of the church of 
England. The plain cnglisli of which our sen¬ 
sible ancestors of tlrose times knew to be, that 
the king’s sanction to these convocational aCts 
being pre-snpposed, concerning which there 
was no question to be made, no man M'ould be 
allowed to vary in the least degree, either in 
dodrine or discipline, from what the clergy 
should please to make plain ; an expression 
Avhich sufficiently pointed out the tendency of 
the Declaration to the house of Commons, and 
still points it out to every reader who is at all 
acquainted with the history of those times. 

In the Confessional, p. 30, 2d. Ed. is this 
note: “ the late bishop Conybeare, in his fa- 
“ mous subscription sermon, argues from the 
“ consent required by the apostles to their doc- 
“ trines, to the consent required by succeed- 
ing church-governors to human articles.” 
For which the author is thus taken to task: 
bishop Conybeare iS apt to lay a sure foun- 
“ datijpn, and to biiihl regularly and firmly 
“ upon it. His stile and manner of building 
“are indeed, as masters differ, not much like 
“ the Confessional j but such as they are in his 
“ other productions, such they appear in this 
“ sermon, in which, as I have it, there is not 
“ any the least trace of such argumentation as 
“ is here imputed to him.*' Doubts, p. 11. 

T a 
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I must own, I am one among those who have 
thought the text of every good sermon to be 
the foundation of the preacher’s doctrine cou- 
tained in it. Bishop Conybeare’s text at the 
head of his sermon on subscription is, as I re¬ 
member (for I have not the sermon at hand,) 
1 Tim. vi. 3, 4. If any man teach otherxvisc, 
and consent not to wholesome words, even the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
doctrine which is according to godliness, he is 
proud, knowing nothing. 

Now, wliat can be built upon this foundation 
to authorise the requiring consent to any arti¬ 
cles of religion, ndthout some proof that they 
who require su%h consent, a6t by the same au¬ 
thority that the apostle Paul did in requiring 
consent to the wholesome xvords mentioned in 
the text? 

This is so natural-and proper a question upon 
the occasion, that the Doubter himself endea¬ 
vours to break the force of it, by saying, “and 
“ yet, as a true scholar does not judge of a 
“ discourse by reading only the title and text, 
“ nor a fair critic report that it contains what 
“ it does not contain, here is a difficftlty which 

“ I know not how to solve;”-why truly, 

nor I neither; for if a sermon hath no trace in 
it of what a true scholar or fah* critic would 
expert from the title and the text, it will be 
very difficult to conceive, that the preacher’s 
foundation should be surely laid, and much 
more that what he builds upon it should be re¬ 
gular' and firm. But this, it seems, is bishop 
Conybeare’s manner of building, in which I 
dare venture to say* the author of the Confes- 
sipnal hath no ambition to follow him. Is it 



for the honour of bishop Conybeare, either as 
a divine or a reasoner, to suppose he took for 
granted a point of such indispensable conse¬ 
quence to the cause he was pleading in that 
sermon, as apostolical authority ? 

The author of the Confessional, p. 310. 2d. 
edition, hath unwarily said, that ‘*Dr. Water- 
“ land recommended bishop Sanderson’s Niue 
** Cases of Conscience in bis Advice to young 
** Students.” It is a palpable mistake; andi 
whether incurred by misinformation or misap¬ 
prehension, the efFe6i: of an highly blameablc 
negligence, inasmuch as it is no small refle6lion 
upon the said Doctor, ^ to suppose him to have 
been so injudicious as to recommend that kind 
of sophistical jargon as a proper study for the 
younger part of the university. Nor indeed, 
notwithstanding Mr. Boyle’s high opinion of 
bishop Sanderson’s casuistical talents, can I 
commend Dr. Waterland’s judgment in recom¬ 
mending the said bishop’s Preelections to young 
students. 

This, however, will not excuse the author of 
the Confessional for his incautious imputation. 
But I will venture to say for him, that had he 
been apprised of his error, he would readily 
have acknowledged and corrected it in the se¬ 
cond edition of his book, with thanks for the 
information, even though conveyed in no 
gentler terms than those of the Doubter. 

The next occasion of doubt arises from 
hence, that whereas Dr. Waterland had said, 
“By compilers I mean those that composed the 
“creeds, articles, or other forms received in 
** our church. By imposers I understand the 
y governors in church and state for the time 
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“ being:” the author "of the Confessional, re-? 
marking upon a passage immediately following 
this description of compilers and imposerji, 
and where the word imposers was used, had 
said, “ by imposers, I apprehend must be meant 
“ the ministerial imposers, that is, the bishops, 
“ they being the persons appointed by law to 
“ take this security of subscription, on behalf 
“ of the church.” 

Upon which, thus the Doubter. “Now the 
“ bishops not being governors in chiirch and 
state for the time being, it is evident tllilt 
“ the Do6lor could not confine his view to 
them, when he first composed this, and in- 
“ deed some of the following chapters.”' 
Doubts, p. 15. 

But to whatever the Doctor confined his 
view, the passage cited from him confines his 
meaning to some persons under the name or 
imposers, distinct from the governors in church 
and state colleftively; as that passage exhibits 
a case in which the governors in cluirch and 
state collectively, cannot be considered as im- 
ppsers. 

For having said, “ by imposers I under-; 
“ stand the governors in church and state for 
“ the time being,” the DoCior immediately goes, 
on thus. “ The sense of the compilers, barely 
** considered, is not always to be observed, 
** but so far only, as the natural and proper 
“ signification of the words, and the intention 
“ of the imposers, binds it upon us.” 

Here then a subscriber wants to know, how 
far, in a particular case, he is bound to observe 
the sense of the compilers, barely cottsidered ! 
What is he to do? He hesitates concerning the 
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natural and proper signification of the words, 
and there remains nothing’ to determine him 
but the intention of the imposers. And where 
shall he find these imposers? Shall he go to 
the governors in church and state collefilively, 
or, what is the same thing, in their legislative 
capacity, for a resolution of his scruple? Sup¬ 
pose this to be pradlicable, the answer would 
be, “ You are mistaken in your application, 
“ we impose or bind nothing upon you but the 
“ a6l of subscribing the articles of religion. If 
“ you want to know any thing concerning 
‘ senses and intentions, with respe61: to parti- 
‘‘ cular articles, you must apply elsewhere.” 

•2"^’ there really were no imposers to sig¬ 
nify this intention to the scrupulous subscri¬ 
bers, it was absurd in Dr. Waterland to pro¬ 
pose a case where the intervention of such im¬ 
posers was made necessary; and, in my humble 
opinion, the author of the Confessional does 
not injure Dr, Waterland’s reputation, in ap¬ 
prehending that the Do6lor must have meant 
the bishops, considered as ministerial imposers, 
as there was no other way of saving the Doctor 
Jiom the imputation of glaring impropriety. 

In what then has the author of the Confes¬ 
sional be^ to blame, unless it is, that be did not 
censure Dodor Waterland, for writing with so 
JJttle precision, and omitted to entertain his 
readers with some ingenious edneer- 

Do6lor’s view,, in omitting to make a 
di^inction where he ought to,have made it? 

i he next article of impeachment is, that the 
author of the Confessional is uncertain in one 
place, and certain in another, who compiled 
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king Edward VFs articles of religion; which 
is thus introduced. 

“When you are arguing against bishop Bur- 
** net, who believed our articles to be framed 
“ by Cranmer and Ridley, you represent it as 
an uncertain point by w'hom they were coin- 
posed.” Doubts, ^,\Q. 

Observe, candid reader: the gentleman does 
not say, though he would have you think he 
means, that the author of the Confessional ar-i^ 
gues against that belief of bishop Burnet. He 
only tells you, that the author of the Confessi¬ 
onal argues against, bishop Burnet, ^yho be¬ 
lieved—many things, no question, besides the 
proposition against which the author of the 
Confessional is arguing. 

The bishop had said tb&t, “the compilers of 
our articles resolved on composing them 
“ with great temper in many points.” But or 
two methods of compiling tne articles, the bi¬ 
shop thinks one of them barely more probable 
than the other; which leaves it uncertain, in the 
bishop’s opinion, • by whom, as well as in what 
manner they were compiled. Whereupon the 
author of the Confessional remarks, with re- 
spe6t to this uncertainty of- the bishop, that, 
“ it might be the other way;” and asks, by 
w’ay of argument ad hominem, “ under this 
“ uncertainty, who can pretend to say '''J*h 
“ what temper they w'ere composed, or by 
“ what views and consiilerations the composers 
“ were influenced ?” Reasoning thus against 
the bishop’s opipion (and against that only,) 
that “the articles rvere composed with great 
“ temper in many points,” for which assertion 
his lordship, being under such uncertainty, 
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how and by whom the articles were compiled, 
could have no sutiicient foundation. 

But the author of the Confessional, express* 
ing his own sentiments in his argument against 
Dr. Nichols, adopts bishop Burnet’s opinion, 
so far as relates to Cranraer, as a certainty, 
without the least hesitation, and by this opi* 
nion he abides; having indeed never given th6 
least colour to question his own certainty; 
about the matter, till the Doubter by sophisti* 
eating liis argument against bishop Burnet 
thought fit so to misrepresent him. 

The doubter goes on. “ In ah argument le- 
veiled against Dr. Bennet, I find this re- 
“ mark upon some position of the said Doc* 
tor, that it is contrary to his repeated in* 
“ terpretations in his difeftions, against the 
“ confinement of the words themselves ; and 
contrary, to his majesty’s Declaration.” 
Doubts, p. 18. 

I pass over the fairness of this citation, as a 
matter of no great moment, and only observ©- 
that the last words are brought as inconsistent 
with what the author of the Confessional had 
said elsewhere, namely, that the king’s Decla¬ 
ration is a rescript of no manner of validity. 

Would not the Doubter be understood that 
this Declaration was of force when Dr. Bennet 
wrote his Essay ? and that therefore he was 
then at liberty to refer to it, as a public instru¬ 
ment of legal authority ? This, however, the 
Doctor does, by arguing, after citing a passage 
from it, that “ the sense of the subscription 
“ does and must continue the same, and ne* 
cessarily imply a belief of the truth of the 
articles.” Essay, p. 433, 
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It is true, Dr. Bennet concludes-tljus from 
a position, that, “ all our laws do speak this 
“ language M'ithout the least variation to this 
“ day.” But if the author of the Confessi¬ 
onal knows of no such laws, he is sufficiently 
justiiied in denying the validity of this Decla¬ 
ration, upon the authority of those laws now in 
lull force, which do endure variation from the 
dodrine and discipline of the church of Eng¬ 
land, and have taken off the penalties hereto¬ 
fore enaded for such variation, namely, the 
Jaws tolerating nrotestant dissenters, and su¬ 
perseding the church’s censure in the com- 
inissH)n ecclesiastical mentioned in the Decla¬ 
ration. 

The case standing thus, whatever opinion 
the author of the Confessional might entertain 
of the validity of this Declaration, as it was,in 
the opinion of Dr. Beunet, of full force wdien 
he wrote upon the articles, his contradidion 
in one place to its contents, which he had in 
another acknowledged to be authoritative, was 
properly urged as an instance of the said Doc¬ 
tor’s fluduating casuistry on the subjed of 
subscribing- to the thirty-nine articles. The 
author of the Confessional hath, in the same 
passage, observed Dr. Bennet’s contradidion 
lo liis own diredions. Is it necessary, to make 
that author consistent with himself, that he 
should approve of those directions ? 

Next followeth another charge of inconsis¬ 
tency tothiseffed; “Theauthor of the Con- 
“ fessionaI has argued against the restrained 
“ sense that Dr. Nichols had put upon the 

XXIlid. article, namely, that, by those 
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ftien -who'are there mentioned to have pub* 

“ lie authority given unto thein in the con- 
“ gregation, to call and send ministers into 
*■ the Lord’s vineyard, the compilers meant 

bishops only, and has contended for a more 

■ * general sense of that article, taking in the 
“ ministers of otlier congregations, whether 

called and sent by bishops or not. But the 

■ ‘ same author of the Confessional has else- 
“ where argued against admitting general 

senses; or putting any latitude upon any of 

■ ‘ the articles, binding down subscribers to the 

Strict and restrained sense of the compilers. 

'■ And consequently is inconsistent with him- 
“ self.” See Doubts, p. ly—23. 

This, I think, is the substance of the Doubt^ 
which the reader may see drawn out into an art¬ 
ful and circumstantial detail in the Doubts, as 
above-cited. 

Without spending time in criticising this de¬ 
tail, which, however, is a fair mark, let us con¬ 
tent ourselves with exhibiting a plain state of 
the case. 

Bishop Burnet had Sliid that the compilers of 
the articles “ had resolved to compose them 
“ M'ith great temperin many speculativepoints.” 
Hist. Reform, vol. II. p. 16'9. 

' Tliis opinion has been adopted by many suc¬ 
ceeding divines of different denominations, 
who accordingly have put in their claim for a 
latitude of interpretation of the articles with 
respeft to such points, under different modifi-' 
cations. 

One of these divines M'as Dr. Nichols, who 
supported liis opinion that the articles were 
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purposely drawn up in general terms, on tlie 
consideration that the compilers and first sub¬ 
scribers had been differently educated, and, 
consequently,, were differently principled with 
respedt to these speculative points. 

To this the author of tb6 Confessional, who 
thought that none of the articles wer(^ pur¬ 
posely drawn up in general terms, opposes a 
matter of faft, namely, that the articles were 
drawn up by Cranmer and perhaps some few of 
his particular friends of the same judgment in 
these speculative matters with himself:' and the 
author accounts for the subscribers of those 
days acquiescing in the sense of those compi¬ 
lers, from inducements which may be suppo¬ 
sed to have prevailed with some other subscri¬ 
bers in the same circumstances in more modern 
times. 

The reader will be pleased here to observe, 
that the question is concerning the sense of the 
compilers, in points whereiA protestants might 
differ without departing from the principles of 
their common profession. 

But though these divines contend that some 
of tlie articles were drawn up in general terms 
on purpose to admit of different senses, yet 
none of them* hold that this was the case with 
all of them ; and Dr. Nichols himself says, that 
** any person who believes the popish do6tiines 
“ oi'purgatory, transubstantiation, invocation 
“ of saints, cannot sincerely subscribe to 
*“ these articles w'hich do expressly condemn 
“ these do6lrines.” Which plainly implies 
that, even in the Doftor’s opinion, none of 
these articles will admit of the latitude co»- 
tended for. 
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And indeed, it would have been very strange, 
li'protestant conijjilers had composed XXXIX 
articles of religion, with a view of condemn* 
ing the doftriuesof popery, and yet that there 
should be none among these articles which 
protestants of .all denominations could sub¬ 
scribe, in the same uniform sense in which the 
compilers intended they should be understood. 

N o protestant, for instance, of whatever de¬ 
nomination, will scruple to assent to the sixth 
of these articles, affirming that holy scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation, 8gc, 
which was opposed to the popish doftrine, that 
holy scripture doth not contain all thingi 
necessary to salvation, as not containing the 
traditions and interpretations of the church. 

Of the same sort is the latter period of the 
XXIIId article. Popery 'teaches, that no 
man can have a lawful vocation to minister in 
any congregation, unless he is called and 
sent by the church of Rome with the pope at 
its head. 

The compilers of the XXIIId article, on 
the contrary, assert, that, “ we ought to judge 
‘‘ those lawfully called and sent, which be 
“ chosen and called to this work by mep who 
“ have public authority given unto them in the 
“ congregation, to call and send ministers in- 
“ to the Lord’s vineyard.” 

This being so, to suppose . the compilers to 
have limited this authority to a congregation 
of episcopalians only, would be to suppose 
them to have renounced the authority of the 
pope of Rome, that they might set up the au¬ 
thority of a pope of their own in some other 
place. 
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Yet for this limitation Dr. Nichols cotitencls; 
and liis reason is, that the article was com¬ 
posed by episcopal men. Whereupon the an* 
thbr of the Confessional returns upon him his 
own supposition, that other articles were ex¬ 
pressed in general tenns, accommodated to the 
different education and principles of the seve¬ 
ral subscribers, some of whom, he tells us, were 
not a little wedded to Calvin’s form of church 
discipline. 

In what, now, in all this, is the author of the 
Confessional inconsistent, unless his adopting 
Dr. Nichols’s inconsistency is a necessary con¬ 
sequence of his exposing it ? Or unless those 
may be called general terms purposely contri¬ 
ved in a protestant article, which will admit of 
no different senses but where one side must 
renounce protestant, and espouse popish prin¬ 
ciples. 

The author of the Confessional had said, p. 
100, ed. 2d.—“ It is not clear, to me at least, 
“ that he [bishop Burnet] thought even the 
“ imputation of idolatry, occasioned by the 
“ worship of the Son, a sufficient reason for 
“ adding the words, of the samt substance 
“ xoith the Father, to the creeds of the chris- 
“ tiau church.” 

But the Doubter will have it that this was 
clear to the author of the Confessional, and 
insinuates that the said author was only play¬ 
ing the Jesuit, and, to support his charge, cites 
•along passage from bishop Burnet, which he 
thinks, I suppose, puts the matter out of dis¬ 
pute. Doubts, p. 23- 25. ' 
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But had the Doubter' done what the author 
of the Confessional did, and cast his eye to¬ 
wards the top of the page of bishop Burnet’s 
introdudlion from whence he took this citation, 
he might, with a little consideration, have sa¬ 
ved himself the trouble of transcribing so much 
of what he found below. 

The bishop there says, “ It had been an un- 
“ valuable blessing, if the Christian .religion 
“ had been kept in its first simplicity.” 

Suppose bishop Burnet had been asked where 
the Christian religion in itsfirst simplicity might 
be found ? I take it for granted he would 
have answered, in the new testament. Suppose 
it had been farther demanded of him, whether 
the words in question, applied as they were in 
the creeds, were to be found in the new testa¬ 
ment? He must have answered in the nega¬ 
tive ; and have owned at the same time, that 
these creeds deviated in this article from the 
first simplicity of the Christian religion. If 
therefore the bishop thought the reasons given 
in the Doubter's long citation sufiicient to 
justify the addition of those words, he must 
have thought that addition a blessing equally 
valuable at least, as the keeping the Christian 
religion in its first simplicity, tor if the Chris¬ 
tian religion was more valuable before than af¬ 
ter the addition, no reasons in the world could 
be sufiicient to justify the making it. What 
the bishop’s sentiments were as to the blessing 
of this addition, may be seen in the reflections 
he makes upon the consequences of it, which 
immediately follow the Dgubter's citation. 
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• I lay no great stress here upon what bishop 
Butrnet knew as welt as any one, that the ad¬ 
dition of the word opesa-*®- to the creed does not 
appear to have been made upon the considera¬ 
tions mentioned by his lordship. The word 
was a<lopted by the Nicene council, which was 
summoned to settle the disputes that had arisen 
between Alexantler, bishop of Alexandria and 
Arius, upon what occasion is not known. (In- 
certuin qua occcisione, says Mosheim. Inst. 
Hist. Eccles. p. 165.)—t lay no great stress, I 
say, upon this, because I am not disputing with 
bishop Burnet, but with the author' of the 
Doubts., Tliis however may be inferred from 
it, that if the reason suggested by the bishop 
was’not sufiicient to justify the addition, his 
lordship knew of none else that would be. 

What wonder then that the author of the 
Confessional, laying these things together,and 
knowing bishop Burnet’s manner of stating ar¬ 
guments on all subje6is that came before him, 
should take the liberty of expressing his doubts 
on this as other men may do on other subjects; 
whether the bishop was not, iii this long pas¬ 
sage, rather offering the best reason he could 
think of on the behalf of those who introduced 
into the creed these additional words, than of¬ 
fering this reason as sufficient in his own opi¬ 
nion to warrant such addition, which indeed 
he can hardly be supposed to have done con¬ 
sistently with his declaring, that it had been 
an unmluabk blessing, if the chj'istian religion 
had been kept in its first simplicity. 

The next occasion given to the Doubter by 
the author of the Confessional, arises from 
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what the latter says, p. 182. edit. 2<l. that, 
“ hdl and inferi never signified any thing in 
“ the days of the compilers, but the place of 
“ torment.”’ 

Had the author of the Confessional thought 
it possible there should be a Doubter in the 
three kingdoms capable of taking the reign of 
Henry Vllltli. into the days of the compilers of 
the articles, he would probably have specified 
more precisely the days he meant; and have 
satisfied iiis readers by referring them to Now- 
el's catechism, to Peter Martyr, cited by Dr. 
Nichols, to bishop Bilson, and several other 
approved and orthodox writers of those times. 

Luckily, however, for the author of the 
Confessional, the good bishop Burnet comes in 
to Iiis aid, and seconds his assertion with ad¬ 
vantage, by going backwards far beyond the 
days of Henry Vlllth. and forwards even to 
his own times. “ The Greek word, says the 
“ bishop, so rendered [//e//] does now com- 
“ monly stand for the place of the damned, 
“ and for many ages has been so understood.” 
Exposition, p. 58. And so consequently has 
been the English word by which the Greek 
Avord is rendered : which I mention by way of 
apprising the author of the Doubts, that the 
Greek word in the Septuagint, for hell, in 
all the passages of Job and the Psalms he hath 
cited. 

But it is quite proper the Doubter should 
bring himself out to the reader’s view upon this 
important occasion. Thus jthen he: 

“ The translation of the great -English bible. 
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tlie psaltet of which is still retained in the 
book of common prayer, was set forth and 
“ used in the time or King Henry the eighth, 
“ and Edward the sixth. . These, I presume, 
wete the days of the compilers,, and that the 
word hell signified in their days, what it is 
“ made to signify in this translation/’ Doubts^ 
page 26i 

The instance is, Job xiv. 13. O that thou 
boldest kept and hyde me in the hell, untyll 
thy wrath were stylled. 

“ It is certain, saith the Doubter, “ that 
“ the translator of this verse in Job, by the 
wordAe//, meant not the place of torments.” 
But who can be certain of this, but he who 
is certain what the translator did mean ? And 
this, it seems,* is not the Doubter, for thus he 
goes on—“ but either the grave, or the place 
“ or state of the dead.” 

That is to say, the translator either meant 
something, or he meant some other thing, or 
lastly, something else, which it seems is his 
way of proving the certainty that the transla¬ 
tor did not mean something different from all 

three. 

But now suppose somebody should come 
and tell him, that, the hell, in the days of the 
compilers-(taking in the compass the Doubter 
hath done), signified purgatory, and should 
cite this passage of Job out of the great bible to 
prove it ? What would he say to him ? 

Brobably he would alledgCj that “thecom- 
“ pilers were reformers, and that reformers did 
“ not believe purgatory, nor would set tran- 
“ slators to work tliat did.” 
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As by the cast of his conclusions the Doubler 
seems to be somewhat in this way of thinking, 
let us look a little into the character of this 
translation as well as of the men undct whose 
patronage it came forthj 

“ Some exceptions,” says Fuller, “being 
** taken at Tindal’s traftslation, the bishops 
(then generally popish) complied so far, m 
“ a conference, with the desires of King Henry 
“ the eighth, that on condition the people 
“ would give in Tindal’s [pretended false] 
“ translation, they would set forth another, 
“ better agreeing with the original. And al- 
“ though this took up some time to effect, the 
“ work being great in itself, and few work- 
“ men as yet, masters of the mystery of print- 
** yet at last it was accomplished, but 
morepurely and perfeftly done in after-ages.” 
Church History, Book VII. p. 387. 

This bible came out in 1541, and having 
these patrons, among whom Bonner was none of 
the least considerable, we may be pretty cer¬ 
tain purgatory tvas not one of the doftrines 
this translation was intended todiscountenance. 
Hell and inferi in those days, often signified 
purgatory, * as well as the region of final pu- 

* The learned Dr. Jortin, Life of Erafmu^ vol. I. p. 114 , had 
tranfljted the words apud infttos poena, from Bembus’s Hiltory of 
Venice, by the pains 0 ^ heU, He was advertifed that it fliouid ra¬ 
ther have been the pains of purgatory ; and, though he acquiefeed 
in the correBion, yet he adds, «1 might pledd that our englilh word 
“ hell is lax enough to anfwer to inferi, or to all the luppofed dillrifU 
of the infernal regionst” Ibid. vol. 11 . Appendix, p. yta—Con- 
iequently topurgatory. fixMaus dicid in the year > 547 > Bayle, 
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tiislinient. And who can say that the transla • 
tor of the book of Job did not consider the belt 
in which Job desired to be hidden, under the 
ixlea of purgatory? 

But when the reformation had taken deeper 
root, and the doftrineof purgatory was totally 
discarded, namely, &t the time when king Ed¬ 
ward’s articles were compiled, and for many 
^cars after, the word hell will be found to be 
invariably taken for the place of final punish¬ 
ment, in all theological writings of autliority. 

Let us go on with the Doubter. ‘ ‘ And the 
“ same thing is highly probable” (not equally 
certain it seems,) “ of the translator of these 
“ and other passages of the Psalms, where the 
“ grave is substituted for Ac//in the last trails* 
“ lation.” 

And is not ^Acgrai'csubstituted ior the hell in 
the last translation of Job xiv. 13? And if this 
circumstance reduces his certainty to a proba¬ 
bility in one case, why not in the other ? One 
thing indeed is certain in both cases, that the 
last translators knowing that the word hell 
conveyed no other idea to the english reader, 
but that of a place of torment, which is not the 
meaning of the original word, they very wisely 
substituted the word grave in its room. 

As to the word Ac//, continuing in the old 
translation of the Psalms, which is still used in 
our public service, I can only say, I am sorry 
such an instancy should appear of our back¬ 
wardness to corre61 improprieties of that kind 
in our forms of public worship. 

The candid reader is now left to judge what 
room the Doubter had to insult the author of 
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the Confessional, on his bein" unacquainted 
with the different translations of the scriptures. 

Finally, Do6lor Bennet, commenting on the 
third article in his Directions, &c. will have it, 
that “the church excludes that sense of the 
“ word hell, which says that by hell is meant 
“the^/We.” 

In this matter the author of the Confessional 

says, that Dr. Bennet is contrary to Dr. Clarke. 
Whereas the Dowirer affirms they uve very good 
friends, and cites some instances from each of 
them to prove it. 

True, very good friends in their explanation 
of the word hell. But is this the point in which 
the author of the Confessional said they disa¬ 
greed? Or has Dr. Clarke any where said, 
that, “ tlie church excludes that sense of the 
“ word hell which says that hell signifies the 
grave f 

Let Dr. Clarke speak for himself. “That the 
“ sense in which any human forms appear to a 
“ man’s self to be consistent with scripture, 
“ and not the presumed meaning of the com- 
“ pilers, is to be the ride and measure of his 
“ understanding them, is evident both in rea- 
son f because otherwise every human govern- 
‘ ment makes anew rule of faith) and is more- 
“ over by all protestants agreed upon without 
f‘ controversy in pradice. For the article in 
“ the apostle’s creed, concerning Christ’s de- 
“ scent into hell, is now uoiversally under- 
“ stood in a sense probably different from udiat 
the composers of the creed inteoded.” 
ply to Nelson, p. 33, 34, 
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Now unless it is impossible that the woid 
hdl^ in the article or the creed, taken in the 
sense of grape, should appear to any man’s 
self to be more consistent vvith scripture than 
the state of separate souls, or any other sense, 
put upon the word hell, or unless the tautology 
mentioned in Dr. Clarke’s catechism, is to be 
taken as the reason why the church (.which, I 
apprehend, is a human government within the 
Dodor’s meaning) does, and as a sufficient 
reason why she should exclude the sense in 
question. Dr. Clarke must either be at varU 
ante with Dr. Bennet on this point of exclu¬ 
sion, or at* variance .with himself. 

Thu.s have we waded through these Doubts 
with sufficient patience and perseverance, lea¬ 
ving the wit and spirit of the author, abstraded 
from his reasoning, to make what impresshsns 
they may upon the candid and intelligent rea? 
der, who may perhaps have expeded a little 
more knowledge of his subjeds from a writer 
that makes so desperate aft attack upon an au¬ 
thor’s reputation who does not seem to have 
deserved it. In all sucli cases, however, it is, 
and it always will be, true, that, where the de¬ 
sign is only to disparage and defame, an ounce 
oj' mother, is worth a pound of clergy. 

As to this method of doubting, the experi¬ 
ment, as I remember, was first tried upon the 
Ddimate of a late unfortunate author, by ^ 
masterly and not illiberal hand; and the effed 
those doubts had upon the vogue of the, said 
Estimate,may probably enough be supposed tq 
l)ave had/sotne share, among many other mor¬ 
tifications, in bringing on that dejedion which 
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is said to have so utihapisiiy afife^ed the spirits 
of that ill-starred, but very ingenious writer, 
and, in other respeds, valuable man. 

What eifefts of the like kind might be ex» 
peeled from the doubts we have been consi¬ 
dering, one cannot certainly say. The Doubter 
talks somewhere, as }f tilt mistakes of the aus/ 
thor of the Confesional were fatal to him^ an 
expression that may be differently understood. 
Be that as it may, the author of these doubts 
should have considered, that imitations of ap¬ 
plauded originals seldom succeed with the pub¬ 
lic,'when they come from second-rate writers* 
there is a spirit of genius and delicacy in such 
originals (particularly of the ironical kind) 
w'hich the ordinary talents of a rnere imitator 
cannot catch,and for which heisobliged to sub¬ 
stitute a spirit of another sort, impatient of be¬ 
ing covered by the coniio mask, and discover¬ 
ing itself at every turn for the genuine spirit 
of wrath and resentment. 

Misrepresentations, however, let them he 
conveyed in what way you- will, when they 
strike at the moral character of the party mis¬ 
represented, are serious things; and the parti¬ 
cular virulence with which tlie insinuations of 
that tendency in these Doubts are thrown out 
against the author of the Confessional, made it 
in some measure necessary that the publio 
should be apprised to what they really amount. 

It is true, writers against that book, of a 
more consequential figure, have not been spa¬ 
ying in personal reflexions. But as these were 
probably intended only as a kind of crutches 
to help on here and there a lame argument iQr 
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subscriptions, tbe consideration of them may 
be postponed till it becomes reasonable for the 
author to review those arguments. 

I say till it becomes reasonable, that is to 
say, tilL these argumentative gentlemen have 
reconciled the jarring and contradi6lory prin- 
^ciplesand interpretations they have respectively 
played against the Confessional, and brought 
them to a perfeCl agreement one with another. 

It was very easy to foresee that men who 
hardly agreed in any thing else, would agree 
jn attacking the Confessional and disparaging 
the author of it, and that their disagreements 
must break out in the course of the controver¬ 
sy; and so it hath proved. 

There is no such thing, for example, as ma¬ 
king room for professor Rutherforth’s indeperij- 
(lent churches in the theory of the Essayist on 
Establishments. On another hand, the latitude 
allowed by the pleader for subscriptions, is ut¬ 
terly subversive of the said profes-ior’s testxcork. 

There cannot well be a more decisive argu¬ 
ment than may be drawn from the circumstan¬ 
ces of these anti other disagreements among 
them, that all their defences of subscription 
arc defective. And yet, as these gentlemen 
are only particular doCtors, they are at liberty 
to disown each other, as occasion is given ; not 
to mention that some future doCtor may arise 
who will disown them both. 

There are, too, among the adversaries of the 
Confessional, who want to be reconciled to 
themselves. Of this class is the Letter-writer 
and Remarkeron the preface to the first edition 
oj the Confessional, lie deals chiefly in byo’. 
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matters, and these he treats in a hye-xvay of 
his own, so that youcannbtbe certain whither 
lie is bound, or by what church-system he will 
abide. Sometimes he repreves the author of 
the Confessional M'ith maghterial severity as 
too much a friend to the dissenters, oniy for 
e.xposiug the iniquity of theiiancient persecu-p 
tors. On other occasions he seems disposed to 
coax the dissenters in a way that puts one in 
mind of, if tee had lived in the days of aurfare- 
fathers^ ^’C. 

Vyiiat hope can a man, who commits liimself 
with such opponents, have, that the contro¬ 
versy will ever be brought t) a fair issue, or 
indeed to any issue at all? Or who that can 
employ himself in any sort of advantage either 
to himself or the public in studies of another 
sort, would waste his fleeting hours in such 
fruitless altercation? 

Who, for instance, that does not hold his 
time the cheapest of all his worldly goods, 
would contend with a man, who, at this time 
of the day, shews aninclination to support the 
narrow-hearted, and more than senii[)agan no-f 
tion of religion, entertained by the convoca¬ 
tion-men ot^l689. 

In what way can }'ou deal, or upon wliat 
common principles can you argue, with a pre¬ 
tended defender of a protestant church, who 
either is, or pretends to be ignorant of the mas¬ 
ter argument against popery ? 

Is it worth your while to hold debate with a 
man who quarrels with you for calling the non¬ 
conformists of Archbishop Parker’s tune by the 
pame of Puritans, after so good an authority as 
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Strype?—Or with a man who, while he w cor- 
reding your historical errors, speaks' of two 
bishops, one of whom dic4 while the other was 
a school-boy, as of one and the same man? Or 
lastly, with a disputant who, while he is ques¬ 
tioning you with an ingenuous magnanimity 
concerning the sincerity of your subscription, 
seems not to hare any feelings that ever he 
subscribed himself? 

Yet this gentleman seems to set himself up 
os advocate-general for the clergy of tliechurch 
of England, Is it credible that a respedable 
body, among whom are many, I trust very 
many, learned, lational, pious, liberal-minded 
divines, would cause such a one for their, re? 
presentative? 

The laborious compiler of certain Co^ercwccs 
in the London Magazine might perhaps think 
himself slighted, were he to be passed by with¬ 
out some acknowledgement of by-past obliga¬ 
tions. This dialogic hath thought fit to dis¬ 
tinguish the author of the Confessional with 
the very civil appellation of Stasiqtes, a term 
pf the same import with Tertullus’s tcurn 
applied to St. Paul; for which compliment he 
would deserve particular thanks l^om the said 
author, if he had not in so many passages, 
made this same Stqsiote$^ talk like’ an idiot, 
purely for the comfort of confuting him with a 
suitable assortment of replies. 

The candent Dr. Ibbetson, were he cool 
enough to be haudlpd, would deserve, amohg 
others, to be held up to the admiration of the 
critics, particularly mr his extremely ingenious 
knack ot composing c-ditipus and «rf-ditionf 
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)by^ echoing the language of his" adversaty. 
Nothing hou;ever strikes me so much as his 
being able to "temper so high a degree of zeal, 
with so very, low a degree of humility. Wit¬ 
ness his condescending to retail against the au¬ 
thor of the Confessional the following very pi¬ 
teous anecdote. 

“ A certain prelate was lamenting, not very 
‘‘ long since, that the clergy of the church of 
‘‘ England do not meet with the same respeft 
“ from the laity, as the clergy of the romish 
“ church; to whom this church-champion, who 
“accidentally sat at his right hand in a large 
“company, replied,he hoped they never would.” 

By the way, who or what can this author of 
the Confessional be? A while ago he was a 
mere recluse, brooding in the dark corner of 
his library, and totally unacquainted with the 
men and times in which he lives. Anon we 
find him at the right hand of a prelate in a 
public company, and passing his word about 
as alert as any of them. 

But to the anecdote. Which shall we admire 
most? the strength of the Doctor’s judgment, 
or the strength of his faith? Who could give 
credit to a tale which carries along with it such 
an indisputable mark of an impudent forgery, 
not from any precarious presumption of what 
the author of the Confessional might or might 
not say on such an occasion, but from an ab¬ 
solute certainty that there is not a prelate of 
the established church, either of England or 
Ireland, who would not thiivk it the highest 
retlc^^tion upon his good sense to have 4ny such 
lamentation ascribed to hiin. 
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In the course of the controversy occasioned 
by the Confessional, some mention has been 
dropped of a writing inquisition; an expression 
whirli many persons have been at a loss to un¬ 
derstand. Some have thought it might refer 
to an index expiirgatorius; others have fallen 
upon different conje6lures. It now appears to 
he an ko/i/ office, where suspefted persons are 
interrogated concerning the import of their 
subscriptions, and where, if they do not give 
satisfaction, the signal is iihmediately thrown 
out to pelt them with J}oubts, Prefaces, Con~ 
fcrenccs, Anecdotes, Addresses,* and so forth. 

And lest these should not take place on the 
present culpriir, he. is admonished with some¬ 
thing of a menacing air, that he may expeCt 
farther remarks on his book, by the important 
hand above-mentioned. All in good time. 
May the remarker’s health and leisure enable 
him to bring them forth; and may he profit by 
the hints w'e have imparted of the slips he hath 
made in his remarks on the preface (some of 
them not mentioned, miserandavel hosti), and 
finish his second remarks with a little more cir¬ 
cumspection, and a little more of something 
else, than is to he found in his first, Which is 
the worst that I wish him. 

I make no doubt but the critical accumula¬ 
tion of so many publications against the Con¬ 
fessional, one upon the back of another, within 
the compass of a very few weeks, and after a 

• See an AiWrerc to the author of the Confeffiona! in the Gen¬ 
tleman's Magazine for JDecember, 1767 ; and compare the cootentc 
with Dr. Rmkeriouh^s Defence of his charge on the fame fubjcR, 
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pretty long intermission, bath been reinarketl 
both by the friends and enemies of that book. 
Perhaps the former may not be ajjprised of the 
good policy of tliis manoeuvre. Let us try to 
explain it. Besides the immediate benefit of 
suffocation, >y]iich might be expelleej fiom 
such heaps of heavy matter, every one must be 
sensible that an answer which should take in 
all the strictures of these several antagonists, 
AV'ould make a book as big again, at least as the 
Confessional. And as the author was ten or 
eleven years in training or brooding over that 
work, it must of course be Uventy, before such 
answer could be completed: and by that time 
the author himself, and the far greater part of 
his opponents, may be gathered to their fathers 
in peace, atid the latter eased of all apprehen¬ 
sions of being disturbed in the interval, with 
proposals and solicitations for a farther refor¬ 
mation. 

This however may not altogether depend on 
the tardy talents of the author of the Confes¬ 
sional. There may be others who are as little 
convinced, as the said author is by the argu¬ 
ments brought against him, that his adversa¬ 
ries have made out their case, and who are 
well able to give their reasons in writing, upon 
shorter notice. Soriie such have already ap¬ 
peared, who, without making themselves an¬ 
swerable for the errors or the defeCts of the 
Confessional, have done full justice to ti e 
cause of Christian liberty, to the entire satis¬ 
faction of all the friende and lovers of it, and 
with great honour to themselves. Some such, 
I trust, there ever tvill be, while the gospel of 
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the GOD OF TRUTH is preached, and th^ light 
of it afforded in this land of liberty. And while 
things continue among us in this state, the 
cause espoused by the author of the Confessi¬ 
onal Cannot be a matter of indiflPerence. If it 
is not defensible upon the principles of that 
gospel, the sooner it is suppressed, the better. 
If it is, the triumphs of it’s adversaries can be 
of no long duration* 



advertisement. 


J UST as the foregoing papers were feadjr for 
pnblicaiioti, I had an opportunity of perusing, 
A Second Letter to the Author of the Confess 
sional, and find reason to lament that it should 
follow the first in so great a hurry, as to pre* 
vent the writer of it from profiting by the hints 
dropped for his use ..in these Occasional Re¬ 
marks. By which misfortune it hath happened 
that this second letter labours under the same 
infirmities with the former, not without con¬ 
siderable aggravations in particular instances. ' 
There are three chapters of the Confessional 
still open to this gentteman’s stri6lures; and 
Avhen we have had these, and have seen the 
worst of his case, it is to^be hoped some chari¬ 
table hand will undertake-his cure once for all, 
by endeavouring to eradicate the cause of his 
malady, which, as fer as I can judge, seems to 
arise from a brain-sick anxiety for the safety 
and preservation of ecclesiastical peace. In 
the interval, I would beg leave to recommend, 
by way of a cooler, tile following imoomparable 
sentiments of an eminent divine of the present 
day, on that aubjefi:, occasioned by adeclara- 
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tion of Etasmus, that, “ he would sooner give 
up a part of truth, than disturb the public 
“ peace.” 

“ But the mischief is,” says this matchless 
Wtitef, “ thataman cannot thus give up truth, 
“ without running into falsehood, and as- 
“ senting to things which he doth not believe. 
“ For a man cantiot judge that to be right, 
“ whichhis own reason pronounces to be false, 
“ only because over-bearing persons attack the 
“ truth with more vehemence than he chuseth 
“ to employ in defence of it, and are the ma- 
“ jority and the stronger party. Besides, 
when such enemies to reason and to religion 
“ perceive that a man will not have the courage 
“ to defend his opinions at all extremities, 
which Erasmus confessed to be his owudis- 
“ position, they never fail to take advantage 
" of him, to oppress him, and to run him 
down, well knowing that nothing is ueces- 
'* sary to accomplish their purposes besides 
“ stubbornness, clamour, impudence, andvio- 
“ lence. And so spiritual tyranny, being 
once erefted, would endure for ever, and 
“ gain strength and stability. Concord and 
“ peace are unquestionably valuable blessings, 
“ but yet not to be purchased at the expence 
“ of truth and liberty, which are infinitely 
“ more estimable than a sordid tranquillity, 
'* beneath the yoke of falsehood and arbitrary 
" dominion. Beneath this yoke the Christian 
“ republic becomes a mere fa6tion of poltroons, 
“ solicitous about enjoying the present, and 
“ neglefting every thing that is laudable, un- 
the pretext of preserving the peace. 
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“ Such would have been the present state of 
“ Christianity, if the pacific scheme ot Eras- 
raushad been received and pursued. Divi- 
** Sions, it must be owhedj do much harm; 
“ yet they have at least produced this good, 
“ that the truth of the gospel, and a chnstiaa 
“ liberty which acquiesceth only in the deci- 
“ sions of Jesus Christ, are not entirely ba- 
“ nished from the face of the earth, §ls they 
“ would have been without these Struggles of 
“ our ancestors.” Which I leave the letter 
writer to compare- with some of hiS own doc¬ 
trines, and to apply to whom it may concern, 
at bis leisure; 
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OCCASIONAL REMARKS 

CI^ON SOME tATE 

STRICTURES 

ON 

THE CONFESSIONAL: 

tABT II. 

Containing chiefly 

REMARKS on the Fibst of ThBee Letters 
to the Author of that Work: 

ANh 

AN EXAMINATION of Dr. MActAiNE’s 
Defen ce of Archbishop Wake ip the Third 
Appendix of A Supplement to the Quar¬ 
to Edition of Dr. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Addressed to a fespeetdhle layman. 


11*111 ...iThat good f«UoW| 

If 1 command him, follewi my a))pointmcht, 

1 will have none fo near clfe. l«am tbit, brother. 

We live pot, to be grip’d by meamr peclbm. 

^HAKtlFSAK. 

FTmA Reajons haxtt greatfor^n thfm, when they that are nar¬ 
row in Chanty, and powrjid in Place, have the Mahaos- 
MEDT^iAcM. AttOMYKVt, 


[first PRINTfiP MPCClXiX.] 





TESTIMONIES. 


** THE greattH part of thofe tliejr call 2 cAtOTS, f«ar nothing 
more than the orthodoxy of thofe they acfufe.—They would 
't have the per&n they have once accufed apoftatife in good 
** earneft; and are angry that he does not go over tothe enemy's 
*' party to make good their acculations." Bayls* 

«-Th IS is one ofthemoS cunning and common touches id' the 
OoiVM Thcologicums They whoareata iolstoanfwer 
" the i^jeQionS' raifcd againK the common doSrines, fall upon 
** the FERSONs who propofe the objeSions. They brand them 
as fo many falfe brothers, who are in league with the adver* 
iaries, and only retain the outward profeOion of onhodoxyi to 
enable them to do the greater execution.” Idevii 

** Ai ultimi nepotei, 

*' £t cordatior xtas, 

Judicia rebus zquiora, fotGtan, 

** 'Adhibebit integro flnu. 

Turn, Uvorc fcpnlto, 

<• Si ^uid meremur, fana po^citas fdet,” M 
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OCCASIONALREMARK|S,?Pe. 


PART II. 


Pear Sift, 

I AGREE with you, that the author of The 
Confessional hath obligations to the gentlemen 
who have published their animad\e.sions on 
that work; but I am by no means clear to what 
these obligations amount. The author had 
little reason to eitpect the honour of employing 
80 many important pens, some of which, if 
common fame is, not mistaken, were taken off 
from labours, which, would certainly have 
brought them in larger portions of reputation ; 
but if, as hath been suggested, a more imme¬ 
diate prospeft of profit determined them to at- 
tackTne Confessional, the ponsequence derived 
upon the author by hjg having such respeftable 
adversaries wijl be but an accidental circum¬ 
stance, for which his acknowledgments may 
be postponed. 

The cry, it seems, was, any money for 
an answer to the confessional ; and bei 
ing proclaimed from a quarter where such rej 
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wards were to be had for such services, it could 
hardly be, but that numbers of men of a cer¬ 
tain stamp would sharpen their tools.and pre¬ 
pare for the onset;—that sort of men I mean, 
whose mediocrity the church had hitherto over¬ 
looked, and who were waiting in silence and 
obscurity for an oppoHunity of displaying the 
merit of an implicit conformity, by way of 4 
Succedaneum iox merit of another sort.. 

It was, ho\rever, quickly understood, that 
the aid of writers of more consequence would 
he wanted, not so much for the confutation of 
a work, which all of them have since affected tq 
hold in the extremest contempt, as to vindi¬ 
cate the honour of a prime patron, who had 
fared but indifferently in the hands of a certain 
reverend Colonist, to whose merit and memo-: 
ry the author of the Confessional was disposed 
to do a little common justice. 

When Dr. MiUbleton’s Introductory Dis¬ 
course to his Free Inquiry ^c. first appeared, 
a wicked wit in the university of Cambridge 
was beard to say, that, the Dod;or had ercCTi 
“ ed a ladder against tlie steeple, and that he 
“ foresaw the aspirants would be in such haste 
“ to climb, that they would expose them-: 
“ selves to the company below in very ludi- 
“ crous attitudes.” flvery one knows the 
event. 

. Whether this hath not been the case with the 
writers against The Confessional, must be left 
to the spectators to determine. Certain it is, 
that either their haste to climb, or their inadr 
vertence from some other motive, hath drawn 
them intostrange embarrassments, to the amaze-? 
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inent, even of their own friends and partlzans, 
with some of whom, it is well if the ungracious 
pi 6 ture they have drawn of their antagonist, 
will afford them a sufficient apology. 

I remember the day, my good friend, when 
you were felicitating the present limes in very 
high strains of eulogy, on the moderation of 
our established clergy, who, you observed, had 
descended of late years from their highpreten* 
sions to spiritual powers and privileges, asser* 
ted with the utmost vehemence by some of tlieir 
predecessors of recent memory; you did not 
think there were an hundred in the whole bo* 
dy who would oppose any reasonable mbdifica* 
tion of our established forms, which should be 
proposed, either to conciliate the dissenters, or 
to accommodate the scrupulous in our own 
communion. 

But though I then was, and still am happy, 
in being able to point out no inconsiderable 
numbers of wise and worthy men,—men of 
sound sense, and of an excellent spirit, who 
wish and wait for a reformation in our ecclesi* 
astical affairs, yet I could not agree to your 
calculation of theif influence. I could not 
think the old leaven had so far spent itself, as 
not to be capable of raising a new fermentation 
upon occasion given. For though the Bennets, 
the Waterlands, the Berrimans, &c. &c. were 
dead and gone, I knew their eulogists were li¬ 
ving; I even knew that the rank spirit of Sa- 
cheverel was not so far laid to rest, but that it 
occasionally appeared in some invidious flings 
at our flrst reformers. 
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Tliese particulars indeed were not much obr 
served by the public, as the sentiments of these 
writers were commonly dropped in passing, 
sometimes with a kind of obscure intimation, 
which prevented the reader from being too 
much alarmed, and sometimes with equivocal 
qualifications, which might admit of a better 
sense by the customary methods of explanation. 

But no sooner did The Confessional appear, 
than the mask was thrown aside. Ambiguities 
would no longer serve the turn. The brother¬ 
hood must now speak out} jand, as it happen¬ 
ed, they did not want encouragement. To 
work they went; but whether it was, that, ha¬ 
ving enjoyed their privileges and emoluments 
for a long interval in perfeft tranquillity, they 
had been less attentive to the foundation of 
their claim to them, or whether they placed 
their security in attentions of another kind, 
certain it is, that upon this occasion, they ap¬ 
peared ‘ to be taken by surprise, and without 
that preparation which the questions suggest^ 
ed iuThe Confessional seemed to require in those 
who thought themselves so materially concern¬ 
ed to answer them. Hence it is that theif the¬ 
ories of church-authority are so mismatched, 
that they are in fa6b as far at a distance from 
each other, as they are from the author of the 
Confessional. 

The writer oftheThree letters to that author, in 
declining to answer for the ingenious fabrica¬ 
tor of the Alliance in Church and State, thinks 
fit to say in the first of those letters, that “ that 

person is abundantly much more able ^aii- 
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V swer for himself.”* But whatever superior 
abilities he may have to answer the author of 
The Confessional,'the l^iter-yyrher M'hq pays 
|iim the compliment must equip him, as he hath 
done br. Mayhew, and his correspondent, witlut 
abilities to answer every thing,f before it is 
possible for him to support his against 

the principles of Messieurs Rutherforth, Ib- 
botsoq, the author of the Essay on Establishr 
ments, the Letter-writer under our considera- 
tioi^, the Dialogist in the London-magazine, 
and another Letterwriter, who hath lately 
passed through the hands of a correspondent, 
whose sentiments he certainly did not particu¬ 
larly solicit.:}: 

The learned Cambridge professor was the 
first who exhibited himself, cased in the old 
rusty armour of the Laudasan age, asserting, 
that the governors of the church, like those of 
all other societies, are vested with powers to 
order what they think best for th® security and 
good government of the churches over which 
they preside; not under any terms of an alli¬ 
ance with the state, but for the purpose of esta¬ 
blishing modes of worship, tests of dodtriue, 
and canons of discipline, by their own autho¬ 
rity, which, he would have it believed, they 
derive from Christ. 

How diflereut this scheme of government is 

* Page 66. + Ibid, p. 96. 

See two mafterly pamphlets, Part i. and ii. in anfwer to a 
book entitled. Letters concerning confejfions of faith and fubfcrip. 
tions to-Articles of Religion in Protefiant Churches, occafioned by 
the Confefional. Printed for F. Newbery, in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. 
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fVom that of the Alliance, is easy to perceive by 
a transient glance. But it was bringing things 
back to the old posture of defence; and, sooth 
to say, the professor had no great reason, on 
*his own account, to be solicitous for the soU- 
di(y or the honour of the said Alliance. 

It is possible that Dr. Rutherforth’s systent 
is, at the bottom, that of all the opponents of 
The Confessional, and particularly was that of 
their chief patron and abettor. ■ But the time 
was not yet come to exhibit it in the face of 

the civil magistrate, to whom the Allimcc had 
given powers and privileges, for which the 
professor had left no room. When therefore 
It was perceived, not without some degree of 
mortificatioir, that the professor had been sq 
unhandy as to let the cat out of the bag, it was 
fletermihed, without giving him time to pick 
rip his mistakes (as he afterwards attempted to 
do) to employ another hand. 

Accordingly, in due time, and to anticipate 
prejudices, appeared an advertisement in the 
Daily Gazetteer, in which, after some abuse 
of the author of The Conf essional, as one who 
could not upon his own principles be a mem¬ 
ber of any established church, and after a free¬ 
zing complinient to Dr, Rutherforth, for his 
good will, notice rvas given in form, that a 
complete and satisfaftory answer to The Con- 
J'essional was upon the stocks, and would be 
speedily published. 

Soon after appeared, An Essay on Establisk- 
ments in Rcligiofi, in which, among other re- 
markables, is the foliowing argument in behalf 
^ such establishments, 
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The alliance between government and re« 
ligion, is as old as government itsielf. At 
the time of the first appearance of christian- 
ity, this alliance subsisted every where, ha- 
ving descended without interruption froni 
‘‘ the first ages. Corrupt as religion then was, 
“ yet every government in the known \vorld 
“ drew succours from it, without which they 
■‘could never have attained to any consider- 
■ ‘ able degree of greatness and power, If 
‘‘ Christianity then, when it put down these 
false and corrupt establishnients, and thereby 
“ deprived government of its ancient ally, had 
“ refused itself to associate with the civil pow-* 
*■ er, it would have done the piost essential 
“ injury to society,” p. 10. 11. 

That is to say, “if Christianity does not 
“ supply government [civil or political go- 
“ verninent] with, the same, or with similar 
“ means of attaining greatness and power, that 
“ false religion did, it will not afford govern- 
“ ment a- reasonable equivalent for the loss of 
“ its ancient* ally;” viz. cobruvt religion. 
What is the consequence? Why that, in such 
case, civil government ought not to admit, or 
tolerate Christianity. 

The reader will observe, that this is not said 
of ecclesiastical establishments assuming tlie 
name of Christian, but of Christianity itself. 
Such establishments there may be, which afford 
the same succours to political government that 
corrupt religion did, namely, the succours of 
superstition and priestcraft, and those accom¬ 
modations of religious clodrine to the purposes 
pf despotism, ambition, avarice, &c. which 
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corrupt religions afforded to the civil govern¬ 
ments with which they were incorporated. But 
the most ordinary reader qf the new testament 
will see that Christianity, it came from its 
blessed teacher and his apostles, abhors the 
profane idea, and disdains the dirty slavery of 
lackeying to the greatness and power of go¬ 
vernment, and assigns to government itself no 
higher obje6i:, thati that men may lead quiet and 
peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty. 

Surprized and shocked at this do6trine, some 
of the more moderate retainers to establish¬ 
ments revolted, upon seeing the foundations 
of them laid in this impious principle. Some 
of them called it Hohbism, but others insisted, 
that Hobbes was the honester, as well as the 
more sensible writer of the two. For Hobbes^ 
perceiving that Christianity M'ould nev’er suit 
the purpo^s of his Leviathan^ which were the 
attainment of greatness and power, very sea¬ 
sonably asks this question, 

“ But what if a king, or a senate, or other 
sovereign person, forbid us to believe in. 
Christ . 

For answer to which, he refers the scrupu¬ 
lous subjeft to the example of Naaman the 
Syrian, prescribes an unlimited external con¬ 
formity, and brings him off with this salvo, 
that “ it is not he, that in this case, denieth 
“ Christ before men, but his governor, and the 
laws of his country.”* 

You will however be tempted to acknow¬ 
ledge that the Fssayist, by this and the like 


• Leviathan, chap, 42. part 3. p. 27^. edit. 1651. 
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strokes in favour of the civil magistrate, very 
well supplies the defeats of Dr. Rutherfottb, as 
he opens a way sufficiently smooth and wide to 
carry civil government in company with Chris¬ 
tianity, to the very summit of greatness and 
power. But be not too hasty in your conclu¬ 
sions. Christianity (the Essayist’s butterfly 
sort of Christianity) puts in for more than an 
equal share of glory with him. For though, 
as we are told in another passage, “ the magi- 
strate is bound to exercise his private judg- 
“ ment for the good of the public, in conse- 
“ quence of his right to judge of the princi- 
“ pies of religion and their eifedls for himself, 
*‘yet is he bound, in regard to the thousands 
“ that are interested in his choice, to make use 
“ of all the means of right information, which 
his high office puts in his power.”* And 
this information, as appears in the seque', he 
can only have from the church, out of whose 
tuition the Essayist takes care he shall not 
escape, till he hath agreed to execute all her 
behests without exception; and by these means 
you see, he establishes the church in all those 
claims and pretensions which Dr. Rutherforth 
had taken for granted, without any respe6thad 
to the civil niagistrate. 

And here, he fell under the cognizance of 
the learned and incomparably accurate Dr. 
Dawson,f as the professor had done before him, 

• Eflay on Eflablilhmenis, p. i6—20, 2t, 22. e. q. f.’ 

+ See likewife an excellent pamphlet, intitled, ObJtrvati»ns ott 
National EJlablifliments of Religion in general, and on ike ejl tO- 
UPiment of Chriflianity in particular. Printed for Ela^on. And 
another .luiited, Civil Eftablifh'mtnts t»t region d ground of in^ 
fdelitj/ ; printed for Johnlon, 
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id wtibse hands I most willingly leave tlieni 
both, with this single refledion, that probably 
hereafter it may become a question aidong the 
Anti-confessionalists themselves, whether Dr. 
Rutherforth or the Essayist have done the 
greater honour to the civil magistrate, the for¬ 
mer by leaving hint out of his scheme of 
church government, or the latter by taking 
him iui . . 

At what time the vrriter of the Three Letters 
to the author of the Confessional was called to 
this service, or whether he was the complete 
answerer notified in the advertisement above- 
mentioned, cannot be precisely determined. 
After the nakedness of the Essay on Establish- 
ments, See. had been so effectually exposed, it 
is probable the inconvenience of attacking the 
doctrine of The Confessional, before the public 
was sufficiently prejudiced against the person 
and good faith of tlie author, was easily per¬ 
ceived ; and about that time, it is likely, the 
writer of the three letters received his commis¬ 
sion. In the end of his third letter, there is an 
intimation, signifying that the whole business 
of castigating The Confessional was delegated 
to him, and it was understood that his instruc¬ 
tion was to lay it on thick. And to answer the 
purpose of his constituents, he very properly 
introduces himself with the air and importance 
of an inquisitor of heretical pravity. 

Full of compassion for the poor culprit be¬ 
fore him, he exhorts him, to “go coolly over 
“ his book along with the Remarker, to revise 

his sentiments and expressions,” p. 4. in or- 
der|, no doubt, to put the holy oifice in the 
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tIgUt as soon as may be, by aonfessing, re^ra^- 
ingj and abjuring his errors j previous to which, 
he is reminded to Oonsider whether he may^ 
“ with a good conscience, fill a station, and 
“ receive the profits of it, without performing 
“ all the conditions of it, on which he was ad-* 
“ mitted into it.’* p. 3. 

If you ask upon what authority he a6ls the 
censor with all this solemn grimace? he answers 
in apostolical phrase, that “hemeans to mth- 
“ stand the author of The Confessional, to the 
“ face, wherever the said author is to be blam* 
ed”* 

To open liis way to these rebukes, he takes 
it for granted that the pannel “hath made 
“ certain declarations, and subscribed his as- 
“ sent to certain articles”(which he puts down 
however with great caution, to save himself 
from the disgrace of recrimination) and then 
says, “I presume you will not say, that your 
“ book is consistent with these declarations.” 
p. 2. 

Right inquisitor throughout! “You, poor 
‘ ‘heretic, are accused of disputing theauthority 
“ of holy church. If you ask on what evi- 
“ dence? You are to trust the holy office for 

the authenticity of its informations. Suffice 
** it for you to know, that you are accused; 

• Page 1. Nemnem offtndat, fay* the popith doflor, Franch 
Martin, ^uodTiLLorsowM ubique duriusexcepenm: quiaitt 
rehgionis. toties ct tarn fpUndidi meniitus, ex Apojioli ad 
Titum mandalo, d\u€, fcut increpandu* erat. Ad-, 

dition* to Birch** Life of Tillotfon, oBavo, p. lo.-—Congenial 
foul*, that they (hould both hit upoa the fame expedient to overbear. 
«11 objefiioA to their authority 1 
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“ and it is your best way, to intitle yourself td 
“ our goodwill, to confess and retrad your 

heresies, without more ado;” 

By the way, may not this gentleman be sup¬ 
posed to have forgot in what country, and un¬ 
der what government we live? Shall an un¬ 
known writer pretend to insult another, equally 
unknown, in this lordly manner, upon pre¬ 
sumptions, for which he hath no proof ? Does 
he think it a light matter among englishmen 
and protestants to intrude himself with these 
airs of authority, into a province, where all 
the world may see he hath no commission ? 

It appears from a circumstance p. 8. of this 
first letter, that the Remarker is a beneficedi 
clergyman, possessed of an ecclesiastical pre¬ 
ferment. Will he undertake to say, that he 
hath performed all the conditions on which 
he was admitted into it? He may say it in¬ 
deed, without much trouble. Bui in whatever 
way he goes about to prove it, I will venture to 
say, and prove, that the author o^The Confes¬ 
sional stands upon even ground with him. If 
he can neither say it nor prove it (as, in the 
present state ofour ecclesiastical system, w'here 
is the man that can ?) St. Paul had another 
text or two, equally at his service, and much 
more to the purpose of his edification, vxz.fVho 
art thou that judgest another man's servant ? 
Thou who teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself ? 

Thanks be to theatimes, and the moderation 
of a more liberal set of divines, there are men 
among us of a better spirit than this unchari¬ 
table Remarkcr. 
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It is well known, that when bishop Ridley 
took orders in the church of Rome, he must 
have made all the declarations and subscripti¬ 
ons that were necessary to ascertain his con¬ 
formity to that church, even to the minutest 
ceremony, insignificant and superstitions as it 
might be, and to the observance of which, 
Erasmus informs us, the priests of that church 
were hound, arctioribus pene vincttlis quam ad 
ea qu/e pr'cecipit ChristtM, 

In process of time, articles were exhibited 
against Dr. Ridley, importing, that, “he 
“ preached at St. Stephens in rogation week, 
“ and said, that auricular confession was a mere 
“ positive law, and ordained as a godly means 
“ for the sinner to come to the priest for coun- 
“ sel, but he could not find it in scripture. 
“ 2. That he had preached in the said Roga- 
“ tion week, and Said, that there was no meeter 
“ term to be given to the ceremonies of the 
“ church, than to call them beggarly cere.rao- 
“ nies. 8. That Te Deum had been sung in 
“ english at Herne, where the said master doc- 
“ tor Ridley was vicar.”* 

The prosecution, indeed, ended favourably 
for Dr. Ridley j but the point of conscience 
still remained with him, and, according to our 
letter-writer, lie^ ought certainly to have re¬ 
signed his prebend of Canterbury, and vicarage 
of Herne; “having not performed all the con- 
“ ditionspn which he was admitted into them.” 

* JBiognphia Britannica, vtA, VI. part II, Aippltment, p. 

M 
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But here steps in the bishop’s learned and 
candid biographer, Mr. Glocester Ridley, and 
declares that this worthy prelate “behaved 
“ honestly and prudently in his endeavours in 
the pulpit, to set the abuses of popery before 

the peoples eyes.”-Honestly, in making 

the woul of God the rule of his instrudlions; 
and prudcnitly, in keeping to the windward of 
the six articles.* And honesty and prudence 

* See the Life of Dr. Nicholas Ridley. Quarto, 1763. p. 145, 
The candour and moderation of this ingenious biographer is the more 
laudable, as it may leem from (bme of his publications, that he enter¬ 
tained not fo low an opinion of auricular confelTion as his venerable 
anceflor. Befides what he faysin the biOiop’s life, we have his fen- 
liinents of this matter, in a Termon by him preached at the funeral of 
Dr. William Beniman, Feb. 10, 1749. Where fpeaking of the 
deceafed, he has the following pafliige. “ In fulving doubts, and di- 
“ refling confi icnce, a ready and nice cafuift ; a fcience of which 
“ he made himfelf maftcr ; notwithilanding the too general negleft 
“ in our congregations to afford opportunities of exercifiiig it. Too 
“ fad an inflance how carelefs and indifferent men arc with regard 
“ to their eternal interefls. Auricular confession, injoined 
as abfolutely neceffary to falvaiion, and of which the popifh 
“ clergy made a fcandalous ute, our reformers warmly oppofed; 
“ \)\iX the wifejl oi them did flrongly recommend and approve of 
“ Pit I VAT E CONFESSION for the benefit of countci and advice, 
“ As we have laid afide the tyrannous abufe of it, it would be happy 
“ if our people would rcflore to themielves thefpirituai ufe and be- 
ncfit of it.” Page iG. edit. 4th. W^e fee this learned and 
compaiiionatc divine, cotwithflanding a fort of predileflion for this 
article of church difeipline, and notwithilanding its being a church 
ordinance to which Dr. Ridley had folemnly given his alfent, fays 
not a word of his obligation torehgn his preferments, or give up the 
profits of them, on account of his contiavening one of the conditions 
on wliich be waRRdmiued into them. How amiable this'tempei 
when compared with the fpirit of the letter writer ! And howpet- 
verfe would the latter be, Ihould he once more fet his dwarf to woik 
with his douits, inakiiig it one of them, whether private'confej/iony 
the negleft of which implies cartleffnejs and neglect with regard to 
men’s eternal interejt, is not much the fame thing as aMriCMterwif 
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being secured, M'liy migljt be not keep bis pre- 
tcrnients (notwithstatuhng any deviations from 
bis subscription) with the best conscience in 
the world ! Whether the author of the Con¬ 
fessional can fairly avail himself of this prece¬ 
dent, I am not quite clear. The klter-writer 
will not allow him one grain of honesty; and 
1 own, I have some doubts myself concerning 
llis prudence, wlio ventured so unadvisedly to 
thrust his hand into a wasp's nest. 

Let us see whether he' may not have better 
luck with an example of honesty and prudence, 
nearer our own times. 

Bishop Sanderson, a divine in the liighest 
honour and esteem with the most liberal-min¬ 
ded dealers in morality and politics of the pre¬ 
sent age,* Avrites thus to his friend Dr. Thomas' 
Pierce some time before the restoration : 

“ As for the questions of Election, Repro- 
“ hulion. Effectual Grace, Rcrseverance, &c. 

“ I rook as little notice of the two first as of 
” any other thing contained in the book [Cal- 
vin's Institutions] both because I was al- 


conjefion, aB/olutdy ntcejfary toJalvation ? But I Iiopeihefc im¬ 
pertinences arc now falling into difrepuie ; and iliat tins gentleman 
may be permitted, with all freedom and indulgence, to recommend 
litc refloraiion of fome other things to us, laid alidc, poiCbly, by our 
reformers with too much precipitation. What a glorious acqiillition 
to the author of the Confessional would fuch a coadjutor be ? fo 
much the more valuable, as one might almoll enlure his perfevcrancs 
in this relloring kind of reformation, even though be (hould be pro¬ 
moted to the fee of Canterbury. 

• See “ A dialogue between Ifaac Walton and Homologijles, 
in which the charaUer of bifliop Sanderfon is defended againfi the 
“ author of the Cop/essicnalf printed for Fletcher and Co, 1 768,’' 

M2 
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ways afraid to pry much into those secrets, 
and because I could not certainly inform 
** myself, &c.—But giving myself mostly still 
to the study of moral divinity, (and taking 
most other things upon trust, as they were 
in a manner generally taught in the schools 
“and pulpits in both universities; I did, for 
many years together, acquiesce.—But 1625, 
a parliament being called, wherein I was 
“ chosen one of the clerks of the convocation 
“ for the diocese of 'Lincoln, during the con- 
“ tinuance of that parliament (which was about 
“ four months as I remember) there was some 
expeftiition that those arminian points (the 
“ only questions almost in agitation at that 
“ time) should have been debated by the clergy 
“ in convocation; which occasioned me, as it 
“ did sundry others, being then at some lei- 
“ sure, to endeavour by study and conference 
to inform myself as thoroughly and exaftly 
“ in the state pf those controversies, as I could 
have opportunity, and as iny wit would serve 
“ me for it.” 

After this he informs his correspondent, that 
he reduced the several opinions on these heads, 
into live schemes, or tables, that he might 
have the differences better represented to the 
eye, uno ^uasi intuitu, and concludes thus: 

“ Havingall these schemes before my eyes at 
** once, so as I might with ease compare them 
“ one with another, and having considered of 
“ the conveniencies and inconveniencies of 
‘ ‘ each, as well as I could, I soon discerned a 
“ necessity of quitting the sublapsarian way, 
“ of which Iliad a better liking before, as wdl- 
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“ as the supralapsarian, which I could never 
fancy.” 

Dr. Pierce, in his letter to Dr. Isaac Walton, 
subjoined to Walton’s life of Sanderson, says, 
that “ this happy change in bishop Sanderson’s 
“ judgement had been ever since the year 1625, 
“ even thirty-four years before the world either 
knew, or (at least) took notice of if,” 

How indeed should the world either know or 
take notice of this happy change, when, in the 
very year after it was wrought, namely (accor¬ 
ding to Anthony Wood)f in the year 1626, Dr. 
Sanderson wrote his Pax Ecclesia, wherein he 
falls foul upon thearminiansj.and particularly 
upon Montague’s Appeal, for “bragging out 
“ some of their private tenets, as if they were 
“ thereceived established do6tripe of the,church 
of England, by forcing the words of the ar- 
** tides or Common Prayer book, to a sense 
“ which appeareth not to have been intended 
“ therein, as Mr. Montague hath done, in the 
point of falling from grace.” For the pre¬ 
venting of which, and farther evils, bethought 
it needful, that, “ the church should interpose 
“herein, both by farther explanation of her 
“ dodtrine in the points questioned^ and by 


* See Dri Hammond'e Pacific Difcourfe of God’* Grace and 
Decrees, in full accordance with Dr, Sanderfoo, Se£). xiv, 

+ Wood’s Athen. Oxon. vol, ii. p. 322. But more probably 
the Pax EccUfiat was written ftill later. Dr, Sanderfon there men- 
iiona Mr. Montague and hi* opporers, by which, it ihould ieem* * 
he had feen fome at leaft of the anfwers to the appeal. In (ni place, 

1 conjeflure, he aiiude* to bifliop Catlcton’* wmch wa* not punlilh- 
ed (ill t6s$t 
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*‘the exercise of her discipline upon such perr 
“ sons as will not roetin her deterniinations.”* 
Give me leave to subjoin a few remarks to 
the foregoing narrative. 

]. In this Pax' Ecclesice. and particularly, 
under the title, Series Dccretorum Dei, se6t 
yii. p. f)9. l^r. Sanderson appears to have been 
a sublapsariau, if ever there was one in the 
M’orltl; as nuu’h a sidjlapsarian as when he sub¬ 
scribed the articles for the first time. And yet, 
if we believe himself on another occasion, he 

ha<l tjuilted that way belbie he wi'ote that traft, 
and was become an armiuian.t 

a. In the first edition of his sermons, we 
have the following marginal note: “ of late 
“ ourenglish arminians have got the tricke to 
“ fetch in within the compasse of this title of 
“ puritans, all orthodox divines that oppose 
“ against their semi-pelagian subtilties; of 
“ purpose to make sound truth odious, and 
“ their own corrupt novelties more passible 
“and plausible.”'! And from this ^WcAe, the 
said arminians are in the text, ranked among 
“ raskall people, who w;ill call any man that 
“ hearcth l)ut the face of honesty, a puritanc.'- 
I lew it is in the intermediate editions I know 
not; but in the sixth edition, 15'7-f, the margi¬ 
nal note appeareth not, though the rascall peo¬ 
ple still keep their ground,—to be applied as 
the reader shall think good. 

♦ Pax Ecclef. p. 53—61. 

+ N. B. Bifiiop Burnet admits of no medium between the fub- 
hiifarian and armiman Ty Items. See his ExpuGtiun, on the ijih 
Article. Folio, p. 146, 14^. 

I Publidicd in quarto, 1632, p. 34. . 
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Again, in the margin of the opposite page 
of the old edition in quarto, is this note. “ So 
“ Pelagius,, from whose root popery (in that 
“ branch) and arminianisme sprouted, M^as a 
“ man as strict for life, as most catholikes, yet 
“ a most dangerous and pestilent heretick.”* 
But in the folio of 1674, the words, and at- 
minianisme, are dropt, and in the text, “ Ar- 
" minius his corrupt doctrine," is changed in- 
“ to, the suspected tenets of Arminius,” and, 
“ the bold heresies of Faustus Socinus,” ttddc’d, 
to round otf the period handsomely.t 
There must of course be something myste¬ 
rious in the conduft of a profound casuist who 
Avalks by his own rules ; and it is happy for us, 
on account of the perplexity this might occa¬ 
sion to ordinary readers, that we are blessed in 
these inlightened times, with a set of geniuses, 
•who, if the casuist is a favourite Avith them, 
can give us a clear and consistent account of 
all his doublings and quirks, and bring him out 
of all his scrapes with honour. I do, there¬ 
fore, on this occasion, make it my humble suit 
to the ingenious and polite gentleman, who 
personates Isaac Walton in a certain dialogue, 
to lend us his friendly hand once more, and to* 
inform us what we are to think of this same 
Pr. Sanderson, who, holding dodrines against 

* iby.p.35, . . 

How lar biihop Sandeifon’s own band might be concerned 
there alterations,, 1 know not. I am willing to hope he had noband 
in th* latter corre^ions, farther than’barely to expunge what rdal- 
ed to Arminiu', and arminianirm, in the text and margin. If he 
himlelf fubliituted''the fbfpedcd tenets of Arminius, he mud have 
been an adroit politician indeed. 
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which he declared the church ought to exercise 
her discipline, not only dissembled his own 
judgment, but inveighed against tjiose, who, 
with more seeming honesty at least, avowed 
the same sentiments? 

When this conduct is happily accounted for, 
I would then humbly address myself to the 
Jetter-writer, and request to be informed by 
him, upon what principles of conscience Dr. 
Sanderson could-continue to jill a station in 
the churchy and to receive the profits of it, with-r 
out performing ah. the conditions on xvhich he 
toas admitted into tt ? 

For thus stood the case with him. The Doc* 
ipr himself tells Dr. Pierce, that “ the first 
“ thing he thought it was ;fit for him to do, 
after he had the degree of Master of Arts, 
/‘was to consider well of the articles of the 
church of England, which he had formerly 
read over twice or thrice, and whereunto he 
** had subscribed.”* 

If we give credit to >vhat he says in his Pax 
Ecclesim, he believed that the arminians, in 
endeavouring to accommodate their private 
opinions to the. established dodrine of the 
church of England, “ forced the words of the 
“ articles and common prayer book, to a sense 
“which appeareth not to have been intended 
“ therein.”-!; 

Hence it is clear, that when Dr. Sanderson 
was admitted to his first preferment, he sub¬ 
scribed the articles In the calvinistical sense,: 

* Haoi<>oiid', Pacific Difeourie, 11,1, 

J Fax Etdefiat, p. 
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That he afterwards changed lirs judgment is 
clear from his own testimony, as well as on 
what occasion. He was then, in his judgment, 
an arminian; and under tl|at persuasion, he 
must -be understood to have subscribed the ar¬ 
ticles for his doftor of divinity's degree jn 1()32. 
Butin the same year were published his twelve 
sermons, wherein he calls the arminian opini¬ 
ons, semipclagian subtilties, corrupt novelties^ 
corrupt doctrine, and makes them spring from 
the same root with popery, 

Now whatever Dr. Sanderson’s opinions 
were, the words of the articles were still the 
same, and no more susceptible of an arminian 
sense in J 6 ' 3 S, tlian they were in iGiy, or 1626 '. 
Either, therefore, he must, in this last subscrip¬ 
tion, have done what he so severely reprehen¬ 
ded in Montague, viz. forced the words of 
“ the articles, to a sense which appeareth not 
V to have been intended therein,” or he must 
have dissembled with the church, pretending 
to subscribe to doftrines ex animo, which he 
had quitted long before.* 

All this while he was in possession of hi| be¬ 
nefice at Bootliby Pagnel, to which he tvas ad- 

• This is fo pUin a cafe from Sanderfon’s Letter to Fierce, «nd 
from Pierce’s Letter to Walton, that there is no denying it. But 
methods wilt always be found out to fave the honour of flaimch 
champions of Sanderfon’s complexion at all events. Accordingly, 
it is pretended by the ebrapiler of his Article in the BiograpAuf Brif 
tauniitfi ridiculoufly enough, that his converfioti.from the rigid, i. e, 
the iupralapfarihn hypboihe^ was owing to a vifit Or. liaminond 
paid htm in'1649. But that he was ever converted from the fub- 
lapfarian way,. this deponent faith not. A tale which hath likewife 
been induftrioufly impofed upon foreigners. See WeUldn’s Prolegot 
mena| fol, p, 19Q. 
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milted on very diflFerent conditions, and from 
whence the letter-writer, if it had been in his 
power, must, upon his own principles, have 
ousted him, in spite of all that the liberal and 
indulgent Pseudo-JFalton could have said in 
his b;ehalf.* 

The author of theConfessional\\z.v\ng these, 
and not less than a hundred more venerable 
and orthodox examples to appeal to, the let’* 
ter-writer, one would think, might afford him 
one single grain of that charity to which he- 
makes so many san&iiied pretensions, and al¬ 
low the said author the satisfaftion of having 
the testimony of his conscience, that he is in 


• The reverend Mr. Bowman, M. A. vicar of Mattham In 
Norfolk, in his Rfview of the Dotlrines of the Rformation, &c, 
p, 94. on the ftrength of what he found in the Pm Ecclefice, hath 
claimed Sanderfon for. a predcAinarian. I am impatjeni to know 
what Dr. Nowell will fay to this. For, battered as he is ty theau, 
Aor of Pietas Oxonienfis, I have no doubt but he will figlit upon 
his Uumps.-. Will he i'ay (hat Sanderfo.n was notlin earncA?-^lti 
the mean time, how Arangely things are altered ?—In 1626, tlie 
church is called upon to exercife her difciplins upon the armlnians for 
not reAing in her determinations. In 1767, certain young acade¬ 
mics, who, taking things upon trufl, as they are generally taught 
in the fchools and pulpits in both univerfUies,- probably 
enough fubferibe in the arminian fenfe, And rcafon, from Andy and 
conference to change their judgment, and quit the arminian, for 
the fupralapfarian, or fublapfarian way. It will he in vain forthem 
to allcdge, that the determination of the church was on their fide in 
1626. Dr. Nowell will prove to them, that, by virtue of his Pta 
(M Catholila, the fame church's deierminaiion, on the laiii^ words 
in the fame articles, is againA them in 1767. VVhat is the' confe- 
quence ? The young men perftA in their judgment, The'unlv.^rv 
fities (in this cafe the feprefentatives of the church^ are tallell upon 
to exercifi their difeipline upon them. ApoAojicarauihdrit^ «,erede 4 
to xtiilhjland them to the fact. ' They are convent, interrogat^I, 
itod in the end—CtefcradiVaf FietasQxoaidniis, 


- .4 
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the right, at least till the letter-writer hath 
proved the contrary. 

13ut, no : “the letter-writer hath known 
“ very wicked men, M'ho have died in the fatal 
“ security of a dreadfully mistaken consci- 
“ ence:” p, 7. which, he takes it for gra.nted, 
will certainly be the case of this criminal under 
his hands, except he shall repent,—of what? 
—’Why, of mimicking Csesar on the banks of 
the Rubicon. 

Rut if a man dies in the full persuasion .that 
his conscience is not mistaken, is that any cer¬ 
tain sign that lie is a wicked man? How does 
the letter-writer know that the security of such 
a one will be fatal to him? 

“ Because;” he must say (for he can have 
nothing else to say) “my conscience is not 

mistaken, and that diredts me to opposite 
“ sentiments.” 

Well then, my infallibility is as good as his; 
and upon that presumption, permit me to bor¬ 
row a little of the language in which he de¬ 
scribes the Avickedness of the author he takes 
to task, and apply it to the conscience of some 
one of those who have Intel v espoused a scheme 
as pregnant perhaps with public mischief as the. 
Confessional itself. 

“1 have known a man who died in the midst 
“ of his sanguine endeavours to establish bi- 
“ shops in certain of our American colonies, 
“ and in full security that his conscience re- 
“ quired this of him. In his scheme of epis- 

copizing this people, “ were plenty of inuo- 
“ vations,” as hath appeared from a pamphlet 
“ published by one Dr. Chandler of that couni: 
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** try, which, as well as the extent of his plan, 
** would certainly have created vehement dis- 
** putes, oppositions, and disquietudes. And 
these disorders, mixing and fermenting with 
** the humours of the higher and lower ranks 
of men, relative to other matters, and the 
“general dissatisfadlion (for, whatever the Let~ 
.ter-writer may fancy, such it would be) at 
“ many of the changes this reformer would 
** have introduced, might easily bring all into 
** a dreadful confusion,**—And so, kind rea¬ 
der, we have got another Ctesar on the banks 
of the Rubicon,—to whom, “all the foreseen 
** horrors of a civil war were nothing.”—Let 
us not,, however, be behind-hand with the 
Letter-writer, m praying for the surviving 
projectors, that they may find like mercy with 
St. Paul, and on the same consideration, that 
they flo it ignorantly and in unbelief. 

One of the prime arts of controversy, is mis¬ 
representation. A talent of perpetual use with 
our Letter-writer, but not always with the 
same felicity. 

For example: “Parker and Whitgift,” says 
he, “are degraded into beadles, appointed for 
V correction only:” p. 8. 

Now the author ot the preface under consi¬ 
deration says not one word of their appoint¬ 
ment, but only of the intention, with which 
certain persons obnoxious to queen Elizabeth, 
were delivered over to them. Our present bi¬ 
shops are appointed, among other oetter pur¬ 
poses, for correction, and hath, each of them, 
his correction court, Sliall we say, that so, far 
as they exercise this corrective authority, they 
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ate degraded into beadles? Such, bowevef, 
is the import of the Letter-writer's comment. 
But the Prefacer hath no such degrading ex¬ 
pression, and should be sorry to think the Xe/- 
ter-writer was apprehensive it nfight be applied 
to any with whom even he hath had connexi¬ 
ons. Indeed we have read not long since, of 
a prelate who had bis beadles out ofcourt. If 
an office of that kind should become vacant, I 
know not who would venture to contend with 
our Letter-writer for the succession?* 

* Since this was written, a formidable rival for the oSice in ques* 
lion hath publiQied bispretenltons, brandiOiing his two whips of Ex- 
communication and Deprivation againflall thofe, w^o, is any 
RESfECT, depart from the publicinjlitution. A candidate of 
this complexion, were he to fucceed, would make us a thin church; 
for the latitudinarians, a numerous and refpefhble body, rouft un> 
avoidably be driven out by his fcourge of deprivation. But no 
matter, the remainder would be very honeil fellows, and there would 
be the better pickings for them. The conteft on the day of eleflioa 
might probauy -be violent and iharp. The LtUer-mnter efpoufes 
the Old pofture of defence, Uie other is attached to die Neto. This 
mud iieceflarily divide and irritate the elefiors. But whatever might 
be the event upon a fair poll, no detriment can arife to the church. 
Fur howibever their refpeaive (yftems may look a-fquint at each oihet 
in theory, 

‘Tis the fame rope at different ends they twift. 
ft is furprifing how many notable thinn tius new difciplinarian brin^ 
about by virtue of reciprocation, and tmpKcationi " Obedience 
" and authority are reciprocal terms.—>A power of appointing im« 
" plies a power of excluding. And thefii^ again, imply a power of 
excommunicating and depriving.”—True,” fays, faoneft old 
Benjamin^ “ and a power rtf oppreffion, implies a power of ufurpa> 
** tion.” Happily our new candidate hat no occafion to incumber hit 
fcheme of cburch«authority, with this reciprocation. Old Ben 
fooltflily went to fcripture, for an accurate defcription of men’s 
righu and duties in matters «f religion. We are now ttdd, that, 
as a member of the Englifli church, he ought to have leen &riber, 
5 ‘ and judged better.'^ The Baofi ofAllianetf ia the only fcripture. 
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Again. Upon the Prefacer’s observing, that 
Wake was not Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when, at Sachevcrel’s trial,' he spake in favour 
of rcfotmation, the Letter-writer remarks, that, 
“ with the said Prefacer, it appears a crime 
“ sufficient to be thought worthy of that pre- 
“ fercnce p. 8. 

JIow so, I pray? Wake was thought worthy 

of that preference, not for his principles disco¬ 
vered after his promotion, but for his professi¬ 
ons before it. If, being at the end of his pros¬ 
pects by that promotion, belaid aside the mask 
and appeared in a different character, they who 
thought him worthy of that preference were 
mistaken in tlieir man, as indeed.sufficiently 
ajipeared in the event. 

Thcobservation, tliat, “it isa common frailty 
“ of human nature to be intoxicated with power 
“ and pre-cminence,” the Prefacer hath not 
made special to Archbisliops of Canterbury. 
If it hath happened to more than Dr. Wake in 
that station, who can help it? Doth the Pre¬ 
facer say it hath happened to all ? So, it .seems, 
the Remarker would have it understood, though 
he could not but see that two are excepted out 
of the eight that are mentioned in the preface; 
and to these, I dare say, the Prefacer will be 
ready to add, Grindal, Abbot, Tillotson, and 
Tenison. I will even venture to undertake 
for his agreement with me in my firm belief, 


to be (jiiolctl on ihefc fubjedji And indeed the text might as well 
have been taken from it, as a place of fcripiure referred to where 
the words are not to be found: but where, however, a more faiif- 
fadory. coimueiu upon them peeurs, than that of our candidate. 
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tliat posterity will do full justice to tlie persC'^ 
verance of that worthy prelate who now iills 
that important station, in those amiable, can¬ 
did, and liberal dispositions and sentiments 
which have marked his character, from his first 
appearance in public life. In the cliarafter of 
Archbishop Herring both parties seem to agree; 
but from ditterent motives. His grace’s bene¬ 
volence, It seems, secured the Lcticr-xcriter 
from the fatal consequences of a lapse of one 
of his livings; the Prefacer probably knew 
some instances in which his grace’s benevo¬ 
lence had been of more service to the public. 

From the leaders of the church, the Letter^ 
lu'ritcr proceeds to the subalterns, at the head 
of which he places himself, as their universal 
convocation-man, commissioned, as he would 
persuade the world, to aft and answer for them 
Upon all occasions. “We,” says he, “are 
“ grouped together.” 

I ask his pardon: the author of the preface 
hath distinguished them into two groupes. 
1. Of men M'ho are deeply affefted with the 
bonds and burdens that are laid upon them, 
and sensible of the various inconveniences to 
which they are exposed by their scruples ; and. 
Men who are perfeftly callous to all these 
considerations, and proof against all sensi’oility 
of that sort.* With the former of these groupes, 

* “,I have nrt,” fay» a moft maflerly writer, “ brought this 
“ palpable coniraditiion put to view, with any deHgn to reproach or 
“ rclletl dilhoiiour upon the delgy. I mudt rather pity the difficulty 
of their fltuation, and the hardnefs of the cpntiiiiohs' they atli<obli- 
“ ged to fubmit to,” A plain and proper anfwer t o the que/lion,' 
Why docs not the biffiop of Cioghcr—icfign his pTcfemiems? 1753, 
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tlie Ze/fer-®n7cr hatli nothing to do, for he is 

p. to. hiM furely they who, with thefe palpable contradiflions tit 
thcii view, “ raife violent oppolilion to the leaft alteration of what 
“ they have received from their forefathers,” are not objefU of this 
pity. They perceive no difficulties in their fituation; “ and ait 
“ one can conclude,” fa^s the "fame incomparable writer, “ from 
the difcotirfe and writings of many naunch churchmen, is, that 
** they would have made admirable papiits;and never have defected 
“ the good old cattfe,” Ibid, p. »2, 13. This diftinfiion hath like- 
wife been maikedin a pteafing and polite Addrcfs to the Rational 
Advocates oj the Church oj England, printed for Dodfley, 1769, 

—-beiween “ thofe who, for felfifh’purpofes, joined the combios- 

lion, ■ to jtiBify all the impoiitiom of an exclufive eftvbliOiment, be 
*' they right or wrong, by the perfuafive argument of pains and 
** penalties,’*—or, thofe, who, wrapped in eale and indolence, are 
“ Content to enjoy the emoluments of it, without ever enquiring 
•• about the truth or meaning of any thing elfe;” p. s8, 19. Thefe, 
1 fay, are diftinguifhed from thofe, who, “'finding their profeffion 
fettered with certain conditions, which they may not perhaps en- 
“ tirely approve of—do yet evidence by their conduff a juft arid 
** fcrtipulous attention to the grand objeS of it,” naipely, “ the re- 
“ formation, the moral perfsftion, the happinefs temporal and eter- 
** hal of mankind, by the eflabliffiment of religious truth:” p. so. 
This coudufi confifls in taking things they may not entirely approve 
of, in a certain latitude, both with refpe^ to the fenfe in which they 
itnderftand them, and with refpefl to their ufage and prafiice, in 
their public miniftratiom. How far the negative fanaion of the 
legiflaiive powers may juftify thefe worthy perfons to themfelves for 
taking this latitude, 1 prefume not to enquire. If this negative 
fanflion has any efTefluat operation this way, all farther application 
for a reformation 'of improprieties in our public forms, feems to be 
fUperfiuoiis. But 1 hope this ingenimu author will bear with me in 
faying, that lam by no means fatisfied with one principle on which 
he feems to reft their juflification. It U where heteils us, that, “for 
the impropriety of thofe, conditions which thefe clergyman may not 
*' entirely approve of, as they had no hand in framing or- impofing 
“them, they donot think themfelves refponfible:” p. so, St. But 
li» not this plea too much the ait of Hudibras's cafuiflry p 
„ He that impofes an o'eih, wakes it; 

Not he that for convenience takes it. 

Then hov can any man be faid 
Te hrtak an oath ht nntr ntait f. 
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no (listfesij about any such matters. If he cha¬ 
ses to put himself at the head of |he other band, 

Having, by fiibfcribing or declaring their affent and confem ex 
animo, accepted thefe conditions with all tlieir improprieiiet, wilt it 
be Infficient to excufe their non-performance, to fay tliat they are not 
refponlible for them, becaufe they had no hand in fiaming or impb- 
fing them ? and if they do not mean, by getting rid of this refpOn- 
fibiliry, to excufe their non-performanOc, of what confeqttence is it, 
who is or is not refponlible for the impropriety in thofe conditions, 
or who had or had not a hand in framing or intpofing them f Cltl* 
(lor and fair dealing in controverfy is never expefled fromcccleGjtt-' 
ticai bigots, and of this the more liberal contenders for latitude have 
had abundant experience. - And yet I know npt how it ts,~rAe 
Conjeffional feems to have incurred theidifpleafure, of both. And 
though the latter may fpeak of the author in lefs dillMtraging terms, 
yet they feem difpolea to repre&nt him in an unrevobrable light, 
by citing his exprelTions to purpofes, which, with candid readers, he 
couldnever.be fuppofed to intend., 'fhus theSngeijious writer before 
us, having mentioned on .what terms the latiitidinarians can bring thenu 
felves to comply with the eftablifliment,. prtSCeeds toalk,. would you 
have them fland alo^, and try a( leaft.iahat cqnce/rieni-the chunk 
zoouM make them, father tfian ueant their fervices ? ' It is true, 
thefe words s^re cited from X^e Confejsional t ’ But are they fairly 
cited ?—^fairly enough, to juftify the epithets of wayward, and per- 
verfe, bellowed upon the_^author, in the former part of the pan* 
graph ? For to whom are they applied in The Conjeffional f Not 
to fiicb latitudinariansi as take libertfes,''“ ‘under the negatiVe fanc- 
« lion of the legidative powSrs,- or.bdcaitfe they do not think ihem* 
“ felves refponlible for the impropriety bf'the ebnditions In which 
“ they are fettered, and da not apprtove ‘of, becaufe they had no 
“ band in framing or impofing th(^.”~.ilc is not of thefe, ftr fuch 
as thefe, that the author is fpeaking, but of the Hales’s the Cbiling>- 
worths^ the Clarkes, and the’Hcddlys, who by t[ieir writings, had 
rooted .up thofe foundatiqns of church power on which .the hierar- 
chifls of their limes refpeflively had built their fyllems. Men who 
might have claimed a greater degree of refpeft, on the account of other 
fervices they did to religion, chan any others, perhaps, who, fince 
thofe times, have e^oufed the fame principles^ And does'not 'the 
author oi The CohJefsUnal fufficiently intimate, that as thefe men 
did not cry this expedient, it was not hkely to have eSe£l in future 
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and if they chose to accept him for their lea¬ 
der, I dare answer for it, the author of the 

timei, even ihmigli attempied by oibeft ? Does he not call this, ■ 
misforiiine both to the prefeni and ihe neat generation f Dr. Clarke 
indeed did fUnd aloof in one inflanee, and n made its impreflion*. 
Some greac men of ifiofe times, perfefliv fanfible of the misfortune 
that a man of his iineonmiDn merit fhould be exctuded fniro a more 
confideraMe ftaiion in the church than that which he occupied, and 
where he made his fiisp, would have ma^e up to him what he loft in the 
department of his own profeflion, through the infelicity of the time% 
by a lay office of eonfi«rahle emoluiheni, Thii it itot only an in* 

ilancc of fome ranrd paid hy the public to the fcruplet of this great 
ai^ man, but an inflancc likawtfe how little ha was in lova 
with his earn principles of latitude when he earae to give them a fe- 
fond eonridcraiion. Again, the addrefter reprefenta the calviniftf- 
cal fenfe of certain of tHir ** articlea as appearing to the author of 
** 7'Ae Conftjsienal, the onttplain, dtUrraintd fenfe of ihofe ariiclei{ 
*' and with this rcprafeniaiion, he conirafts the variety of fenfea into 
*' which, he fnppofas, the arced of every individual calvinifl to 
*' be fplit with refprf) to ihafe articles.** If thir reprcfeniaiion wa* 
intended to accomteadota iht latiiudinarian fubfcribcTS, it might have 
been applied to that pirptsfe without ibis gird at the' author of The 
Conftjiional, fat whom it it fufficicni, if Ward, Davenaai, Carl, 
ton. Hall, Uther, and others of ihofc times to which The Canfef-, 
Jional refers, were uniform and cunfiftent in the fenfe they put upon 
ihefc articles, as they were fuppofed to be well acclaimed with the 
fenfe of the compilers. The variety of fenfea efpoufed by more 
modern,' as well as more ohiicure celvinifls, came not into the corn* 
paft of the author's inquiry, who was looking for the interpretation 
of the church of England, which is commonly underflood to be belt 
authenticated by the comments of her muft eminent divines. And 
after all, whatever difleienca there might be in the intcrprcialions of 
ihcfe commeniaiors, they have all of them (hewed (whatever they 
have not (hewn) that all arminian (rnfes are utterly incompatible with 
the fenfe of thefe articles, (o that latiiudinariansof this complesion 
can lake little comfort from this reprclenlation. 1 wife, when this 
entertaining writer mentioned the auihsu of The Canfe/ntnal, as be¬ 
lieving, that " the fathers of our church arc now by no means in 
** love with a laxity of inicrpratation," p. .sy, he had mcniiutKd 

See Whifton's Msmoiraef Dr, Clarke, p. *15. ^ 
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preface will have no objeflion. “ Tliese, how¬ 
ever,” the Letter-M'xiter says, “ are described 

likfwife the reafon given for fuck belief: which vra«, their taking 
Welchman for their guide, in examining the candidates for orders, 
&c. 1 believe with him, that there may have been of fate, fbme 

alteration in that ufage, and therefore forbear to bring inflances to 
fiipport the opinion of the author oi'TkeConfeffional, efpecially, at 
fevcral of them inuft be fetched from the ptafiice of thnfe whofc alhet 
1 am unwilling to dillurh. One thing [ will undertake to fay for 
the author of The Co,<fcjsional at a VCtltUrf, that til) ITMn Wilhci 
more than he, for an “ ecclefialhcal conflilution, calculated tocompre- 
" hand all that hold the fitted and fundamental principles and pointt 
“ of faith, in which a'l ferious and (incere proienanis of every de- 
nomination are nnanimoully agreed, and to exclude ihofe only 
that hold the pecitiiar leoeis that effentially dillitignifli all true pro- 
“ teflaniifm from popery.” Adilrefs, p. 31, 3*. And one of 
his reafons, 1 apprehend, front the tenor ttf his U«>k, mty be, that 
a fiibfcripiion to forms ofiloticine and worflip, conceived in the lame 
words, bitt fobfcribed in live Iniiidied different lienfes, can neither 
be very fihnourabte to ilic fuhfcriUt-rs, nor to 'lie church which re¬ 
quires it. For my own part, I cannot, help (ufpeftiiig, that there 
might, after all, he ioine tlifigicctncni ainorig ii- comeriiiiig •• the 
*• tenets that cITcntia.Iy difingulli all true proiefaiitifm from popeiy 
I have met with veiv hoiief and fenfible men of ilie (ante dciioinina- 
tion, as well is w.tli others of diffetent dcnomiiialions, who have very 
different notion', of 'Ins matter. Ariii were tlic pr po.'ed cccUTiaDical 
conflilution to he accommorlaicd to joiiic Hippoieii elfeniiai dillitic- 
lion' of true potteHamthii fiom popery, I am next to cenain. that 
the ingenious anil lenliblc .IdJrflfgr would lai.i- up a tribe of Vin¬ 
dicators, Defend' rs.Lctter writ 'f i. &<■. v.’iui the vry fame clamour 
in their mouths aiiainit him, foi fibvntin^lh': wh)lK church of Eng¬ 
land, by whiih the luailiiig bigut' of liii ii pad.’ have becu encour¬ 
aged to worry tlie autuoi of Tin: Conj'rfdonal. 1 fay not this lodif- 
coti rage the worthy Addrejfrrax hr. tiiends fioni his noble and lau¬ 
dable piirpofe. 11c woiiiit not btid a man in the kingdom more 
ready tojoin him,or mine wtiluig to faeriHce every thing wtneb might 
liKik like a private prejudice, to promote iucli a 'lefirablc comprehen* 
fion as he (peaks of, than iiiyieif. 1 me.aii only to warn him what 
he is loexpeil, 1 would wiitiiigiy pcil'uade mylclf, that the 
fir aud the author of Tht C'onje/ivrtal have but one object, the pro* 
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“ in such language, as a gentleman and a scho- 
“ lar should never give any one,” p. 8. This 
observation comes, no doubt, with a very good 
grace from a man who compares his adversary 
to “a nexvgate-hird, as intending little less 

than the subversion of the whole church of 
“ England, just as felons and murderers would, 
“ if they could, overturn all legislation and 
“magistracy.” 

Leaving the remainder of this dull, abusive, 
hypocritical cant to its natural operation upon 
those for whom only it is calculated, the igno¬ 
rant, and the credulous, I sliall proceed to 
consider some of the Letter-writer’s strictures 
on the preface, Avhich may seem to be of more 
consequence. 

The author of the preface had said, xvi, 
“ I am not sure that he would be mistaken, 
“ who should aliirm of the church of England, 
“ (what Luther did of the church of Rome) 
“ that the remonstrances of these disquisitors 
“ have rendered the church more firm and in- 
“ flexible, even with respeCl to some particu- 
“ lars which seemed to be given up on all 
“ hands, till they were pointed out for refor- 
“ malion by these idle and visionary men.” 


hiotion of evangelical truth, piety, peace, and virtue among mankind. 
If they fee the means in a different light, they have a claim upon 
each other for candour, civility, and mtitnal foibearance. And 
though they may differ concerning negativefanRions, felj-difpenfa- 
tLr.s, reJponfibiLitt), &c. with refpeftlo latitude, whether in judg¬ 
ment or piaciice, 1 am fure (hey agree in one thing, namely, in s 
perfualion, that an ubllinate adherence to our prefent forms will ever 
be obllruttive of religious edification among our people, as well as of 
concord and charity among their teachers. 
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“ This, he calls, “a mere groundless accu- 

sation ; for Luther,'’ says he, “to whom you 
“ refer, you acknowledge to speak only, and 
“he could speak only, of the church of Koine,” 
p. 13. 

Tills now is charitable and gracious; for 
without this explanation of matters, some of 

his readers, and even some of his admirers, 
might possibly have taken it into their heads, 
that Luther had spoken of the church of Eng¬ 
land, and that too as it hath stoo.d since the 
days of the Disquisitors. 

Ihit I cannot commend his integrity so iluich 
in what follows, us by his unfair and trickish 
management he makes Luther appear more 
submissive to the church of Rome than he re¬ 
ally was, and, consequently, to put the church 
of Rome ill the right and himself in the wrong. 
Let us examine it. 

He pretends to qualify Luther’s censure of 
his popish adversaries, cited inthc preface, with 
some of his sentiments in the context, as exhi¬ 
bited in Seckendorf, and begins with transla¬ 
ting the words, alia est concordia Jldci, alia, 
charitutis, by, “ such agreement may rcspe<5l 
“ either articles of faith oroftices of peace and 
“ submission;” i. e. (to remind him of his 
own ingenuity) submission to the church of 
Rome. 

Again, Luther says, omnia facere, pati, ser* 
vare paratissimi semperfuimus, qncecunqm 
salvA fide preecipi, injungi, &; referri possent 
ab adversariis. “ The protestants,” says the 
translator, “ have ever been most ready to do, 

‘‘ to undergo, and to observe whatever their 
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superiors were pleased to require and impose, 
“ M here fundamental aVticles arc not concer- 
ncd.” And fundamental articles he explains 
to mean, articles of faith only; representing 
the sole obstrnftion tp Luther’s agreement witl| 
the church of Rome to be, her “requiring as- 
“ sent to articles of faith, whiclt manifestly 
“ contradict scripture.” 

Which is done like an able craftsman; first 
turning Luther's adversaries into superiors, and 
then giving them leave to impose whatever 
they please upon liim, save only articles of 
faith, contradiClory to scripture. And to this 
only we are to suppose the restriClion, salvd 
Jide, extends. And having made up his case, 
he thus proceeds to sentence. 

“ Now, Sir, if you and the disquisitors 
** have proved that we'’ (having the church 
of England in our belly) “ impose articles of 
“ faith, as necessary to be believed to salvati- 
“ on, and which we obstinately defend, hut 
“ which we were ready to have given np he- 
fore you or tlicy wrote, the clinrch of Kng- 
“ land is condemned eventually in this pre- 
“ face. "—Otherwise, ab it follows, the con¬ 
demnation falls upon the Disquisitors and the 
author of tht Confessional. 

We move however in arrest of judgment, and 
alledge a falsiiication of the record; for besides 
that Luther mentions doctrines concordiam, as 
well as fidei, he'hath, in this same preface, 
these remarkable words; cum interim non ces" 
sent papistee nostrmn sanguinem fundere et 
haurire—Ptitlam ob causam, nisi quod, contra 
conscientiam, non possumus humanas eorum 
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tEADiTiOKxa Deo et verbo ejus eequare, ret 
totius super Deum et cultum ejus exaltare. We 
nave therefore to add to articles of faith, these 
human traditions, as equally preventive of 
concord, and equally among the things, which 
ft that time the papists more rigidly and oh* 
•tinately defended than ever. Nor need wc 
acruple to call many of those things w'hich the 
Disquisitors proposed to have removed, and 
which many wise and worthy divines of the 
church of Kngland had been disposed before 
their time to have given up, by the name of 
human traditions. 

We have only therefore to consider how the 
case hath stood, since the days of the Free and 
candid Disquifitious, 

The compilers of that work, presuming upon 
the many concessions they had quoted from 
divines of the first reputation in the church of 
England, concerning many alterations that 
might and ought to have been made in our 
public forms, had no doubt but their proposals 
would be, if not complied with, received with 
a candid forbearance, if it v/as only for the 
meekness and niodcsty with which they were 
addressed to the public in general, a:yl to the 
venerable fathers of the church in pai ticular. 

Instead of that, besides cart-lc wis ut rirnk nt 
abuse, they were frankly told, that “thisat- 
“ tempt of altering our common {Kayers, was 
well known to have had the fewest patrons 
“ aiqong the worthy clergy, as well as among 
“ Qur illustrious and worthy governors in 
church and state, that, perhaps, any other 
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'' sclieme ever met mmUi, that has been thus 
“ publicly offered to them.”* 

Again. Mr. White, who was always under¬ 
stood to write by authority, informs us in the 
preface to his Free and impartial Considerati¬ 
ons, &c. that, “when those papers were first 
“ drawn up, some few alterations and aniend- 
ments, such as he judged were most neces- 
“ sary, and.might be ventured upon without 
“ hazard, were pointed out and recommended; 
“ and even a way (in several particulars differ- 
“ cut from that which is offered by tlie authors 
“ of the Ois(juisitions) n as humbly proposed, 
“ wJierein, he conceived, such amendments 
“ might properly be made, when those in au- 
“ thority should think fit to enter upon such 
matters. ”t 

A confession that amendments in our public 
forms were proper, and an inclination to point 
them out, must have been, insostrenuous a de¬ 
fender of the established system against the dis¬ 
senters, the effeft of an uncommon convidlion 
that there was something very much amiss, 
where, in his opinion, any thing wanted to be 
amenfled. Hut (hen the hazard ! Aye, there 
was the rub.—“These pointings out, therefore, 
“ upon second thoughts, and by the advice of 
“ those whose judgment he greatly reverenced, 
“ and could not casdy allow himself in any 
“ thing to differ from, he almost entirely omit- 
“ ted, .confining himself chiefly to considcra- 
“ tionsof a more general nature;" about which 

• Appeal for a Review, Part ii, p. 8j, 
t Preface, p. iv. 
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his advisers knew he might harangue for seven 
times seven years w’ithout the least hazard of 
disturbing any thing by amctidment. And 
such impressions had these second thoughts, 
and this advice made upon him, that by the 
time he got to the middle of the next page, he 
took the courage to (|uestion, whether there 
are any such things in our public worship as 
arc not fairly defensible. 

It was indeed but an aukwavd circumstance 
that Mr. White should drop these apocalyptical 
anecdotes, for which, 1 believe, those who em¬ 
ployed him would not thank him. But others, 
who wanted to know the temper of the times, 
thought themselves obliged to him. 

The next year, the Reverend Dr. Shuckford 
preached the annual sermon or lc6lure founded 
by one Mr. Hutchins, in defence of the litur¬ 
gy, Avherein, at p. 22, the preacher says, “the 
“ church of England, without controversy, is 
“founded upon the principles of order: its 
“ faith is deduced only from scripture; its 
“ worship is so framed as to answer well all the 
“ ends of a reasonable service of God, truly to 
“ set forth his honour and glory, by leading 
“ his people to believe and to do as becomclh 
“ the gospel of Christ.” 

There have, nevertheless, been many impor¬ 
tant objeftions made both to the doftrine and 
worship of the church of England, which im¬ 
ply that large abatements ought to be made in 
this account, with respedt to particulars in bqtli., 

Of this the preacher is conscious; and there¬ 
fore, in order to obviate the prejudices that 
might arise from this consideration, he propo- 
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»CS this question, Has the church of England 
absolute perfection?" His answer is, “ Let 
** not this question once he named?" Put why 
not, if his representation be just ? Is he afraid 
Ithe church, after alj his encomiums, should 
not stand the test? Be that as it might, his 
reason is, because, alter what we will, to con- 
“ trive and establish any thing ApsotoTBLT 

*■ PEKFECT never can be in the power of man 

■ ‘ in this imperfect state". 

What a pity Sr. Paul did not rccolleft this 
pious aphorism \vhen he exhorted the Hebrews 
to go on nnto PERFECTION ?* Dr. Shuckford, 
it seems, was of another opinion; and exhor-, 
ted us to stop where we are, since every alter¬ 
ation for the better would be going on, one 
step at least, towards absolute perfection, to 
which it is impossible to attain, in this imper- 
fe6l state. 

I do not meddle with the wisdom or propri¬ 
ety of this reason. It is no great matter what 
they were; the reason did its business as well 
as a better, which was to give his audience 
ilrst, and afterwards the public, to understand, 
that, reason or none, not a tittle of the public 
service was to be altered. 

Whether any wicked wit had smiled at these 
instances of the good sense and consistency of 
the defenders of the liturgy, 1 cannot say. But 
1 well remember, that somebody or other about 
that ti,me said, the same reasons might have 
been given for continuing the popish missal. 
Por it seems the papists pretended to a scriptu- 


« Cha^.d, t. 
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ral foundation for their human traditions in 
Martin Luther’s time, as appears a passage 
in the preface above-cited.* 

Alterations, therefore, M'erc to be precluded 
by a protestant authority, and a pretence for 
this was not long in making its appearance, 
namely, a provision in an airl of jiarliarnent 
securing unalterably (according to bishop (irib- 
son) the doctrine, worship, discipline, and go¬ 
vernment of the church of England, which aft 
was made a fundamental and essential part of 
the union.I And the conclusion drawn froiri 
these premises was, that any alterations of the 

• At Papifta:, iniquits, JoHrinam Chrifli aqueja£{ant. Jfac» 
tant fane, fe4 exjrutlibus arbor cognofitur. Secl(en4urf, part iii. 

P- 54- 

4 See G Ibfon’s Camden, vol. ii. p. 1123 , and Biirnet’i Hi#. 
O. T. vol. ti. p. 463 . whofe account is this: “ Thearchbifhopof 
Canterbury moved that a bill might be brought in for I'ectiring ih« 
church of England; by it, all afts palTed in favour of our church 
were declatediobeinfull force for ever; and thU wat made a 
fundamental and eflential part of the union. Some excepiioitt 
were taken to the wordt of the bill, as not fo flrong as the afl 
** paired in Scotland feemed to be, fince the government of it fihe 
church of England j was not declared to be unalterable. But they 
f were judged more proper, fince, where a fupreme legiflature it 
** once acknowledged, nothing can be unalterable,'* So indeed 1 
Chould have thought, and that the church of Epgiand might be a litt|e 
more at liberty withrcfpeU to alieialipns at leailiban the ghtirch of 
Scotland, if thele gentlemen had rot been fo peremptory in the con. 
trary opinion. 1 have heard it (hid by a lawyer of the hr# repute, 
tion, that all a£ls of parliament, whole duration is not exprelsly liini. 
ted to a certain term, are in full force for ever, till they areaUtially 
repealed, liiDiop Btirnei, without doubt, knew better than bifiiop 
Gibfon the intention of the legiflature of that time ; and if ever the 
day ihould come when the quettion fliould be concerning the epifeu- 
pizing of Scoiiaiid, Burnet’s conflruBion of the llatute would, with 
tbefe (ante gentlenKn, be the mod orthodox. 
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public forms of the church of England would 
pc a breach of the union. 

It is not to be told what exultation this dis¬ 
covery occasioned among the ahti-rcfovmers. 
It M as tl)e favourite topic at the tables of the 
great, it was puffed about in magazines and 
news-papers, harangued upon in certain soci¬ 
eties, and now, in process of time, has got into 
a law-book. 

In one thing indeed I must blame the author 
of the Ct)nf cssio7ial. He has too inadvertently 
suspected the church of England of this incor¬ 
rigible spirit, which in truth belongs only to 
the M'£Es of one groupe who pretend to answer 
for her. The church of England freely ac¬ 
knowledges, that her ceremonies at least, that 
is, her human traditions axe alterable, and in¬ 
deed whatever else by the %oit of man is devi¬ 
sed,* and that for a very good reason, because 
it is liable to be corrupted. And as these de¬ 
clarations have the sandion of one of those 
ads of parliament which are to continue in full 
force for ever, they who espouse bishop Gib¬ 
son’s comment on the ad of security must be 
left to reconcile these matters as well as they 
can. 

If the Lettev-M'riter should still call for an 
jnstance of an increased adherence, since the 
free and candid disquisitions were published, 
■with resped to articles of faith; though the 
author of the preface is under no obligation to 
gratify him, yet possibly enough he might 

* See the fetfeial pveftces before the Book of Common Prayer, 
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avail himself of certain transaflions relating to 
the Athanasian Creed. 

Archbishop Tillotson’s opinion of that for¬ 
mulary of faith, is well known. Instances have 
likewise been given, from Waterlancl, Wheatley, 
and others, ot allowances that should be made 
with respect to the damnatory clauses. 

That ingenious expositor Dr. Bennct seems 
to go still farther; in saying, that, “in the 
“ use of the Athanasian Creed, we do not de- 
“ dare that the belief of every proposition 
“ thereof is necessary to salvation, and that 
“ such a belief is not thought by our church 
“ to be necessary to that end.”* 

What authority Dr. Bennet had to say this, 
he best knew. Appearances, it must be owned, 
are strongly against him. And therefore some 
worthy clergymen, relying more upon the mo¬ 
deration of their governors than upon Dr. 
Betinet, and knowing that tradesmen, mecha¬ 
nics, and country farmers are very apt to take 
things in the plain- sense in which they are ex¬ 
pressed, and that there is not always at hand a 
Dr. Bennet to develope recondite meanings to 
them-upon these and the like considerati¬ 

ons, I say, several worthy clergymen ventured 
to omit this creed when it came in its turn, in. 
the course of their ministrations. And though 
this was a pretty common pradlice, yet I be¬ 
lieve it would be difficult to produce an in¬ 
stance of any prosecution for such omission for 
many years before the days of disquisition. 

’* Dr. Bennei’s Appendix to his treatife on the Common Prayer, 

p. *72. 
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No\v I think these concessions and thiscon- 
tiivance shew suihcicntly, that there was a 
pretty general disposition to give up this creed, 
and especially if what Dr. lien net says is true, 
viz. that ‘*the church of England does not 
“ think the belief of every proposition in that 
“ creed to' be necessary to salvation for as 
the church off England hath not distinguished 
between the propositions which are, and those 
which are not necessary to.be believed to that 
end, neither Dr. Bennct, nor Dr. Waterland, 
nor any other Doctor, hath a right to make the 
distindion in tile name of the churclj of Eng¬ 
land ; and the consequence will be, that it does 
not appear that the church of England thinks 
tlie belief of any of the propositions in that 
creed necessary to salvation; and if not, why 
should not the whole creed be given up ? 

However, in no long time after the Free and 
candid lyisquisitions appeared, a prosecution 
was set on foot against a clergyman, beneficed 
in the diocese of Canterbury, for taking the 
liberty to omit this creed, when it was enjoined 
to be read.* Whereby an hint was given to 
others, that no farther indulgence was to be 
allowed in like cases. 


* Dr. Carter of Deal in Kent. A full view of this remarkable 
cafe ntay be had by perufing the following iraUs. A letter to the 
mayor and corporation of Deal in Kent, printed for Sbuckburgh, 
a 75*. Dr, Carter’s ftrraon before the/aid mayor and corporation^ 
Augofl 9, >75*, with a remarkable Preface, printed by Cave. Dr. 
llerbetl Randolph’s ierinon, preached in the parifh church of Deal, 
October 15, 175B. Printed at Oxford, with the vice-chancellor'* 
imprimatur. Dr. Randloph was fuppofed to have had a hand in (ke 
prefentment of Dr. Carter. 
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I omit the case of Dr. Clayton, the late 
learned and worthy bishop of Clogher (who 
fell a sacrifice to his free sentiments concerning 
this creed,) because it may be said, it is not 
an english example. Be it observed, however, 
that some, who were among the foremost of 
his adversaries, carried both their spirit and 
their principles over with them from England, 
which were much of the same complexion with 
those of our Let ter-writer, on the same sub¬ 
ject.* But this ex abundanti. 

The Ze//er-a>r«7t*r acknowledges, p. 15. that 
persons disaffe^ed to the church of England 
as it now stands may not so easily get pre- 
fermentto which he adds, “ and you. Sir, 
“ if you had power, I fear, would be full as 
** apt to put those who dissent from your no- 
" tions, into what you call the starving iiiqui* 
sition as any of the bishops are.” 

How come the bishops in here? Have the 
bishops occasion to be vindicated by a compa> 
rison of their conduct with the supposed dispo¬ 
sition of the author of the Preface? will their 

* It wa< rr(>rotcd about that time, that bifliop Clayton's Tpt^h and 
motion ill parliament prevented his advancement to the archbiflioprick 
of Calhel. Some people, who were not unconfeious of the procec* 
dings in Ireland, were faid to have boaHed, that the bilhop of Clog* 
her was fretted to death. It is not improbable that the proceedings 
in Ireland might luve had Englifb confequenres, if the liberal* 
minded prelate, then newly promoted to the fee of Canterbury, had 
not, upon being applied to, ablolutely refufed to give any counte¬ 
nance to thofe proceedings. However, if the Letter-writer Ihould 
think this an inflance in piint againft the author of the preface, let 
him reflefl that it is rara avit, and that himfelf has furniibed us with 
an anecdote to balance it, namely, that this rerpeflabic prelate did not 
patroniie the Free and Candid DifyuiJitUnt. 
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lordsliips thank him for his compliment? espe¬ 
cially when it is considered, that by “Per- 
“ sons disaffefted to the church of England, 
“ as it now stands,” he ought to mean no 
more tliah persons who- desire to see a refor¬ 
mation in the church of England, and who 
have, been thought by men, and even by some 
bishops (full as wise, and good as tlic Letter- 
writer) to be the church of England’s very 
affectionate friends? 

But whence does he conclude, that the au¬ 
thor of the preface, if he had power, would be 
no better than the bishops. It is-from the cir¬ 
cumstance, it seems, that his articles are but 
“ iinperfeClIy known.” 

Now I know of no articles proposed by the 
author of the preface,—none indeed which he 
seems willing to admit of, besides those in the 
holy scriptures. If those articles are but im¬ 
perfectly known to the Letter-writer, he is to 
be pitied, being so well affetted to the church 
of England as it now stands. But surely it is 
not so civil to make this declaration on the be- 
lialf of the whole groupe.for which he under¬ 
takes to answer. But the bishops had had their 
Compliment, and the subalterns must not be 
overlooked.* 

The next occasion of ofl’cnee is, that the Pre- 
facer hath called the few answers that have 

* Twoorjliree of ihetn indeed feem to have accepted it, with 
great complacency, viz. The facetious author of the Douhs, the 
judicious Dr. Nowrcll, and the fagacious writer on Con feffions, who 
have endeavoured to return it, by bcaritig their teflimony to tlie ex- 
ceilcnce of bis letters. 
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been matte to the remonstrances for a farther 
reformation, weak answers; and to this the 
Lettei'-writer puts in his claim to think differ¬ 
ently of their strength, on account of his “right 
“ of private jutigment.” p. 15. 

Which I dare say will be readily admitted 
by the author of the: Preface, provided the 
Letter-writer will agree to submit the points 
in difference to a fair examination. 

So far as I have seen of this controversy, the 
great objeftiou brought to the arguments of 
the anti^reforiners has been, that arguments of 
the same tendency, and some of them equally 
strong, were brought by papists against Lu¬ 
ther’s reformation, and even by the jews and 
heathens against the propagation of Christian¬ 
ity 

Some of these afguriients are advanced by 
the Letter-writer to confront the Prefacer, in 
which however I can find nothing but what a 
Pharisee or an Ephesian craftsman might have 
alledged against the first preachers of the gos¬ 
pel, or an Eccius or a Prierias against the 
German Protestants, with equal pertinence 
and propriety. 

Forexample. Thedoftrine of the first Christian 
teachers was such as both the Jews and hea¬ 
thens understood would, in the event, subvert 
their respective establishments. And their ar¬ 
guments were, of the first. If we let him thus 
alone, all men will believe on him ; of the others, 
that Paul persuaded and turned away much 
people, which tended to ruin the establishment 
of the great goddess Diana. The papists were 

O 
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equally alarmed and equally concerned at the 
progress of the protestant reformation, and the 
inroads it made upon the strength of their 
party. 

Tlie same apprehensions possess our Letter- 
writer. ‘View, if any of them (says he, mean- 
“ ing dissenters) would copie over to us, if 
' ■ they were relieved in relation to some scru- 
“ pies; and if alterations were made with re- 
** sped; to, others, more of our own people 
“ would leave us, than we should gain from 
“ them.” p. 16.—No matter jvhether the scru¬ 
ples in question are just or reasonable or not; 
the grand consideration is, what numbers we 
should gain or lose; and if the alterations would 
put us upon the losing side, good policy de¬ 
termines how we should ad. 

He says indeed, “ there arc some alterations 
“ ndiich cannot be made without sin.” Ibid. 

I wish he had specified some of the alterati¬ 
ons he means. There is a brother-craft, and a 
great admirer of his letters, who seems to me 
to have made an unlucky concession, that 
will certainly require some explanation, from 
the one or the other of them. 

The case is this. 5y way of precedent for 
establishing unscriptural or systematical forms 
of faith anil do6trine, the anti-confessionalista 
have informed us, that there were in the pri¬ 
mitive church certain fixed formularies of 
apostolic authority, lodged with the bishops of 
those days as a hV» «»■*=*, a sacred depositum, 
to be referred to at all times as a standard of 
.orthodoxy. These formularies, it is confessed, 
no longer appear. And to obviate the charge 
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of unfaithfulness or negligence in those who 
suppressed them, or suii’ered them to be lost, 
the author of Letters concerning Confessions of 
Faith, &e. occasioned by the Confessional, 
thinks It was prudent in these bishops, after a 
certain time, “toprevent these apostolic forms 
“ appearing any more:” and this for two rea¬ 
sons. 1. “That these formularies being rather 
“ human than divine, it was not necessary that 
“ they should be preserved with the same care 

as the divine writings: and 2. That the vavi- 
“ ation of the cases and situations of particu- 
“lar churches, and of the same church at dif- 
“ fereut times, might make it prudent to vary 
** these old apostolic forms,” even, we must 
suppose, till there should not be one shred of 
the old formularies left ; for that is the case at 
this periods* 

Now what T Avould know of the Remarker 
on the Preface to The Confessional is, whether 
those forms which he thinks it sinful to alter 
have more of the divine in them, than those 
apostolic forms entrusted to the primitive bi¬ 
shops? If he cannot support this supposition, 
he is desired to be very explicit in his informa¬ 
tion, what circumstance either of necessity or 
prudence it is, which would make it sinful in 
our present church governors to alter any of 
our present forms, that would not have made 
it sinful in the old fathers to alter forms, of at 
least equal authority? 


* See letteti, p. 33 , 34 . 

02 
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It has been formerly recommended to the 
gentlemen who labour in the good work of an¬ 
swering The Confessional, to confer notes with 
each other, previous to their respeftive publi¬ 
cations, that they may not be perpetually 
drawing each other into these fatal scrapes. 

The author of the Preface is charged with 
'want of decency, for giving the epithet of hack-- 
ney'd, to certain forms in frequent use in the 
church of England. 

But where is decency violated by this ex¬ 
pression? which seems to have been intended, 
not so much to undervalue tlie forms them¬ 
selves, as to reprove the pra6llce of tliose who 
are so commonly observed to dispatch them 
vpon the spur. At the worst, it is full as de¬ 
cent as the terms, impertinent and strange, 
applied by the commissioners of 1689, to some 
of these forms.* What does he think of a doc~ 
trine skulking in an old homily, to which he 
himself has subscribed ex animo, and which ac¬ 
tually skulked in the a6t of uniformity till the 
revolution, and skulks in the homily to this 
hour; in an homily appointed to be read once, 
if not twice, in every year.f 

• See Dr. Birch's Life of archbiOiop Tdlotfon, ofiavo, p. 
t On tile 301!)of January, are ^pointed to be read, the firli and 
fecond parts of the lioinily againft Vtfobcdienct and tuil/uU Rebel¬ 
lion. On the 5ih of November, one of the fix homilies againft 
Rebellion ; any one of the fix, and on s day when foiemn thanks are 
given to God, “ for delivering our church and nation from popiOi 
“ tyranny and arbitrary power, by bringing in King William 111 ." 
Now wImi were the means of this deliverance ? Even the expulGon 
of another king; who if tbehomtiifts are to be credited, oii^i not 
to have been refifled at any rate. The afl of unikirmity ihiids iu 
every one's view who has a common prayer book, which made it ne- 
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But these were great learned men who took 
these freedoms, and who were very well able 
to answer for themselves, and did not want the 
Let ter-writer's admonitions. 

The Prefacer, p. xviii, xix, l^ad mentioned 
his apprehensions, that “ some aukward con- 
“ strudlions might be put on the condu6i of 
** those men who have passed by serious and 
“ important remonstrances on the article of a 
" farther reformation, with & supercilious con- 
“ tempt; when contrasted with their weekly 
“ exhortations-to Christian piety and virtue, 
or the 2 eal they occasionally express for the 
protestant religion and government; in so 
“ far as to bring their sincerity in question.” 

This our Letter-writer confronts with the 
following representation. “The clergy of the 
“ church of England encourage no changes 
“ in ecclesiastical matters which they think 
“ wrong and unreasonable, and are not vehe- 
“ ment for others which they think of little 
“moment. Therefore, notwithstanding 
“ lives uniformly and diligently spent in prac-» 
“ tising and teaching the protestant dodrine, 
“and supporting by word or deed our civil 
“ establishment, they are hypocrites void of 
“ all regard for either.” p. 18.—And then, ad- 
“ dressing himself to the author of the Pre- 
“face, he asks, “Can you seriously judge 
»‘thus?” 


ceflary to take away tkiidoQrSne nut of It, by another aft. In tba 
homily it ftill Jkulks, but is fubfcribed to, to this day.<-»ls a change 
bcrf wrong or unreafonable, or of Uiile momem ? 
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Wliy truly, to be plain with him, if the Pre- 
facer <litl not judge thus before, this represen¬ 
tation is enough to make him judge thus of the 
Im ter •’writ er 'AwCi his clergy; one can hardly 
conceive a stronger exhibition of pharisaical 
boasting, even in the original prototypes of 
ecclesiastical pride and hypocrisy. “ We are 
“ tlie sole jiulgcs of M'hat changes are or are 
“ not wrong and unreasonable, of little or 
“ great moment, in ecclesiastical affairs. And 
“ we ought to he supreme and uncontroulable 
“ in this province, because we are uniform and 

diligent in praftising and teaching the pro- 
“ testant dbftiine, and supporting by word or 
/'deed our civil establishment.’' 

What think you, Sir? are not these premise? 
sufficient to authorize any conclusion that 
may be made in favour of clerical authority? 
Are they not a very proper preface to an ex¬ 
culpation from the charge of self-adulation? 
■which is the next thing that comes under our 
consideration, and which I shall examine very 
particularly, as it will afford us a complete 
view of the principles of the Letter-writer, 
which on some other occasions Jre choosds not 
to own. 

Tlie church of England, you will please to 
observe, is to be defended from the charge of 
selr-adulation, by the testimony ofthree foreign¬ 
ers in her favour, who are supposed to be to¬ 
tally disinterested, as having uo couuexioii 
wiili her iu'point of conformity. 

These three are, IIago Grotius, his son Pe¬ 
ter, ami Isaac Casaubon; and their evidence is 
cited from their letters written at different and 
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very distant periods, and when the church of 
England Aras in very different situations. 

Casaubon’s testimony is the first in order of 
time, and is taken from a letter of his to Sal- 
rnasius, dated London, Nov. 10, 1612.* A 
circumstance by no means convenient for the 
Letter-writer to disclose. Tlie passage is this : 

Quod si me conjectura non falUt, totiiis re- 
formationis pars integerrima est in Anglia, ubi 
cum studio veritatisvigct studiutn 
quam certi homines dum spertiunt, in Idqueos 
se induuntf unde nisi mendacio posted exuere se 
nequeunt. 

Now to this testimony we object, 1. on ac¬ 
count of the incompetency of the witness, and, 
II. with respedt to the matter of his evidence. 

1. Casaubon was, at this time, a conformist 
to the church' of England ; and enjoyed two 
prebends, the one in the church of Canterbu¬ 
ry, the other in that of Westminster."f Con¬ 
sequently he cannot be admitted to give his 
evidence as a foreign protestant, being one of 
the family at that time, and concerned to sup¬ 
port the self-adulation as much as any of them. 

2. He was strongly, and not unjustly, sus- 
pedled of an inclination to turn papist, J and 

♦ It i$ the *fogth of the Brunfwick edition, of 16^6. 

T Biographia Britannica. 

J See his letter to Daniel Heinjius, No. 634, of the editi^ 
above mentioned. There is rotneihing liippreffed in that copy of it, 
which is reftored in the Amsterdam edition of EpisU PreestanU et 
erudit. virorum, >6.6q, p. 344. See likewife £pt(rei Francoifes 
despevfonnages illuslres et dotles a Monfteur ^of, de la Sfala, col. 
letied by Fevius. Uardeirwick, 1624, Livi lii. epill. 4a, p, 419, 
from Mr. GiUot 10 Scaliger, where, after giving an account of the 
poife that Cajauhon’s expeded converfion had made at Pariif and 
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most probably would have done it, had no^ 
Henry IV. died when he did."^ The qnly ques¬ 
tion seems to have been, whether Cardinal 
Perron or the .Jesuits should have the honour 
of converting him. The Cardinal says, that 
Casaubon was once ?o fully determined to 
change, that he desired Perron to name a day 

when he might make his'abjuration.t 

pariicularly of his conference with Cardinal Perron, he adds, ‘I Jt 
‘‘ crof! que ou il vous eferira, ou votis en a eferit, et vous envot/era 
“ I’epi/ire qu’il eferivit a Monjteur du Peitimfur ce/ujet, But 
Cilloi was II' iflaken. For thougK Cafaubon did vyrite an acconnt of 
his conferences with,/Vanio Dacccaj and other jefuits to Scaiiger, 
yet he made no tnenuon of that letter, nor of any debate wtth Cardi¬ 
nal Perron, in it. r • /r b 

* Go •il'!' affirms it without fcruple. Quod Auratus/cett, (fpeak- 
ing of one D'or, who had turned papift ) idem fecit ante hac vir doc- 
P. Pithceus: idem conjiitucratfacere casaubono*^ m 
G.-llia manfiffet, qffirmavit enim id, inter altos, ctiam Cordeliq 
[De/cordesf Gro'. epift. 6io, p. 939 - In another epilllehe lays, 
Cafaubonus Samoresraulto putabat CatkqUeos Calii*, quarn Car- 
entonianos. Epift. t6t3, p. 940. They of Charenton Mew Ifna 
very well, and of lits wavering between the proteilapt and the po- 
pilh faith, and ibereloie obligtd him to explain bimfelf, in a letter 
which ihey mok rare to have printed. Biog. Brit, casa.uboit 
fI saac]. Thl lo ced meat Cafaubon did not relilh ; and there¬ 
fore, when lie g ' luto England, he abufed the tniniflen ot Cha- 
rcuton hrariiiy, iii that Idler abovementioned written to Heiiiuus ; 
and likewiie in this to balinalius, from which our Lelter-tyriier hath 
cited this tellimony in favour of the church of England. ^ It feeins, 
the French proiellants did not think Cafaubon proof againlt papery 
even in England. Peter du Moulin wrote to Dr. Jatn« Mounta- 
gtie bifli.ip of Bath and Wells, to inform him *,* ibaf Cafaubon had 
“ a great inclination to popery, that there tyere only a few articlei 
“ that kept him among the proteflanis, and that if he returned to 
“ France, he would change his religion as he had prcimifed; and 
“ therefore hedefiied the bifliop to endeavour to keep him in Bng- 
“ land, to engage him to write againlt the Annals of Barontus. * 
Biog. Bril, [l],' . . j-r 

+ Perroniiina, aumotte CAtAVTsoy- What it was that dtfap- 
pointed this cetcinony, is not laid. Probably a political italt>n| 
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On these accovints, we are well justifictl in 
objeiSing tQ Casaubon’s testimony, as an intlif- 
ferept witness on the behalf of the church of 
^uglancj. 

II. We pbjefl; to the matter of Casaubon’s 
testimony, in- placing tlie integrity of the 
church of England in the stufly of, or attach- 
pient to, antiquity, Part of this antiquity 
which Ca.saubon so niucli approved of, was the 
introduftion of pagan rites, and pagan names 
for Christian I'ites into the church, by the fii- 
thers, TThe nrotestant church of England ab¬ 
hors the pra6lice; and what Casaubon meant 
for a compliment to the church of king James’s 
days, would deservedly be esteemed her re¬ 
proach in the present tiipes,* 

refpefling both fides. For Perron ti^oiight that Cafaiibon, without 
profefling popery, would do more good to the catholic religion than 
was itaagined; and fays that Monfieur Bpdcfie demanded his Congi 
for a yeari on account pf the fervice he would dp to religion among 
the Englifli.’* Ibid, In which they were not deceived. It is proba¬ 
ble, Scaliger was aware of Cafattbon's duplicity. He did ncH like 
his journey to England ; and fays, he had no invitation thither but 
from a fecretary, who wrote a letter to him, ipfeio Rtgt, and pro* 
pheGed Cafatibon would get nothing by going there ; in which how¬ 
ever Scaliger was miftaken, Ste I'Hifiorie dt I'Edit de Nantes, vol, 
h P- 349 * 

* See The Confcfsional, ad edit. p. 334, note f; but more ef- 
pecialiy Le Clert's Bibliotheque Chaijie, Tom XIX. Art. IV. 
p. 231. e.g. r. where Cafaubon is juRly reprehended for a condtifl 
(0 inconGflent with (he charafler of a proteUant divine, and repre- 
fented as a man having bis head heated with expreniona of the 
fathers, which are highly improper, and have no foundation in the 
iirfi inflitutinn, Qne of Cafaiibon's reafons for approving and 
defending this praflice, was its expedience in order to reconcile the 
pagans to the chriftiair- faith and worOiip. Whereupon Le Clere 
femarks, that “ the fathers did not bring pagan rites and pagan terms 

ipto chriAiu wotfliip by way of condefeenGon, knowing them to 
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2. To Casaubon the english prebendary, we 
oppose the testimony of Casaubon the foreign 
protestant, v'^ho tells Cardinal Perron, in the 
letter which the pastors of Charenton made him 
Avrite, and took care to publish, that “ the pro- 
testaiits, trusting to the power of God (mean- 
*‘ingtbeefflcacy of the Holy Spirit mentioned 
“just before), were ready to shew, that the 
“ papists boasted of antiquity in vain, who, 
“ undervaluing the scriptures, in a manner 
“ surprising to the protestants, substitute the 
“authority of antiquity ill the room of reason. 

<* be oiherwife improper; bill they mingled iheir own pagan opi- 
nions and pratliccs with chriflianity, without being aware of it.’* 
p. 232. in agreement with, the obfervaiion of an eminent 
prelate of the prefeiit lime, tliat “ the fathers undertook the defence 
“of chrldiatiiiy before they underftooJ ii.’’ The truth is, Cafau. 
bo'iwas aniiquity mad, and bore down every proteflant principle 16 
m.ike way for it, for which he fometimes got very handlomely re¬ 
proved. See a letter of Andrew Renchitn to him. Pne/l. ac Erxi- 
dit. vir. F.pijlolce, S(tC. Ainjlerdam, 166.), oft. pag. 422. Thefe 
extravagancies weie highly agreeable to the king and the englifh bi- 
ibo| 4 ^ of ihofe times. Cafaiibon, however, had his luCid intervals, 
«ud in one inftance at lead was not mouldy enough f<ir his mailers. 
Jle happened 10 agree with Scaiiger, that the Sibylline verfes were 
ipiirioiis, whicii brought upon him the indignation of Dr. Richard 
Nlotitiiagti btfliop of Norwich, exprelfcd in his ABs mid Monii- 
tnents oj the Church, cli.tp. iii. It (Iiould feem as if this prelate had 
a quat icl with Cafauboti on fome other account. See Bibliothequi 
Choifte, Tom. iit. Art. iii, p. 191. 

Nos jrcti x'irtute Dei, paratifumus ojlendere, fru,stra anti~ 
quitatem alt illis jaBari, qui jaerceJcripturce, miris modis, ut quU 
demvidetur nobis, detrahentes, vetastatis authoritatempro ratio'ng 
obteinlunt, epist, 36.). Here feems to be a very fatra.nd full ap¬ 
peal lrt>n> all ecolcliallica! antiquity, 10 fcripiuic and reafon. But 
hisdiawbtcks upon this true date of the cale, which he made when 
he got ai'.uiug the of England, by didinguiihing between 

title and fp irious amiquiiy, and claffing the adoption of pagan tflCS 
under the funner of thefe denominations, fpoiled all. 
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The next affidavit in course of time, brought 
by the Letter-writer, is that of the great Hugo 
Qrotius, cited from an epistle to John Corvi- 
nus, and dated Paris, May 28, 1638, at a period 
■when Archbishop Laud was in all his glory, 
praising God for that power he had given ta 
the church to rule the consciences of men.* 
Upon the accession of this prelate to the See 
of Canterbury, Grotius wrote him a compli¬ 
menting letter, congratulating the church of 
England, upon her having a president, who 
Avould, as far as circumstances would allow, 
recall all things to the purest pattern of ancient 
Christianity.f This being premised, we pro- 
cede to exhibit the testimony. 

In Anglia vides quam bene processerit dog^ 
Tnatuni noxioruni repurgatio, hue viaximh de 
fausa, quod qui sanctissiimim negotium procu- 
randurn suscepere, nihil admiscuerunt novi, 
nihil sui, sed ad tneUora seecula iutentam habit-' 
ere oculorum acicm.% 

^ See Mrs. Macaulay’s Hift iry, vol IV. p. 151. 
t Epifl. 372, p. 13S. 

J Epift. 966, p. 434. It teems Grotius’s wife had faid, that her 
hulbaiid’s religion was the faith of the ancient fathers.” Mr, 
Le Clerc, a much greater admirer of Grotius, than he was of a 
whole cart-load of fathers, wpuld needs have ihefe ancient fathers to 
be, the (iifl difciplesof the apoflles. Why not the apoAles ~ ihem- 
felves ? The truth is Le Clerc knew Grotius neither meant the 
one nor the other: but this he was not to own to Arnaiild and Jurieu, 
with whom he was at war, Grotius had explained himfelf Kxi often 
and too clearly on this head for any man to miAake himr lie calls 
the rule of the council of iVent, viz. that the feriptures are not to be 
interpreted but by the unanimous confent pfthe fathers, a moA wife 
one. Rivet. Apolog. Difeuff. p, 725, And of the afts of that 
council in general, he fays, fi quis kget animo ad pacem propenfo, 
it invtniU ea commit et ctnvenienter, turn Jacrarumfiripturarum, 
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Corvinus, to whom this epistle was written, 
was, as we perceive from the former part of it, 
a great admirer of ecclesiastical antiquity, a 
W'arin advocate for Grotius’s projeft of uniting 
the papists and the protestauts upon the system 
of the fathers, in the promoting of which, Gro- 
tius acknowledges, he was an industrious hand. 
A proje6l, by the way, which no man (who was 
not a dupe and a visionary) ever espoused, 
without meaning to bring the protestaiits over 
to the papists.* 

From these anecdotes we learn, that the no.r/4 
dogmata intended by Grotius were, those doc¬ 
trines and principles which tended to check 
the t^'rannical pradlices of the domineering 
prelates of those times; that the repurgation 
them consisted in inllidting hues and imprison¬ 
ments, whippings, and mutilation of ears and 
noses, and other wholesome severities of the 
pillory and the gibbet; that there was no inno¬ 
vation in those consecrations, bowings, ima¬ 
ges, and genuflexions, branded by the Puritan- 
pariiament as popish inventions; nor in those 
exemptions from all temporal jurisdiction, 

turn veUrum dotlorum locis ad margintm pofttis, poffe txplicdri. 
Opufc. Theol. fol.p. 682. ThcTe and ihelike commodioiu expli¬ 
cations gave Biirigni, the catholic writer of Grotim’s life, room ta 
claim him as a Jiray of mother church ; and indeed I do not know 
yrhocanfliew a belter title to him. 

* Calaubon was another of thcfe reconcilers, and was mad enough 
to think, or courtier enough to fay, that Cardinal Perron was « 
very proper perfon to bring the union about. But when the Jefuitt 
began to abufe him for his Epiflie to Frpnto Ducteus, he changed 
his note, and, in a peevifii fit, threw out to ^n anonymous corre- 
fpondent. Jam inleUigo mcram tjje in/aniam fptrarc, po£e aii^uid 
frojci MODERATIONS. EpiJl.Brunf. p. 979. 
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vliicti the clergy claimed, and, with the arch* 
bishop at their head, attempted to have con* 
firmed; and finally, that the whole of Laud’s 
reformatiori Was sanctissirriuni negotiiim, a most 
holy business, for which, they who undertook 
it deserved to be canonized. 

But the pleasant part of the story is still be¬ 
hind. Immediately after Grotius has paid his 
compliment to the church of England,he brings 
in Socinus for a share of it. 

“ Socinus, says he, without designing it, 
“ sometimes stumbled upon the senses of thC 
“ ancient church, and, being ingenious, culti- 
“ vated that province very happily. He mixed 
“ indeed other things with those senses, which 
“ detracted from his authority even when he 
“ delivered the tuith.”* 

What a pity Socinus did not slick to these 
senses of antiquity unmixed ! What an oppor¬ 
tunity did he here lose of Vying in orthodoxy 
with Archbishop Laud 1 and of what signifi¬ 
cance was it, in comparison with this honour, 
what should become of those truths which were 
out of the pale of antiquity ! 

Our Letter-writer s third and last testimony 
is from Peter Grotius the son of^Hugo, exhi¬ 
bited in an epistle dedicatory of his father’s 
annotations on the old testament, to our king 
Charles II. 

A man must be hard run for evidence, when 
he fetches it^ut of a Dedication, and a Dedi- 


* Soctxui, non hoc agens, in antique ecclefiae fei>(u$ non 
nunquam incidii, et cat partes, ut ingenio valebat, percoluit felici- 
ter. Admifcuii alia, quCfCtiaa veradicemt, autkoritatem detraxere. 
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Cation too to a sovereign j7rince, to sdy tib* 
thing of the personal charadler of the p’atron< 
However, let us hear it; and that it may losC 
nothing of its weight, the reader shall have a 
little more of it than the Letter-writer thought 
it necessary to communicate 5 
. Th enim inter omnes reges, unusiltc es ^ueitl 
protcctorem suuni, pars Christiani orbis, si non 
major, &s.x\\ot certt, jamdiu agnoscit. Tukkm 
ilk ciijitx [se] Jidel et defensloni Ipsa se Ji ties 
Christiana non invita suhjecit^ cujuspotissimum 
in regnis, is saccai'ani Uierarum intelkctus, is 
Divini Numinis cult us, is in excercenda nimia 
ilia disputandi licentia de arcanisjidei dogma- 
tibus licentia, receptns est modus, quihuscum 
etnreenire se aucior, idemque parens mens. Jam- 
pridem testatus est, etpublicescriptis suis pro- 
fesstis est. 

Now, in the first place, I would desire to 
know by what authority this Letter-xcriter* 
would engross all this sanity to the church of 
England? How will he go about to prove* 
that the Dedicator did not intend to compli¬ 
ment the Monarch with the protection of all 
the reformerl churches in liurope? He hath 
committed, m c see, the Christian faith itself to 
King Charles's fidelity and defence; and I 
Would hope that this Peter Grotius did not 
mean to confine the Christian faith to the do¬ 
minions of the King of England. But then 
you will say, what a small portion of this sanity 
will fall to our sliare, if it is to be parcelled 
out to presbyteriaus, independents, anabap¬ 
tists, quakeis, and what not that calls itself 
protestant! 
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Have patience; honest Peter perhaps may 
make us amends, by his enumeration of those 
advantages which he makes special and pecu¬ 
liar to the King’s particular dominions. 

And here we must own the compliment is 
confined to the church of England. The Let¬ 
ter-writer only got hold of the wrong end of 
it. It ends, we see, in praising the king, for 
having found the way to silence a number of 
impertinent and licentious fellows, who would 
needs be prying into the secret doctrines offaiths 
pretending to understand the scriptures as well, 
and to worship God with as much propriety, 
and to as good purpose, as his established sages. 

And this, I dare say, is the sanity, which the 
Letter-writer meant by his application of this 
adulatory rescript, to appropriate to the church 
of England : and is indeed the sanity which 
was theeffeAof oXAGrotius's repurgation, and 
shews us just this and no more, that the son 
was as much in love with Sheldon’s starving 
inquisition, as the father had been with Laud’s 
whips and pillories. 

I meddle not with the Letter-writer’s trans¬ 
lation, or comment upon these passages; I 
charitably hope he did not understand them : 
and, if I might advise him, that should be his 
plea for producing them. For what must even 
the more moderate of his own party think of 
his deriving glory to the church of England, 
from the wretched divinity, and more wretched 
church-politics, of James 1. and, his two next 
lineal successors?* 

* James had the honour to burn a poor crazy heretic, on which 
exploit Cafaubon pays him the following compliment. Arrianum 
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I have been the more particular in examining 
these tliree foreign testimonies^ that I may save' 
myself the trouble of taking the same pains 
\vith some others, which the Letter-writer hath 
brought, among other pillage, from the late 
bishop Ellis’s Tory pamphlet on behalf of the 
Test-ac^,* and which rest chiefly oh the credit 
of I)r. Diirel, who thought himself concerned 
to shew the agreement of the reformed churches 
beyond the seas, with the church of England 
as by law established, in order, I suppose, to 


*• in fua pcrSdia obflinaufTimiiin, qui in vinculis diu detentus, revd- 

cari ad fanain nentem nulla raiione potuerat, flammis iiltricibui 
“ TiiA MAjESTAS, impatlenis injurix faflx Domino nollro Jclu 
« Clirifto DeoaxTir*, julfii tradi.” Epijl. Dedic. ad Excrcit. in 
Baroniunt. 

• The author of the Preface, &c. is reproved by the Letter- 
Writer, for not taking notice of this rerpeftable performance in bu 
account of the controvcrfy on the Teil; p. 66. But what is there 
ill it, 1 wonder, that either required or deferved this notice ? Not 
one fcriptural argiuncnt for the Tcft, not one anfwer to bifliop 
Hoadly’s argument, grounded upon the natureof Chriil’s kingdom. 
Nothing, in Ihurt, but an invidious detail of abufe and mifreprefen- 
lation of the protcilant diflenterS, of the political ufefitlnefs of cer¬ 
tain biOiops, in certain tinics, to certain llatefmen, which nobody 
ever denied; and the old arguments for the divine right of epifeo* 
pacy, which have nothing to do with the Teft. In this Rate of things, 
Vbai wonder the author of the Preface Ihould confider the writer of 
this book, as one who followed in the cry, taking the fceht upon 
Iriifl from thofc who, a year or two before, had determined that no 
lime Would be proper to repeal the Tell; the pamphlet indeed ha¬ 
ting no name or note to dillinguilh it from the moll obreqiiious of 
tbofe who in thole days fung to the tune of the timet. Not to men¬ 
tion how foon after its appearance, the principles there retailed wrero 
difmtntcd by the publication of the fatuous book of alliamob* 
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make his frequent transitions from the one to 
the other the less remarkable. * 

These testimonies I shall therefore dismiss 
with a few general remarks. 

1. It is a just observation of bishop Ellis, 
(Plea, p. 11.) that “Dissenters are not free 
“ from the common passions and desires of 
“ mankind,” and is just as true of the mem¬ 
bers of the reformed churches abroad, as of 
our dissenters at home. Hence it is easily con¬ 
ceivable, that vanity and interest might get 
the better of principle in one or two foreign 
divines, of some of the reformed churches. 
Many of these were poor, and obscure, and 
others of them on ill terms with their brethren, 
when these testimonies were given. Is it im¬ 
possible that an handsome gratuity, or even 
the honour of corresponding with an english 
bishop, might not prevail with some of them 
to stretch their complaisance (a virtue for 
which the French are universally celebrated) 
l)eyond their real sober sentiments? However. 
I verily believe this was the case with very few. 

2. It is not impossible to suppose, that a 
leading man in a presbyterian synod or consis¬ 
tory, finding his measures crossed and thwarted 
by his collaterals, might, in a fit of frailty, 

• An account of this dodor may be found in Wood Athm. Oxon 
vol. I. col. 731.) who, who with alt his whtlewafliing of Durel, and 
blackening his antagonifis, has much ado to make a refpeflable pic¬ 
ture of him. If any one would know the degree of deference due 
to the authority of Dr, Durel,he will meet with a fatisfaflory account 
of him in a litile book intiiied honafiu Vapulans, written by the 
learned Mr, litnry Hickman, 
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wish that he were a bishop, and speak advan¬ 
tageously of an office which would effedlually 
secure him from tlie like mortification. Dit 
Plessis Mornay, who was often in these humi¬ 
liating circumstanees, might, very likely, ut¬ 
ter the speech ascribed to him by Dr. Ellis 
(p. 84. of his Pleaj under this kind of acnsibi- 
lity.* 

3. The english divines often obtained these 
concessions (for indeed the best of them is no 
more,) by stating the points in difference be¬ 
tween them and the dissenters fallaciously and 
unfairly ; wliich appears to have been the case 
with tbc three letters from Messieurs Le Moyne^ 
de L'Angle, and Claude, exhibited by bishop 
Stillingfleet, in his book of the Unreasonable¬ 
ness of Separation. This is plainly shewn by 
Gilbert Rule, with respect to the two former.')' 
And when Monsieur Claude understood what 
disingenuous use had been made of his Letter, 
he wrote a second, in which he qualified the 
former so far, as to make it of no manner of 
service to Dr. Stillingfleet’s cause.:); Tlielearned 
Bochart however was not so to be imposed 
upon. Bishop Morley wrote a letter to him, 
wherein he pretended to prove that the presby- 
terians held that “ Kings might be resisted, if 
“ they behaved ill; and might even be depo- 
*‘sed,or executed, if they could not be brought 
to reason.” And this the bishop pretended 
to prove by the fate of Charles I. But Bo- 

• SuViede Monjieur du and Ilijloiredel’Edit 

d( Nantes, parlicularly Tow. ii. pp. 115, 33s. 

+ Rauonal Defence of Noncontbrmity, p. 274,275. 

Calamy's Abiidgement of Baiuet’s Life,Tol. 1 . p. 358. 
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chart, in answer, shewed this to be a calumny, 
and fully refuted it.* 

4. The English and Scotch presbyterians, 
tvhen these passages had been brought against 
them, have always objeded, that these foreign 
divines were by no means competent judges of 
their case and situation. In some instances, 
they charged their British brethren with what 
they never held; in others, they appeared to 
be totally strangers to the nature of their ob- 
jeftions against the establishment, and parti¬ 
cularly the sort of episcopacy to which they 
made exceptions, and the poAvers which were 
claimed and assumed by those who exercised 
that office in this country, and against which 
the foreign protestants in general bad often 
and vehemently protested.f 

5. Some divines of the church of England 
have had, in some instances, the art to make 
these foreigners say, what they neither said, 
nor meant to say. As this comes home to the 
Letter-writer, and his oracle bishop Ellis, it is 

• Rational Defence, p. 276. In the fame page Mr. Rule 
(hew?, by a remarkable infiance, the induflry of thellierarchical dir 
vines of thofe times to fupprefs fuch lefiimonies of foreign Proteftants 
as made againft them. Take it in his own words : Mr. I'Arroque^ 
the famous and great antiquary, having writ a hook wherein he 
(heweih the conformity of the difcipline of the proteflani church 
« of France (which all know to be prcfliyterian) with that of the 
primitive church, and another in defence of Mr. DailU touching 
•' the letters of/gnrrttu.r and the Apqflolical Conj^itutions, againit 
“ Dr. Pearfon and Beveridge, and having defigned a reply to their 
•• anfwer, that they had made to him', at the requeft of iome that 
favoured.epifcopacy, he did not finifii his anfwer. 

+ Sfe Rule’s Rational Dejenct', u. s. ^nd Pierce’s Vindieatit't, 

PS 
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necessary to be particular. The bishop presents 
us with the following testimony on the behalf 
of the church of England, as from the learned 
Frederic Spanheim: 

“ The learned Spanheim, writing to Arch- 
“ bishop Usher from Geneva in 1638, says, I 
“ often call to mind that pleasing face of things 
in YouB CHURCH, that reverence in the pub- 
“ lie worship of God, that attention and fer- 
“ vour of your countrymen in the service of 
“ God—the like to which you will hardly find 
“ elsewhere.”* 

Now who would not think from bishop El¬ 
lis’s management, tliat Spanheim was fallen 
over head and ears in love with surplices, copes, 
and every rag of Archbishop Laud’s furniture, 
to be met with no where iu those days, but iu 
the face of what was called the established 
church ? When I first met M’ith this passage in 
Dr. Ellis's book, I thought it a very singular 
compliment to the episcopal church of Eng¬ 
land, from a leading pastor and professor of 
Geneva. Having, however, some suspicion 
that the Doctor’s predile6lions in church mat¬ 
ters might warp him a little in his representa¬ 
tions, I determined to consult the original, 
which happened to be at hand, where I tound 
it thus w'ritten : 

“ Obversatur mihi crebro grata ista eccle- 
“ siARUM VESTRARUM facies, ista in publicis 
“ j)ietatis exercitiis reverentia, ista attentio, 
iste vESTRATiUM’in Dei cultu fervor, iste 
“ niaguatum et privatorum zelus, ista publica 

• Plea for the Sacramental Teft, p. £2. 
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** simul ac domestica pietas, patria genti ves 

tra; virtus, ciii geminani frustra peii6 alibi 
“ (juteras, vix cert6 repeiias.”* 

Let us now come to particulars. “Writing’ 
says Pr. Ellis, “ to Archbishop Usher.” True, 
but M’riting likewise in the very same epistle to 
three more, namely, Philip (whom, by mis¬ 
take, he calls Philibei't) Herbert, Archibald 
Douglas Earl of Angus, and John Maitland, 
the heirs respeftively ot the Earl of Pembroke, 
the Marquis of Douglas, and Lord Lauder¬ 
dale, three young noblemen who leccived sonic 
part of their education at least at Geneva, and 
most probabl}" under the direction of Spanheim 
himself. Hath history recorded that these 
noblemen were membeis of the established 
church of England? 

Indeed, in some paragraphs of this Dedica¬ 
tion, Spanheim addresses himself to each of 
his patrons separately, but in this where the 
passage in question occurs, he speaks to them 
all together (Prcesul reverendissime, Comites 
nobilissivii;) and therefore, by the words ecc/e- 
siaruni vcstranim, must be understood to take 
into his compliment, not only the church of 
Scotland, but all the protestanti. churches of 
Britain and Ireland, in many of which, it is 
ivell known, in those days, the forms of the 
church of England were not observed. And 
yet we see the honest pleader for the sacramen¬ 
tal test engrosses the whole encomium to Arch¬ 
bishop Usher’s church, only, f as if there were 

* Spanheim’s Dedication to part III. of Dubia Evangelka. 

+ The time when Spanheim was in Britain, was feveral years 
before 16^8 (antecomplurcs annos.J Archbilhop Uflier’s church, 
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neither reverence in the public exercises of 
piety, attention or fervour in the worship of 
Gofl, in any of the rest, or indeed any where 
else, but in England, as Dr. Ellis’s acceptation 
of the word. vMratium plainly implies. 

In truth, the forms and rites of no particu¬ 
lar church whatever are the objedil of Sj>an- 
litdm’s elogy in this passage. It is the piety, 
devotion, and attention to religion, of the 
whole people of Eritain that he commends, as 
the context shews, of high and low, nobics and 
commonalty, of whatever denomination that 
fell under his notice, during his residence in 
this kingdom. 

1 do not know what the reader may think 
of this tampering with evidence; but in cer-r 
tain transaftions between man and man, it 
wou;ld certainly be called subornation. And 
yet, though the falsification is so gross, there 
is found in this Letter-writer an alhclavit-man, 
Avho carries the matter farther than the bishop 
himself, and tells us, p. 51.—“ As to the li- 
“ TUHOV, Spanheim, professor at Geneva, in 


properly fpeaking, was the church of Iteland, concerning which we 
are informed, that King Charles J. or rather Atchbilhop Laud, 
forced the church of Ireland to conform to all the Etiglilh ritea 
“ and ceremonies, in fpiie of Aichblftop Udrer, who was much 
troubled at it.” Pierce's Vinetkation, p. 287 ; Itet/lin’s Life 
'ef Laud, p. 272 , e. q. 1 , Parr's Life of UJher, p. 53. Thia 
happened in tbe year 1634. So that, fuppofitig it polfible for 
Spanheim to mean Arebbilhop Ufltcr’s church only, the church of 
England could hardly come in for any (hare of the elogy in this de- 
dication,’ at the lime referred to by the Dedicator. And, perhaps, 
the church of England, as eOabliihed by Laud, had the ieall title tQ 
Spanheim’s compliment at the litne he was in Britain, of any proiet- 
tani cbuicb in tlte whole iQand. 
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a letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, extols 
“ and admires the public worship of God, and 
“public piety of the church of enguand, 
“ whereof,” says he, “ the like is not easily to 
“ be found elsewhere.” Was this an honest 
bluiuler, or an honest artifice to cover his pla¬ 
giarism from Ellis’s plea? To be sure, the Earl 
of Lauiierdale could not but be highly gratified 
with an encomium on the english liturgy. 

6. There have been, and no great wonder, 
high-cliurcluncu among the clergy ot all sorts 
of religious societies. That Monsieur Du 
Bose, with whose testimony, in favour ot epis- 
copac\', Dr. Ellis, and after him our Letter- 
writer, have made such a figure, was ot that 
complexion, there can be no doubt. Mr. Le 
Cendre, Du Bosc's biographer, ’Ids very well 
accounted for this flight of his hero’s prclatical 
spirit, by acquainting his readers in a note, 
with Mr. Du Bose’s prepossession in favour of 
the divine right of kings, Bayle * tells us, 

* Du Bose (Peter) Rem.[113. Itisaliula 

unfontiiiaie, that moll of thefe teflimonies of foreign protcllants arc 
contralled with fomething in the hillory of the men from whom they 
are cited, which dellroys the utility of them, with refpefl to our 
Letter-writer and his friends. Bayle gives us the following anecdote 
from Dll Bofe’s life by Mr. Le Geiidre ; “ One day, the bilhop 
o of Chalons (hewed Du Bofc his houfe, which was richly furnilh- 
ed, and the apartments very fumpuioas; and alked him, what he 
“ thought of it, and whether he looked upon that magnificence to 
“ be very apollotical P Mr. Du Bofc, who would neither difoblige 
“ his benefaflor, nor belle his own charafler, anfwercd, that he 
“ (the bilhop) had twoliilesin the city ; that he was Count and Bi¬ 
ss llioi) of Chalons, and that his dignity of Count gave him quite 
different tights and privileges from thole of epifcopacy. That ha 
faw nothing in his houfe that was above the magnificence fultabie 
H to a peer of France,” Rem. {^D]. Rut what was luitabict# 
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'however, that the presbyterians complained of 
^h)sc for this declaration; and with reason. 
. 1 . not true, that necessity compelled the 
v\ ;onned churches not to have bishops. It 
was their choice and their principle. The plan 
of Geneva was adopted and followed by all the 
Pretich churches; Charles IX.. complained, 
that the French churches were furnished with 
ministers from Geneva; * and no good reason 

tlie funpliciiy of a cliriflian bifltop Du Bote doth not fay, I much 
quelliuii whether iliis conceifipnof Du Bofc in favour of epifcopacy, 
icpaiaieil fiom the dignity nf peerage, would have been accepted by 

tlie political Lilhop Ellis. Thefcare trails ip the countenances of (he 
foreign divine-, wliiclioiir teftimony-ipongerschule to conceal.They 
have dealt vviiii us jiill thus, in their appeal to iheSieur Du Plcllis, 
whofc icUim ny coiiceining epifcopacy they have retailed with great 
precifinn ; but have>careful!y concealed the conference the faid Du 
Picins had with certain Englifh bifliops in the year 1591, and par¬ 
ticularly with Richard biflinp of Brifloi, Great Almoner to the 
Queen, expoflulating with iheoi, with “ what confcietice they could 
“ uiolcll the puritans, who agreed with them iu the fame faith, for 
“ fiinplc ceremonies, whom, on the contrary, whether their iioncon- 

forfnity arofe from infirmity or morofenefs, they ought charitably 
“ to have borne with.” Im vie de M. Du Plessis, p. 168, 
What fort of Epifcopalians are thefc, who would ftrip the prelacy, 
on the one hand of its magnificence, and on the other of its cere, 
monies ? 

* Spon’s Jlifi. nf Geneva, p. izt. fui anno 1561. And what 
rcafon he had for that complaiui, appears from the following pafTage: 
CariUnalis [Lotharingitc^ difipavit Parifienfem Ecciyittw, 

fed «/i eo tempore, in aliis locis regni Gallici plures quam fexa- 
ginti' injldulev funt : nee poffiint Genevenses tot miniflroj 
fvppcdilare, quot ah ipfis petiivlur, Langiieti, EpilTxi. lib. ii. 
dat lilt. Januarii, 1560. It is true fome of'he lutheran churches 
were a little better dif pofed towards epifcopacy in jirocefs of time. 
But at the beginning they wereetjually untratlable on that head as 
Calvin was afterwards. Satis ccrltis fum, favs MelanBhon, quod 
non liceat epifeopis onerare ecctcpani, el itajeripji iu confejfione, 
iieqne id niuto. Epill. x. lib. i. ad Lutkerum. From this point 
pielandhon was obliged to recede at the Augfburg conference,anno 
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can be given wliy Calvin might not have set¬ 
tled the episcopal forin of church government 
at Geneva, if he had so thought lit. But so 
far was he from this, that having described the 
office of bishops in the ancient churches betore 
tlie papacy was ereded into a tyranny, (where, 
by the way, he shews the bishop was only pri¬ 
mus inter pares) he says, “ even such a bishop 
“ was, by the confession of ancient writers, 
“ introduced byhujnan agreement, and through 
“ the necessity of the times.”* Whether Cal- 
t in was in the rigiit, is another question. My 
business is only to sliew, that these testimonies 
are nothing to the Letter-writer’s purpose.f 
What would the Letter-writer say, if one 
should bring a testimony from a moderate ro¬ 
man catholic writer, expressing his fears for 
England, cm account of the great power of (he 


1530. Concerning which he writes thus to Luther, Soptemher t, 
1530. Valde reprehendimur a noftris, quod mriJdiElioHcm EpiJ- 
iopii redimus. Nam vulgus ajfuejatiuvi libertati, ct femtl ex- 
tujfojugo Epi/coporum, cegre patiturftbirurfus imponi ilia vetera 
fnera, ft vtaiime oderunt ijlam doiuinatianem civitates impertiy 
tspilt.xvii. lib. i. Accordingly afterwards the Liiiherati churthes 
were generally fettled in the ponliftorial way. Vide Seckendorf, 
lib. ii. p. 174. 

• Id mnnerit JuJlinebat Epifeopus, in Pnfipterorvm ceetu. 
Atqueidipfum tv.o TEMPORU14 NECESSiTATE/ttf^/twowno 
conjitnju induQumy fatentur ipft vetcres, Inflitut. lib. iv. cap, 
iv, feU. e. 

+ Bifhop Ellis, and after him the Letter-writer, had the difcrc- 
tion not to ineniion-Mr. Claude’s evidence produced by bilhop Stil* 
lingfleet, as they were confeious how impertinent Claude’s explana¬ 
tion ofhimfelf, mentioned above, had made it to the point in hand. 
But, in truth, what that gentleman there fays on his own account is 
equally applicable to moH of the authorities brought from others of 
the fame perfuafion. 
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l>Ishops, lest it should fall under the ancient 
tyranny of a prelatical hierarchy? Yet such a 
testimony is extant, as may he seen in the mav- 
gin.* 

OF the very same stamp are the authorities 
he cites from the dissenters at home, and from 
those he calls their friends;, among which, Wal- 
singham’s Letter in bishop Burnet’s History, is 
produced, first by bishop Ellis, and from him 
by our I.etter-M'riter, p. 29. 

In. the first place, I 6bje6t to this letter for 
want of authenticity. It is without date of 
time or place. No one knows who Mo7is. 
Criloy was, nor Avhat could occasion him to 
make such an inquiry into Queen Elizabeth’s 
dealings with the puritans,- as required an an¬ 
swer from a secretary of state; and the histo¬ 
rian gives it only as a translation, said to be 
taken from the original, 

• Anglis tgo timto, Epifeoporum magna ilia potejlas, licet 
fub nge, prorfus mihi fufpeda eft ; ul/i vd regem factlem naiii 
Jiierint, vel mantiJpirilus archiepifeoprm habuerint, regia aiitlio- 
ritas pejmdabitur, it epifcipi ad abjolutam (kminatiovem ajpira- 
Punt, Egoequum epkippiatum in Ancnwidcre videor et a/- 
tenfurvm, propediem equftem antiquum divinoi Vermn omnia di- 
vina: providentix JubJunl.. Preface to Brown’s iranlliiion of Fa¬ 
ther Paul’s Letters, p. li. Mr. Brown,' knowing how dillaAcfiil 
ihisUngiiage would be to bit brethren, makes a variety of apologies 
for bis author for—fpeaking the truth. Among other things he lets 
forth the tyranny of Bancroft in ftrong terms. And fo far the Pre¬ 
facer mim think himlclf obliged to him, as that detail of Bancroft’^ 
exploits is a full anfwcrto every thing the Letter-writer hathbiptight 
on his behalf, and might fave the trouble of giving any other. Be 
it obferved, by the way, that the dofirines advanced in bifhop Gib- 
Ion’s Codex were, about the year 1736, (hewn to have a dircti ten- 
dency to verify father Paul's prophecy, by ope of the greatell and 
ntoA upright lawyctsofhistime. 
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But admit the letter to be genuine, why 
should we give Sir Trancis Walsinghani more 
credit than the Letter-writer himself does? 
Walsinghani, in 1583, wisllCll “King JameS 
“ not to impute to the queen those things 
“ M'hich had lately fallen out in Scotland.’”* 
But the Letter-writer is positive, p, 25, “ tliat 
this same queen supported the Scotch pres- 
“ hytcrians,” by whose opposition those very 
ihi; gs had fallen out; for which fa6t, there is 
indeed much better authority than his own.'|' 
’I'he gentleman, I doubt not, will have so 
much wit in his anger as to say, that Sir Fran¬ 
cis was here playing the politician; and that, 
whate ver the truth was, it was not his business 
to shew his mistress in an unfavourable liglit 
to the king of Scotland. But neither was it 
his business to give the Frenchman an unfa¬ 
vourable idea of the queen’s treatment of the 
puritans. And yet as surely as Elizabeth sup¬ 
ported the presbyterians in Scotland, so surely 
did she not pay sufficient regard to conscience, 
when she chose to enforce conformity. 

Nothing, for instance, could be farther 
from the truth, than that “when the puritans 
“ refused the use of some ceremonies and rites 
as superstitious, they were tolerated with 
“ much connivancy and gentleness.” Nobody 
knew better than Walsingham hjmself that this 
was absolutely false. In J583, Sir Francis 
wrote a letter to Archbishop Whitgift, in fa¬ 
vour of one Mr. Levermore, “a man of good 

• Biog. Brif. Walsingham, Rem. [K.] 

+ See Bifliop Buinct’s Hilt Rcfpnn. voi.iii. p,3#9,330,, 
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“ report, and whom he had found confornia» 
“ hie, and willing to observe such orders as 
are appointed to be used by the church.” 
That is to say, sufficiently conformable accor¬ 
ding to law. But not the least indulgence was 
to be had for him, from the sturdy prelate; no^ 
thing less than subscription to his own articles, 
for which he pleads the queen’s wish and de¬ 
sire, and is not content that I.evermore should 
subscribe, as far as thelamrequireth at his hand, 
a point M'hich he would not leave to the deter¬ 
mination of lawyers, but took it upon himself; 
anti that he might rack the man’s conscience 
to the utmost, he fixes meanings of his own 
to Levermore’s general ej^pressions, strives to 
ensnare him with interrogatories ; and when 
Levermoreaiul such as he stood upon their pri¬ 
vileges as Christians and Englishmen, it avail¬ 
ed them not. They were arbitrarily rejefted in 
consequence of his Grace’s pious declaration 
thathe would,asfara#Ac could,promise that none 
should thereafter come into the church to breed 
ime troubles. In which he was surely in the 
right, if he was not wrong in calling these poor 
men's scruples by the name of atheism.* 
Again. Walsingham is represented in this 
letter, as charging the puritans, “Avitli making 
“ many subjefcts in doubt to take oaths, u'hich 
is one of the fundamental parts of justice in 
this land.” (A passage, by the way, which 
the Letter-writer, modestly enough, drops in 
his citation, though Dr. Ellis was not so scruf 
pulous.) As if the queen’s subjects were by 

• Fuller, Cli. Htft. B. ix. p. i6a. 
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the puritans brought in doubt, about oaths of 
all sorts; or as if the oath ej-' officio, to answer 
interrogatories put to them for the purpose of 
accusing themselves, was a part of the funda¬ 
mental justice of the nation. Could Walsing- 
ham be either so ignorant, or so disingenuous? 

1 have passed by the citations he brings from 
some of the old puritans to shew that they 
condemned the separation of some men, or ra¬ 
ther the reasons for their separation which some 
men gave, who, the Letter-writer would have 
it understood, were of the main disciplinarian 
body—1 have passed by these, I say, as of no 
sort of consequence, unless the Letter-rvriter 
will allow the objeftions of Cartwright and the 
rest, against the government and discipline of 

the church of England, to be of equal weight 
The truth is, these separatists were Brownists, 
“whose rigidness,” Mr. Pierce informs us, 
“ the puritans always disliked, and were the 
“ chief writers against them; for which," says 
he, “the bishops, according to the usual gra- 
“ titude of that time, rewarded them with si- 
“ lencing, suspension, and imprisonment.”* 
It may, however, be worth remarking, that, 
according to bishop StilUngfleet, three of the 
four reasons given by Barrow and Greenwood 
for their separation, were taken from Cart- 
Avright’s Ad monition totheparliamenttWhence 
I think it may be concluded, that Cartwright’s 
intention in writing against the Brownists, 
was not so much tojustify the church of Eng- 

* VindicatioD, p. 144. 

t Unreafonablencf^of SeparailoBj p. aS* 
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land, as tlie Let ter-writer would have it, as to 
correct the too violent operation of his own 
physic. 

Cartwright Was a formidable adversary, and 
out of all question, one of the most learned di¬ 
vines of his time. All concessions from such 
a man must have been very valuable to the op ¬ 
posing party, Avhen they could be had. When 
they could not, he was then, a dealer in words, 
but barren in matter, a man perfectly childish, 
holding with papists, 

However, it seems, he went out of the world, 
if not in the odour of sanctity, with a very 
good grace, “seriously lamenting the troubles 
“he had occasioned in the church by the 
“ schism he bad been a great fomenter of, and 
“ wished he was to begin his life again, that 
“ he might testify to the world the dislike he 
“ had of his former ways; and in this opinion 
“ he died.”'!* 

This, however, is the man who is cited by the 
Letter-writer, as writing against the schism, 
lint that is nothing ; this last testimony is in¬ 
star omnium, and it is worth our while to in¬ 
quire how the Letter-writer came by it. 

Cartwright died in the year 1601. Bishop 
Morton in 1659. the year 1662, or there¬ 
abouts, Sir Henry Yelverton published a little 
posthumous piece written by bishop Morton, 
with a preface of his own, in Avhich he gives 
the reader this recantation, as a cordial draught, 
I suppose^ for the Bartkelemiies. Well, but 

* Firfl Letter p. 70,. i Ijjii, p. 68i- ' ■ - 
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how came Sir Henry Yelverton by this anec¬ 
dote? Why, “a sober person had it from 
“Cartwright himself on his death-bed, that 
“ sober person told it to one in Warwick, and 
“ that one in Warwick told it to Sir Henry 
“ Yelverton and so out it comes for the first 
time, with these respeftable attestations, sixty 
years after Cartwright’s death. 

Which puts me in mind of a story I have 
heard of the origin of the tale of Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s meeting the devil in a wood. Dost 
“ thou not know” says Dr. Bentley to a rea- 
der of history, where Echard got that curU 
“ ous tale ? Why then-Tll tell thee. lie had 
“ it from C—^Ib—tch, who had it from an old 
“ woman in Suffolk.’'* 

And yet our Letter-writer glibly swallow* 
this bon morceau, and much good may it do 
him. But let him not attempt to cram it down 
people’s throats who have not so large a swal¬ 
low. Nothing, indeed, can possibly be too 
tough for the digestion of a man, who can re¬ 
tail for authentic the exploded forgeries of 
Heath and Commyn. 

In what light the dissenters of the present 
day may look upon these testimonies and con¬ 
cessions of their predecessors, I have no oppor¬ 
tunity to know. The Letter-writer insinuates, 
p. 63, that they are a different sort of people 
from what they were then, “and have fixed 
“ their separation upon so very different a 
“ footing, that they would slight the alterati- 
“ ons proposed in lfi89 as trifles, and make 


* f^entlciana, MS. 
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** demands of quite another nature.” To thrs 
I dan say no more, than that I suppose they 
are kept out of the church for want of some 
concessions; but with the nature arid extent of 
their preseut demands, I am utterly unacquain¬ 
ted. All I know is, that these foreiign testi¬ 
monies, and demestic concessions, were utterly 
futile and impertinent, in the light of objedli- 
ons, to the cfemands of their venerable ances¬ 
tors; whilst they could appeal to the testimo¬ 
nies of Usher, Williams, Prideaux, firownrigg, 
Ward, Featly, Hacket, five of them bishops of 
the established church, that the liturgy ought 
to have been amended in above thirty of those 
places to which they made objedlions, not to 
mention Archbishop Usher’s plan for the re¬ 
duction of episcopacy.* 

What authenticity the author of the preface 
might allow to bishop Barlow’s account of the 
Hampton-court conference, I pretend not to 
say. The Letter-writer, it seems, was mista¬ 
ken a little in that matter, for which, having 
made the amende honorable^ he may be now 
excused. But, to speak, my mind freely, I look 
upon Barlow’s account as a real farce; a kind 
of a tragi-comedy of three adts, full of fictiti¬ 
ous circumstances, contrived to set the bishops 
in the best, and the ministers in the worst light 
possible, f 

• See the Conformifl's Plea for Non-Conformitts, p. 23—30. 

't See Calderwood’s Hill, of the church of Scotland,, p. 474; 
Pierce’s Vindication, p. 155; Hickriian’s Review pf Heylin’* 
Certamen Epilluiarc, p. 28; Fuller’s Ch. Hift. b. x. p. 21 ; and 
liie Leuers at the cud of barlow’s Account, Phoenix, vol. I. Of 
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The consequences, indeed, were totally tra¬ 
gical, as tlie author of the preface hath obser¬ 
ved; and this the Letter-writer would excuse, 
by alledging, that the ministers, upon the event 
of the conference, promised to be quiet and 
obedient. But he well knows, that these mi¬ 
nisters had no commission to answer for the 
whole body of the puritans. Conscious of this, 
after jumbli'ng together the different sentiments 
of particular men at very distant times, he 
comes to this frigi<l conclusion : “ the truth 
“is,” says he, “the duty of toleration was 
“ scarce seen by any on either side.” 

No! whatbccam^of queen Elizabeth’s prin¬ 
ciple, mentioned .in Walsingham’s letter, that 
conscraices are not to be forced? Wh&t was 
become of all those excellent pleas for tolera¬ 
tion urged‘by oiir first reformers to the perse¬ 
cuting papists? And what will become of all 
those apologies our Letter-writer hath made 
for Parker and Whitgift, who asserted the ne¬ 
cessity of obedience to the.establishment, and 
to the queen’s laws, as they called them ? Ban¬ 
croft and Laud preached the same dodrinc, 
and the Letter-writer accepts it for orthodox; 


the tragical part of this farce no inffances are wanted. All the world 
knows it. In the comical part, tl eLetier writer is a little interefted. 
He had, p. 67, very ferioufly'quoted the Royal Moderatfir, at this 
conference, for an eloquent fayinjg, t’iz. that fuch ltri£i reformers 
'* as rejeSed every thing the papilis ufed, muA go barefoot, fur the 
" papiAs wore Aloes and Aockings.” Barlow obferves, that the 
King faid this to Or. Reynolds, merrily ; and indeed a merry ar¬ 
gument it is ; but extremely well calculated for the ferioufiiefs of 
out Letter-writer, and his friend bidiDp Ellis, who deal much in this 
kind of conclufions. 

Q 
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and indeed his oracle bishop Ellis could not 
have budged one foot in justification of the 
sacramental test, without accepting it too. 
All which presupposes, that the parties con¬ 
cerned were very well acquainted with the just 
limits of the duty of toleration. 

"And therefore,” says the Letter-writer, 

** our censures of b<fth should be tempered 
‘‘ with great compassion.” Why then let our 
compassion be extended to Pole, Gardiner, 
and Bonner,' for they had the same things to 
say for themselves, and even to those puritans, 
whom, though without power, our Letter-wri¬ 
ter determines to have been persecutors in their 
hearts, for as sure as ever they should come 
into power, they would justify their intolerance 
by the very same sort of pleas.* ** 

> The small mistake in the citation of Pierce’s 
Vindication, Pref. p. xxiv. will be easily”rec-* 
tified, by removing it to the end of the fore- 

* It » a mere idle fancy to fuppofe that any party whatfoever, 
fince the firong fortrefs of popery was broke into, (hould have been 
ignorant of what is due to the rights cS confcience in matters of reli¬ 
gion. Their own fenfibilities in a ftate of fuffering prove, in a thou- 
fand inflances, that they were not ignorant of it. Even bifhop 
Poynet in ihedays of Queen Mary could fay, “ Civil power is a 

power and ordinance of God, appointed to certain things, but 

** no general miniilef over all things. God hath not given it power 

over the one, and .;he heft part of man, that is, the foul and con- 
*' fcience of man *, but only over the other, and the Worfi part of 
*' man, that is, the body, and thofe things that belong unto (hit 
“ tempral life of man.” Treatift of Politique Power, 4(0, edit. 
1642, p. 23. One might trace the knowledge of this principle 
through many books puhliflied in almoft every year, down from 
bifhop Poynet to bifhop Taylor’s Liberty of nophefying: which 
leaves our Lettcr-wriici’t heroes, and even bifhop Ellis himfclf,with¬ 
out cxcute. 
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going paragraph, and placing the note of re¬ 
ference before the other three authorities. It 
would not indeed have been worth notice, if 
the Letter-writer had not called for a proof 
that Bancroft was the prototype of Laud’s and 
Sheldon's politics; for in the page of the Vin¬ 
dication, Avhere he could not find any thing re¬ 
lating to the stopping of the embarkation, he 
might have found ample proof of Bancroft’s 
“ ensnaring men into subscription, of his cun- 
“ ning in secreting the number of nonconfor- 
“ mists from the king and the lords, with a 
“ menace to those udiose subscription, was res- 
“ pitcd for some short time, either to .conform 
“at the end of it, or to dispose of themselves 
“ and their families some other tvay, as being 
“ men unfit, for their obstinacy and contempt, 
“ to occupy such places.”* The very plaii- 
pursued by Sheldon afterwards. 

The Letter-writer cavils at a passage in the 
preface, where it is said, that “Bancroft for- 
“ got to tell Spotswood, how tnany ship-loads 
“ he had terrified into the plantations;” and 
says, “the first ship-load of puritans that we 
“ know of,' about 120 persons, did not go to 
“ America till ten years after Bancroft’s death:” 
p. 41. 

It is true. Smith and Robinson, with thefr 
several congregations, wei'e terrified first into 
Holland, whence the latter, after some years 
stay, went with the remains of his flock into 
America. Robinson went to Amsterdam in 
1608. Smith, some time before, but both of 

»• Pierce’s Vindication, p. *69, 170. 

Q 2 
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them, “by reason of the persecutions under 
“ Archbishop Bancroft growing hotter.”-Here 
then are two ship-loads terrified out of the land, 
at least, by Bancroft. My author, whom I 
cite in the margin, * gives an account of two 
more ship-loads, who went from Hull about 

1607, and probably joined themselves to Smith’s 
congregation. 

But were none terrified into the plantations 
during Bancroft’s reign? The Letter-writer 
says, “none that he knows of.” Neverthe¬ 
less, we have the following account in Wilson. 
“ The first who sent a colony into this coun- 
“ try [New England] was the Lord Chief 
“ Justice Popham, in the year 1606.—The first 
“ planters in New England, having seated 
“ themselves low, few of them were left” 
[some, IrOwever] “to dire6l those that suc- 
“•ceeded in a better way. Yet people, by 
“ dear experience, overcame it by degrees, 
being yearly supplied by men whose in- 
‘ ‘ dustry and affections taught them there was 
“ more hope to find safety in New England, 
“ than in the old.”t In 1614, one or more 
ship-loads embarked for New England, were 
stopped, but afterwards suffered to go.J 

Sir Richard Baker is very circumstantial in 
his account of the settlements in Virginia, and 
of the numbers that were sent there in 1607, 

1608, and 1609, to the amount of 290 persons. 
He agrees with Wilson, that the first attempt 

• Neale’s Hill, of New England, vol.i. p. 73— 

+ Wilfon’s Life of James I. p. 75, 76. 

Ibid. p. 74. * . . ‘ 
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to settle New England was made in 1C06; af¬ 
ter wliicl), he speaks of “many attempts to 
settle a plantation there, of many miscarri- 
ages and disasters in- making the attempts, 
“ till, in 1624, there was a plantation settled, 
“ though but a small one.”* 

With respe6t to those who went to Virginia, 
Unpin Thoy7'as says expressly, that, “on ac- 
“ count of Bancroft’s never ceasing to plague 
“ the puritans, great numbers of them resolved 
“ to go and settle in Virginia, which was dis- 
covered in the late reign by Sir Walter Ra- 
>‘leigh.”* 

Now how will the Letter-writer come off? 
Did he, or did he not know of these ship-loads? 
If he did not know of them, he is a little too 
positive in his contradiction. But I am rather 
inclined to think he knew of these migrations 
very well, and that he is prepared to inform 
us, that the people who composed them did not 
go by ship-loads, but by the means of wings 
and cork-jackets. 

The Letter-writer, after representing the 
author of the preface as a disturber, and as an 
exception to his own general rule, that (con¬ 
trary to Spotwood’s complaint) the more such 
disturbers are tolerated, the less noise they 
make, goes on thus: 

“ And unless such noise be more hard to 
“ cure than their halting, you gave us a con- 
“ trary instance from Fuller, who informs us 
“ that many cripples in conformity, at that 


* Clironicle, p, 447, 448. 

I Vol, IX. oflavo, 173. p. 31a, 
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“ time, were cured of their halting therein, by 
“ not being tolerated.” p. 42. 

By not bemg tolerated! Alas! poor souls, 
they never intended to try, whether they should 
be* tolerated or no. The king’s religion was to 
be their religion, at all events; and they would 
have made just as good papists, or mahome- 
tans, as church-of-England men, had the king 
thought fit to take his rule of faith from the 
decrees of Trent, or the Koran. 

If Fuller had represented this**case in ambi- 

guous terms, it had been no wonder that our 
Letter-writer should, in the simplicity of his 
apprehension, have taken the wrong side of it: 
but he had cunning enough to perceive, that 
to take it in Fuller’s plain meaning, might 
have suggested an unlucky comparison of the 
condu6t of these men with that of some of his 
conforming friends. He chose therefore rather 
to mold it after his own idea, which appears 
too evidently to be, that a little of the old mo¬ 
narch’s harrying would be no improper remedy 
either for the noise or the halting of the present 
times. 

With respect to the matter of faft, to shew 
how dextrously the wees of the groupe (who, 
in Arch’oishop Tillotson’s phrase, will be the 
church of England) * can turn the same inci¬ 
dent to different purposes, as different occasi¬ 
ons demand, take the following account of it 
from one of the religious convocation-men of 
1689. 


* Birch’s Life of Tillotfon, o£hivo, p. s^t. 
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“ In the beginning of King James the first’s 
reign, the presbyterians of this kingdom en- 
“ tertained violent hopes of an ecclesiastical 
revolution; and gave out every where, that 
** the king, having been bred in Scotland in 
“ the presbyterian jvay, M'as desirous of a 
“ change in favour of it. ^ great number of 
conformists, and a much greater number than 
“ have yet appeared for this new projedl” [the 
intended comprehension of 1689,] “joined 
“ with the nonconformists, defamed the com- 
“ mon prayer without measure, declared.they 
“ could never subscribe again, though they 
“ had done it several times before. You know 
“ the issue; they found themselves mistaken 
in the king’s intentions; the moderate men 
** were glad to be reconciled, and the church 
■“ outlived the hasty triumphs of her enemies, 
“ and the treachery ofher pretended friends.”* 
“In the place which you quote from Ilush- 
“ worth,” says the Letter-writer, “to prove 
“ that the malicious Laud, that they might 
“ reap no advantage from their industry, &c. 
“ contrived to cramp their trade by foolish 
“ proclamations, there is absolutely nothing 
“ more than an order of council, April 6, 
“ 1638, .at which three privy councilors” 
[There were thirteen] “ besides Laud were pre- 
“ sent lo talk of a late restraint, which, &c.” 
p. 38, • 

Judge, reader. At the end of this order of 
council are these very words: “And that Mr, 

+ Remarks from theCountiy upon tbe two Letter* relating to th* 
Convocsiion and the Liturgy, London, 1689, at the end. 
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^ii^ttorHey General shall forthwith draw up 
“ PROCLAMATION, expressing his Majesty’s 
“royal pleasure to prohibit all merchants, 

“ masters, and owners of ships, from hence- 
“ forth,* to set forth any ship or ships with pas- 
“ sengers for New England, till they have 
“first obtained speciariicence on that behalf, 

“ from such of the lords of his Majesty’s most 
“ honourable privy-council as are appointed^ 

“ for the business of foreign plantations.” Of 
whom. Laud was the leader and principal. And 
that there were more orders of council to the 
like elFeft, the Letter-writer himself acknow¬ 
ledges. 

I am unwilling to put him to more shame 
upon this subjeft; but liis next fraud is so 
palpable, that there is no excusing it. He tells 
us, that, in the order of council, “a reason is 
“given of this direction; the disorders and 
** want of government in that colony, through 

which well-afFefted persons had suffered much 

loss in their estates by the unruly fadion, 
“ whereof sundry and great complaints had 
“ been made, and proved to be true.” 

Would not any man now conceive that this 
nnrttly faction was made up of traitors and re¬ 
bels to the kiiig and the staterWho then were 
the complainers ? Oh ! that should have come 
in at the gap, which is filled up in tlie order by 
those who are well afteded to religion, as well 
' as government. That is to say, by the crea¬ 
tures of Laud, against the nonconformists of 
New England, whom the pious Archbishop, 
like his worthy descendants of the convocation 
1689, would not allow to have any religion. 
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And is not this absolutely clever, to kee;p a 
profound silence both with respeft to the reli» 
gion an4 the proclaipation mentioned in this 
order of council, for the laudable purpose of 
giving the lye to a troublesonre antagonist ? 

The Letter-writer may do as he pleases for 
me, whether he mmII believe Dr. Ileylin or not, 
that there was a j)rpje<5t to send a bishop to 
America with an army to support his authorir 
ty, at the time referred to in the preface. But 
the fa6l being admitted (and why it should not 
no good reason can be given,) lic will make 
himself perfe6iiy ridiculous, to form so much 
as a doubt that Laud \yas the president of that 
college of chief physicians who were to take 
especial care of the church’s health. Let me 
intreat the reader to peruse the whole passage 
in rieylin ; and then declare upon his honest 
word, whether Heylin could have learned to 
descant so scientifically on the distemper of 
New England, or what was the proper method 
of cure, any where but in the school of his mas¬ 
ter Laud. 

^ As I profess to be entirely upon the defen¬ 
sive, I have blit little to do with the Lelter- 
writer’s speculations, which do "not immedi¬ 
ately aflett the prefacer upon whom he remarks. 
But as he, on the present occasion, chooses to 
. iirdulge his genius in a meditation upon the 
more modern project of episcopizing our Ame¬ 
rican colonies, I hope he will give me leave to 
recreate myself and my readers, with a short 
observation upon it. 

Having allowed that the design of sending 
a bishop to New England, with afi army to 
back him; tvas a wicked one, he thus proceeds: 
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And it would be n. wickedness of the same, 
I mean of the persecuting kind, to restrain 
“ those whose consciences chuse episcopal go- 
** vernmeht from having bishops in such man- 
“ ner settled among them, as to have no con^ 
“ cern with persons of different sentiments, 
“ nor encroach on any man’s civil or religious 
rights, nor make any change iii the consti- 
“ tgtion of the government, or the powers of 
the magistrate administering it.” p. 39. 

This is aU very fair and moderate; nor can 
I see any more harrn in it, than there would be 
in not restraining thole whose consciences do 
not chitse to wear their own hair, from having 
a pcriwigrmaker settle^ among them. But the 
misfortune is, that these gentlemen of the 
groupe, let tlmm wear what periwig they will, 
cannot upon all occasions disguise their genu¬ 
ine complexion. 

It was but at p. 36 , that our Letter-writer 
dropped a pious intercessory ejaculation, that 
“ the se6l of antiTepiscopalians might not be* 
“ come too pou'erful in America/’ Now no¬ 
thing in the world so promising to obviate 
this impendjng evil, as settling episcopal go*- 
vernment among them ; but to what purpose, 
if episcopal government is to have no concern 
with persons of different sentiments, to en¬ 
croach upon no man’s religious rights, nor 
make any change in the constitution of their 
ecclesiastical government? It is a clear case, 
that the Americans, in our author’s account, 
can only be too powerful as a se6t, and qua- 
tenus anti-episcopalians. Convert them, and 
the danger is over. Episcopalians cannot be 
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too powerful. But this can never he done with 
the scanty faculties allotted by our Letter-wri¬ 
ter to American bishops. |Iowever, as I have 
no doubt, but the checking these too power¬ 
ful sectaries is one inducement to our Letter- 
writer’s conscience to chuse episcppal govern¬ 
ment for America, J think him much in the 
right to get his bishops thither at any rate, and 
to trust for the rest to the chapter of accidents. 

It is a very soft chara8;er our Letter-writer 
gives of Archbishop Laud, that he was “ too 
“ vehement in his natural temper, and too 
“ fond ofejcternals in religion.” It is too well 
known into what outrageous a6ls of violence 
and cruelty the former broke out in the exer¬ 
cise of his public office; and into w'hat abje6t 
and ridiculous a6ls of gross superstition he was 
transported by .the latter. Itjis impossible toim- 
pose upon the world, by pretending to balance 
these with some good qualities in his private 
chara6ler. What is his generosity and ntunifi- 
cenceto a few individuals, or even to some pub¬ 
lic societies to his oppression of multitudes 
who- had the first claim upon his benevolence, 
and whom, instead of encouraging and pro- 
teding in the enjoyment of their civil and reli¬ 
gious rights, he endeavoured to deprive of 
every human coiiifort, merely for asserting 
them r* 

* Apamphlet juO publi(he 4 , and now before me, the author of 
which ieems to me not to ba oyer w^II difppfed towards the colo- 
niea, hath the following paHage : f< The feverity of the Laudaean 
“ perfecution increafing, a number pf gentlemen of figure and ef- 
" late made a propofal to the company for fettling MalTaphufetu 
“ Bay, to go themfelves over, and fettle tn the country,” A 
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He had learning, it is true; and he wrote a 
good book against popery: but what merit 
could he claim for this, while he was all his 
life time acting for it ?* How many thousands 
would be well acquainted with his ecclesiasti¬ 
cal edicts, and eye witnesses of his whole pon¬ 
tifical apparatus, who would never read a line 
io his book, perhaps never hear of it ? What 

jPiQTt vieto of the Hijlory of the Colony of Majfachufets Bay^ Lon~ 
doitt 17^9» P* ^7» PoIJerIfy, we lee will call the afltons of 

iheirpredecefforsby the tight names, in fpite of all prejudices and 
gloffes of particular peifons. Is the driviug whole families of figure 
and ejlate out qf the kingdom to be palliated, by calling it the effe^ 
of a vehrinence of natural temper ? ' 

* Tfo give all the proofs qf this that are extant, would be to 
tranfcribe Dr, Laud’s whole hiftory from the firft notice the world 
took of him. Suffice it to refer the reader to the fail chapter of 
Gage’s Survey of the Weft Indies, in the fofio edition, for the ex- 
purgaiors after the rcfluration took efteffual care to have it caftrated 
from the fubrequent editions in offavo, as injurious to their faj|it and 
martyr. However, in 171a, when Laud’s highchurchpofterity 
were furioufly purfuing his plan, an honeft man ventured topublifh 
this obnoxious chapter in a finall ofiavo pamphlet printed for Pop- 
pingi in Paternofter-row, with a fo^art preface, cenfuring the ro¬ 
guery of the Kxpurgators, and eftablijhing Gage’s veracity, which 
indeed is now put out of all difpute, by the publication of the Claren¬ 
don papers. I cannot refill the temptation of prefenting the reader 
with a fcnfible reflefllon of the editor, rcfpefling Mr. Wharton's 
teftimonies in favour of (his archbiftiop, contrafted with Qage’s ac¬ 
count of him: “ It is not pretended, fays he, that Laud approved 
the doflriual articles of that church; but ’tis poftible, that one 
-** who dillikes many points of the romifh faith, may yet be very 
fond of introducing her tyrannical government; and, in order to 
it, of amuflng the poor laity with the long train of her gaudy and 
■ myftejious ceremonies, that, while they Hand fondly gazing at 
this lure, and are hufied about impertinences, they may the mote 
*• eafily be circumvented into irrecoverable bondage, by mep qf 
“ deeper but more mil'chievous defigns,” I would humbly recom¬ 
mend this palTage to the ferious contemplation of the Letter-writer. 
I can alfure him, it is underftood to fit others of more recent me¬ 
mory than Archbiftiop Laud ; Tome of thofe in paiticular, whofe 
defence he' h^ib undertaken in this letter. 
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the Letter-writer says of his converting Chil- 
lingworth, wants proof;* and what he adds 
of Hales’s wishing he had died in his stead, 
may be ranked among the tales of Laud’s con¬ 
verting Hales from socinianiSni, of Hales’s re¬ 
canting the heresies contained in his tra^t of 
schism, propagated by Heyliii, Long, Echard, 
and others of that cast.f 

The Savoy conference is the next particular 
worth notice; concerning which, the differ¬ 
ence between the Letter-wrker and the author 
of the Preface is, on which side lay the hypo¬ 
crisy, sophistry, See. of that memorable as¬ 
sembly ; which may easily be decided by the 
following authorities, without descending to 
particulars: 

“ The party in the house of Commons, says 

* Archbifliop Laud, in his fpeech before jhc Lords, q\ioted by 
Des Maizeaux (Life of Chiliingwerth, p, i», 12.) pretends to no 
more than bringing Chillingworth back from Douay. But Anthony 
Wood, an evidence in this cafe, omni exceptionc major, aferibes 
his leaving Douay to othercauies, without mentioning tlie archbilhop, 
till hefpeaks of Chillingworth’sarrival in England. Ath. Ox. vol. 
ii. col. 42, Chillingworth himfelf, in the dedication of his immor¬ 
tal work toK.ingCharlesLputs his converfion upon his “ having,with 
" the greateil equality and indifferency,roade enquiry and fcaich into 
“ the grounds on both fides and if we may admit of any bias 
given him in this fearch, it mull be imputed to Dr. Potter’s Anfwec 
to Charity Mijlaken, which, as Chillingworth fays in the fame de¬ 
dication, ' “ was written by fpecial order from bis Majeftyj—perad. 
“ venture not without fdme aim at the recovery of one of his fub- 
“ jefts, [Chillingworth himfelfj from a dangerous deviation." 
How (hall we account for his omitting ail mention of fxiud on this 
occafion, and at this period of time [1637], if Lend had been a 
material inDrument in his converliou r 

+ Ste Des M^heaux, Lift of Haks, Rem [g & h] and Rem, 

[o] p. 87. 
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** Lord Clarendon, that was devoted to the 
** King, and to the old principles of church 
and state,—thought not fit so to cross the 
Presbyterians, as to make them desperate in 
“ their hopes of satisfaction; but, with the 
concurrence of those who were of contrary 
“ factions, diverted the argument, b^ pro- 
posing other subjects of more immediate re- 
“ lation to the public peace, to be first con- 
sidered and dispatched, and tlie mod^l for 
“ religion to be debated and prepared by that 
committee which had been nominated before 
“ liis Majesty’s return to that purpose : they 
“ not doubting to cross and puzzle any per- 
“ nicious resolutions there, till time and tneir 
“ own extravagant follies had put some end 
“ to their destructive designs.”* Which per¬ 
nicious resolutions, and destructive designs, 
were aimed at—a reformation in the church. 

Here we have a fair confession to what all 
Charles the second’s declarations, conferences, 
and commissions tended ; namely, to divert, 
cross, and »M5;;5/c the nonconformists, till, by 
the strength of party, means might be found, 
and pretences taken, to narrow the terms of 
conformity, and to plague them to the purpose, 
which was happpily accomplished by the Savoy 
conference. 

So however it happened, that many of the 
nonconformists, being men of sense and pene¬ 
tration, and having detected the cunning of 
the artificers, contrived to counter-cross dead 
counter-puzzle them, which Lord Clarendon, 

* Ciarendon'i Comin. and Life, vol. ii, p. 17. 
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and after him our Letter-writer, charges upon 
their disingenuity and want of integrity, with¬ 
out the least intimation of the pernicious po¬ 
licy of the chancellor and the bishops, which 
made the noncontormists so jealous and cir- 
cumspe6l. “ The despised presbyterians, <6ays 
“ Mr. Pierce, were not so stupid, as not plain- 
“ ly to perceive at wliat King Charles was 
“ driving.”* 

For my own part, I think bishop Burnet’s 
account sufficient to justify whatever the au¬ 
thor of the Preface hath said upon the subje6t; 
but to put the matter out of all doubt, the fol¬ 
lowing charader of the commissioners on each 
side, by a candid and ingenuous Conformist, 
who lived in those times, will give fuH satis¬ 
faction to the cavils of the Letter-writer. 

“ The commissioners who pleaded for a union 
“ without a reformation, were the strongest 
“ and stiffest of any in the'church of England. 

Men of great learning, long experience in 
“ the ecclesiastical government, and that had 
“ suffered much, and were much exasperated, 
“ as being (several of them, next the bishops) 
“ most obnoxious to the Parliament, as most 
“ guilty of innovations in doctrine and disci- 
“ pUne, by the informations and complaint of 
“ as learned and as great men as any of them 
“ in the church of England, as may be easily 
“ produced out of the best accounts of those 

* Vindication,p, zaS.Dr.NichoIs was obliged .to confe& that t!ie 
bifliops knew it at laft, but (till went on, and <* complied with the 
« C6wt, for fear oj being accounted fAit\ncA.L," which was 
ten times worle than being accounted r#risa. Defence, p.37, 
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** times; all except Dr. Morley, Dr. Earle, 
Dr. Sanderson (against whom I remember 
no complaints), and a few beside. Their 
constancy and suffefrjngs did recommend 
“ them to the king’s favour, and the great 
“ agreement in their general design held them 
“ to one another ; and having the disposal of 
“ preferments as they pleased, or at least the 
“ recommendation of candidates,, expedtants 
“ complied with them, and were forward to 
“ walk according to their measures.The inode- 
“ rating bishops, Hall, Prideaux, Brownrigge, 
“ were gone to heaven, and others of another 
“ stamp [succeeded] ; and so it was easier for 
“ them to carry all their own way.”* 
And*then having remarked their ungodly 
pains and assiduity, in procuring a convoca¬ 
tion and parliament to their minds, he goes on 
thus : 

“ The Commissioners on the other side must. 
“ be acknowledged men of great and sound 
“ learning, and of more experience in the pas- 
“ toral office, and had cmiversed more with 
“ great congregations than the others had ; 
“ and so were more fit to advise, as learned 
“ practitioners in physic are fitter to advise, 
“ and more likely to hit the temper of the pa- 
“ tient, than a professor in the theory. And 
“ the account of their proceedings will, to 
“ posterity, shew to the impartial and inqui- 
“ sitive, both their parts and'their temper. When 
“ I read them, I do the less wonder at what 

* Conformift’j Firft pka for Nonconformlflt: p. 37. 
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" I heard, that a great bishop,* in his prime 
“ visitation, soon after did warn his clergy 
“ against reading that book.”t 
This is a plain tale, in homely dress indeed, 
but sensiole and just, and leads to a very clear 
determination of the question at issue. ^ 

It is hardly worth any man’s while to refute 
the string of idle cavils that come next; the 
mere offspring of distress and perplexity. 

For example. King Charles II. positively 
affirmed in his declaration, that “ thepresby- 
“ terian ministers Avho attended him in Hoi- 
land were no enemies to episcopacy.” But 
the Letter-writer tells us, “ these very mea 
“ had swore in their solemn league and cove- 
“ nant to extirpate episcopacy.” p. 47. A 
very unfortunate remark: if they swore to ex¬ 
tirpate episcopacy, by taking the covenant, 
so did King Charles; for he took the the cove¬ 
nant as well as they; and what is more, he 
took it in Scotland, and without that qualifi¬ 
cation, with respedt to episcopacy, which the 
English ministers insisted upon before they 
would take it ; namely, a clause describing the 
fort of prelacy they meant to oppose, as dif¬ 
ferent from the antient episcopacy, which they 
allowed.! But such are the effeds of the rage 
of answering every thing. 

Again. Bishop Burnet neither says norhints, 
“ that the bishops desired Lord Clarendon to 

• Bifliop Sanderfon. 

t Conformifl’s Firft plea for Noncouformifts, p. 38. 

$ Baxicr’a' Life, p, 48. 
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*•* be so obstinate towards the presbyterians, 
** in requital for the services they did him, 
“ in the affair of his daughter’s marriage with 
** the Duke of York.” p. 53.—His Lordship’s 
gratitude was then the more generous, in do¬ 
ing it without being asked. For I suppose few 
people now a days will believe that Clarendon 
oid not know what the bishops desired. 

The Letter-writer says,the whole of what 
his Lordship hath written, coheerning this 
“ trafisa^ion with the nonconformists, evi- 
** dently proves that he a6ted from his judg- 
ment in it.” And, no doubt, very judl- 
rious it was to divert,' cross, and puzzle them, 
in the manner he tells us he contrived to do. 
His judgment liowever in this case, some men 
would be apt to think, got the better of some¬ 
thing of more value. 

“ NOrcan the Ijetter-writerfind any thing 
** in either of the two Essays, referred to by 
the author of the Preface, derogatory from 
“ established ecclesiastical forms in the least. 
p. 53.—-Is that the question ? But let us not 
differ with him for small matters. Lord Clar¬ 
endon, in the foriper of those Essays, gives a 
very contemptible account of the authority of 
antiquity, and says, among other things, that 
“ it is very little better than hypocrisy, to pre- 
“ fend to submit to the ancient fathers, and 
“ primitive practice, when it is so well known, 
“ that so much hath been discovered that was 
“ not known to them, and other iuterpreta- 
“ tions of the scripture made, by a greater skill 
" in languages, than was agreeable to their 
“ Conceptions.’’* 

* Efliys, p, 202. 
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Now, if this be tr^e, I doubt M'e must ei¬ 
ther give up the comjiliments of Casaubon and 
Cirotius, above celebrated, or acknowledge that 
his Lordship derogated very greatly froui the 
merit of our establishment, and the sincerity 
of its defenders. 

In the other Essay, his Lordsliip allirras 
roundly, that “ all liturgies which have ever 
“ been Instituted for the service and worship 
“ of God are purely forms of sUte.”*—The 
consequences of which position, t leave to the 
contemplation of those, who call the church of 
England the purest church upon earth, and 
upon that account, charge those.who separate 
from her with a criminal schism upon scripture 
grounds. Not to mention that upon this plan, 
there can be no such things as established ec¬ 
clesiastical forms in the world. 

The Letter-writer says, “ the two proposi ■ 
“ tions which bishop Ward obliged Dr. Whlt- 
“ by to retract, arc so iricautiously expressed, 
“ that of^hem is in terms, and the other 
“ by consequence, inconsistent with making 
“ an aft of Parliament, or a by-law of a cor- 
“ poration,. about any common matter.” p. 54. 

Perhaps there are few corporations, perhaps 
few assemblies of a more consequential kind, 
without a weak brother. I cannot think how¬ 
ever there is one of them that hath a brother 
so weak as to imagine that Dr. Whitby meant 
a Member of Parliament, or an Alderman of a 
Corporation, when he spoke of a weak brother 

* EiTayt, p. 262. 

R * 
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in one of his' propositions ; of that by, tiny 
'thing in the thonhip of God, mentioned in the 
other, he meant, any common matter, which 
may be the subje6t of a corporation by-law.* 
But indeed our Letter-writer’s comments are 
the most curious articles in his pamphlet. 

For example. Not being able to set aside 
Catamy’s testimony, concerning bishop Mor-- 
ley’s speech in Parliament, he attacks the pro¬ 
bability of the account with an argument ab 
abmrdo, representing, that “ the same things 
** to which '^lorley said the nonconformists 
“ would still have been bound, were the assent 

zad consent, and the abjuration of the cove- 
'* nant,. from which, he proposed to set them 
** free.” p. 55. Whereas a less enlightened 
critic would have seen, that it was theg'e«em/ 
obligation to confot'm to every ceremony, and 
every tittle of the public service, which would 
have remained upon them, from other parts of 
the a6l of uniformity, notwithstanding they’ 
should have been released from declaring theit 
assent and consent to the liturgy, or dispensed 
with from abjuring the covenant. 

Whatever Sheldon, Morley, aifd Ward might 
be in other respedls, they were rigid, deter¬ 
mined,but occasionally dissembling intolerants 

• Tliat the reader may judge of the Letter-writer’s ikili in ca- 
Xiililry, the two propofuions renamed by Dr. Whitby are here ones 
inure exhibited: 

1. It is not latofuljor fu-periors toimpofe anything in the 
'WORSJiip or Goo, uiMch is not antecedently necejfary.' 

2 . The duty of not oJindingA weak brother isinconfijlent 
with all huanan authority cjf making iatoKonarning things indif- 

J’crtnt, 
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whenever anjr sort of accompioclations of the 

f mblic servicps to the minclsi of many scrupu- 
ous, hut honest ant^ learned men, Were at¬ 
tempted, or proposed^*' And to this temper 
^nd these endeavours it is that the author qf the 
Preface direfts his remarks, and not to their 
judgment on the merit pr propriety of the se¬ 
veral alterations and amenainehts specihed on 
such occasions. ‘ 

In order to discredit what the author of the 
Preface ^ad said, concerning the project of a 
reformation in 1668, by Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
Lord Chief Justice Hale, &c, the Letter-writer 
appeals to one Dr. Burton, who, being,ap¬ 
pointed, among others, to treat with some 
leading presbyterians on that occasion, “found 
“ tliein so baek.ward to make any reasonable 
“ advances, or adhere to those thev seemed 
“ to make, that they grew weary ot treating 
“ with them.” p. 56.^—for which the Letter- 
writer himself gives a very good reason, by ob¬ 
serving, p, 54. that “ the reformation then 
‘ ‘ proposed wqs a very insufficient and trifling 

He obje£ls to Calamy’s teAimony concerning the tranfaflion be< 
tween fiiihup Ward anti Dr. Wilkins, becaufe 3 >iliop Burnet (ays 
nothing of. lit. li is bovtevef rca^ared highly probable by an au- 
iboriiy of more account yvilh the ]t>ciier-writer than 3 i{hop Burner, 
viz. the more orabodox Anthony Wood, who tells us, that “ the 
1 wo . Archbilhnpt Sl'cldon and Qolbein, and Bifitop I’ell, did 
t‘'.malign Wilkins, .for his wavering.and inconflaot principles in re- 
“ ligion." Ath. Oxdn. vol. ii. col. 506. which the cbmpil^r of 
his article-in the Britannictf, tlwughnot void of malig¬ 

nity towards 'this eminent prelate, interprets to qiean, “ Wilkins’s 
“ promoting a-conaptebeiuion with; the difTettieo,’! vol, vi. part W, 
ip. 427^. Was Wardj a creature,jShpidoh’s, to be guilty of 
by keepitig. Willtins’s dangerous lecidt th biotfelf ^ 
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pne.” .'niis,T)r. l^u^ton.is otij? of bishop El¬ 
lis’s authorities in his P/ea for his Test ; an4 
^here,. .1 suppose, .the Letter-writ'qr, fovihcl him, 
and was surely neither wise .nor grateful to his 
oracle, in thus disabling tlie testimony of his 
witness. 

, He next cites j^r. Calamy and Bishop Bur¬ 
net, to give an accopntof THIS sxpp in I6d8; 
the one in a relation of;sonicthing which hap¬ 
pened. in 1472 ; the other, in a narrative of 
what fell out in 1681 ; as if llie author of the 
iPreface had undcrtakep for the presbyterians, 
that because they were in the right at one pe¬ 
riod, they never could be in the wrong at any 
other. . ' 

'Suffice it therefore jusl to observe, that he 
iiath managed these two ivitnesses. Just as he 
has done afi the rest, by epneeating what was 
jiot for his purpose, and misrepresenting what 
he thought had a more favourable aspect to¬ 
wards his.paus€.P , 

* Page 558, of Calamy’s Abridgment, to which he refers, con¬ 
tains the hiftory of 1701, and is Muppofe mifiaken for p. 335, 
where'there is-ilideed ah hccon'm of an in fpirtt that -was got among 
fome oP^e prefbyrtri'attV in 1672, 'which however concerned Bax¬ 
ter only, and svas very induftrioufly fomented by the higb-church 
^Tonformifls, who rai&d reports of ^ - being about to conform, in 
,which l)ithop^lurley was not inaBive.' The genuine account of 
'ibis'whole afflif may bcfetind in Baxter’a Lifchy Syivefler, part 
Hi. p. 70, vt; ah'd hrdeedenough-for theptirpofe in Calamyi un¬ 
garbled by the Letter-writer. 

In the other jjalRge referred to by the Letter-writer which may 
he found, Hifl. of ms P- T. volV 1 . 405. Bifliop Burnet, for 
tyhat reafon, one caiihot pretdn'd tb'iay, mentions the bill of compre- 
lienCon, abhiit whlBi lie rej^rebts the preftyteriam fo indifiereni, as 
pofteriot id'the tilt ibr exehipttng them from the.penahles in. theaB 
of 35 £liz, whereas it was prior to it, Rapin’s account's this} 
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We are now arrived at the ecclesiastical com¬ 
mission of )i689, on which the lietter-writer 
ojjens his bntlgirt with observing, “ That no 
‘‘ proposals for the purpose of a cefomation 
“ being laid before the convocation, they could 
“not there meet with an effectual defeat,” p. 
57 .as the author of the Preface had asserted. 
A most important remarjc ; which however will 
hardly keep its countenance against the follow¬ 
ing account? “ This man [Jane], as soon as 
“ he got into the chair, opposing every thing 
“ that was proposed or intended by the Royal 
“ Commission, was the principal occasion that 
nothing succeeded.”* 

In remarking,upon what the author of the 

Preface li^d said of the convocation-men’s ob- 


The atft of December ([1681], a bill was read the firft Utne, 
for uniting the king’s protcftaiit fubjetls. While the rigid epif- 
copalians prevailed, in the fecond parliament of this reign, thejr 
“ had carefully avoided to dillinguilh the proieilant honconformiSs 
“ from others [papills^, becaufe it was advantageous to make them 
*' but one body under the fame name. Dut the parliament, which 
had other views, negleded not to make fo proper a diftinflion. 
*' This bill, which was perhaps too indulgent to the pceibyterians, 
having met with flrong oppo&tion in the houfe, was at iali given 
“ up for one left advantageous, which exempted (he protefiant di& 
Tenters fijom the penalties enaOedagaioft the papiftt.” 95 Eliz. 
Rapin, oftavo, lygt, vol, XiV. p. *77. Calamy gives the 
heads of I he-bill of comprehenfion, and an account of fome of (he 
-fpeakers and fpeeches for and againft it} which makesrit the more 
marvellous where bifoc^ Burnet met with his account of (he no con- 
<trn in the di (Tenters to promote it, efpedalty as in his account of 
the Ufs indulgent bill,’ brought in upon the lofs of it, he tells us the 
'billiops oppo&d ii, as thinking (hofe terrors in Queen Elizabeth's 
at! of fome ufe in keeping down the injoknee of tte dilTenters, He 
relates likewife the fcandalous trick by which it was loft. whitb 
our ingenuous Letter-writer thought fit to keep to hiqtreifs 
S' Life of Dr, Ptideaua, 
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jcfkion to the address of the upper house, the 
Letter-writer observes, that word was 

“ religion.'.'^ p. 58. True, but the question is, 
what they meant by it? Though the convoca¬ 
tion addressed the king in English, religion 
is a latin word, and sometimes signiiies super¬ 
stition; ’ 

Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorim : 

It likewise, as the author suggests from Gal. 
i. 14, signifies Judaism, for so it seems our 
ti'auslators there understood it. Would the 
Letter writer have taken it well, if the Prefacer 
had represented the convocation-men as say¬ 
ing, “ We do not think fit to mention the word 
“ Judaism, or the word superstition, any farther 

than it is the Judaism, or the superstiti- 
“ on, of some formed established church ?’’ 

It was therefore a compliment to these gen¬ 
tlemen, to suppose they iheant religion in the 
best sense of &pu9-x£t«,. 

Upon the supposition that the word religion 
is as well applicable to the external worship of 
the visible church, as it is to the internal de¬ 
votion of the invisible, the'Letter-writer asks, 
“ May there not be fit occasions to speak 
“ of it sometimes only in the former sense, 
“ and sometimes only in the latter?” p. 58.^ 
Certainly; but no Jit occasions, to speak of 
it so in the former sense, as utterly to ex¬ 
clude the latter sense, which was the case with 
these convocationTmen j and makes all the 
learning of our Letter-writer upon this subJeQ; 
wholly impertinent; for the objedtion to these 
men, was not that they applied religion to a 
formed established church, or that the word 
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may be so applied ;* but that by think¬ 
ing “ tlie word religion not fit to-be ineution- 
‘‘ ed, any farther than it is a religion of 
“ some formed establislmd church,” they ut¬ 
terly excluded all idea of religion from every 
a6l of a'orship, and every expression or senti¬ 
ment of devotion, which was not the worship 
or the devotion of a formed established church. 

The reading of the text being thus settled, 
now for the comment. “ They meant,’’ s;^^s 
the Letter-writer, “ that although, as they 
offered to assure the king, the interest of 
all the protestant churches was dear to them, 
“ yet they did not think fit, on addressing 
him, as a convocation of the church of Eng- 
** land to use an expression which might seem to 
‘‘ include persons calling themselves protes- 
“ tants, though of no church, or separatists 

* To prove tins point,the Letter-writer ciiesAQs xxvi. 5. but un¬ 
fortunately for him, tlie words there are tw oTfict, -m 

lb that the notion here be, not the religion of a forn^- 
cd cftabliflied church, but three formed and eftabliftied feftsofone 
religion. Now, 1 apprehend, the proof of the cttablilhment of 
thef'<%fe£)s would be a great curiofiiy. The pharifecs made the word 
of God of none eflefl by their trMitipns; and in the flrifl obfe*- 
vance of tbefc traditions confifled the religion of Paul before his cot\- 
verfton. Gal. i. 14. Who efliablilhed this fefcl ? the Sadduces de. 
nied the refurreflion, and the infpiration of the prophetsj Whf 
eftabiilhed ihefe ? the. Edenes were fatalifls, apd were ftrongly fuf- 
pefledof woifliiping-the fun. Who ettabllihefi djefe ? not the latr 
of Moles, not the Sanhedrim, for. there were points of difference 
among the principals of each fefi, who were members of the great 
council, and tiimuits and riots among their refpeflive followers con¬ 
cerning thefe differences, which would not have been in a foiAicd 
eftabiilhed religion. It follows, that the jewifli was a tolerated reli, 
gion, depending for its exift ence, at the time in tjijettion, on the 
indulgence of the Rutnans, 
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** without cause from the church of which 
“ they were representatives:” p. 59. 

If any of these convocation men were now 
livii?g, I winder what they would think of 
their commentator, in thus nicely distinguisl^r 
iug between the interest and the religion of all 
these protestant churches. The interest^ it 
seems, of all the protectant churches (among 
others, of the protestanichurches of separatists 
without cause) was dear to them, although 
they could not allow them to have any reli¬ 
gion. For if the separatists without cause had 
no religion, neither had those foreign protes- 
ta'nts any, whose churches were formed upon 
the'same principles as the churches of our do¬ 
mestic separatists, The result is, that the m- 
ierest of all these protestant churches, so dear 
to the convocation men, comprehended every 
good thing, exclusive of religion —Immense 
delicacy ! 

‘ But we return once more to our criticisms. 
“ Their’ religion, [the religion of the convo- 
*V cation men,] you think, had rather a pagan 
“ cast, BECAUSE, like that of Cicero, itconi- 
■*' prehended the fear of God, roith the outward 
“ ivprship'." p. 60. No, Sir; because, if you 
please, it expressed the fear of God in outward 
worship only, and because it excluded the 
moral duties of mankind from the idea of reU*' 
gion, as Cicero’s did,* 

* RiticiOMBU earn (juae in .nwtu et ceremony PeoruniGr, 
appelUnt. PisTAtsM, quae erga pacnatn, autparentei, aut alios 
Singuine con|un£los oflkiutn confervare moneat, i>« In^ntiohe, 
ii. 22. There are fome chriiliaas, 1 would hope, who ihink there 
aay be full as much of true religion and of the fear of God io. tbfl! 
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Festus’s descriptioii of a religious man ha| 
“ no fear of God, or oiitward worship iu it 
ibid. No ! what tlien does he think is the 
meaning of the words, sanptitatem Dporum 
magni astimans ? He dow not know. Let 
him look down to the margin, ?nd he will 
learn.f I owe him this good turn, in requital 
for his information, that the fear of God is in- 
compatible with doing our duty tq^ourneigh- 
bour. Fe*stus, however, thought tlwre was 
some little religion in the latter. 

What follows after this, about the proceed¬ 
ings of the commissioners, the alterations pro¬ 
posed by thepi, and the reasons for secreting 
the papers relating to these matters, is com¬ 
pletely answered hy the Letterrwriter’s infor¬ 
mation, p. bl, that the papers are still in be¬ 
ing ; and, p. jS3, that the times are altered, 
from wliat they xcere. The question then is, 
why are they not published now ? wiry should 
they not be brought to light, if fojr no other 
good purpose, yet at least to confront the 
naughty author of the Preface, and many others 
who may think, as he does, that the conccal- 

fitty to OIK" parents and our country, as in the praQice of all the 
ceremonies in the roman ritual. 

+ Sanctitas autem eh fcientia colendprum Oeorum. Cic. 
De Nat. Deorum, 1 .41. and Ovid, Faft. 1 . 

Sakcta patrcs Auptifta vacant, Au^njla vocantur 
Templafacerdofum rite dicata manu. • 

Surely, Feftus’s religious man irfill at length be fufficiently equipped 
to our author’^, talip with externals, by canning all the poiniiicait 
and confecration offices,’ he could lay his hands on in the libraries of 
the Augurs. 
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ing them so long is not at all for 'the credit of 
those who have had it n their power to publish 
them? The author of the Preface hath been 
lucky enough to drag into day-light ArqhbU 
shop Wake’s correspondence with theSorbonne 
clo€tors. Is not the honour of the church of 
England as much coiicernedin vindicating the 
integrity of so many^vorthy men ofliercom^ 
inunion a^ were commissioned to review the 
public service, as to support the rep'utation of 
an individual, not at all more eminent or ex? 
cellent than the greater part of those to whom 
this important aftair was committed ? 

A few remarks, however,. upon this subject, 
as treated by the Letter-writer, may not be 
amiss. 

He sends the Prefacer to Dr. Birch, for the 
reasons wlifch induced Archbishop Tenison to 
be cautious of trusting the papers out of his 
own keeping, which were, “ that if they came 
“ to be public, they would give no satisfac-^ 
“ faction to either side, but be rather a handle 
“ to mutual reproaches j as one side would 
** upbraid their brethren for having given up 
“ so much, while others would justify their 

nonconformity, because those concessions 
• ‘ were too little, or, however, not yet passed 
*' into a law.”* 

Archbishop Tenison was a great and a good 
man, equally averse to the spirit, as well as 
the body of popery, and was one of those who 
entered cordially into this attempt of a com¬ 
prehension. There is no roorn to doubt, hut 

* Life of Tillotfon, p. 191. 
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that he ^ave these reasons for preventing the 
publication of tliese papers, to some personsj 
who, he knew, would retail them, such ai 
Dr. White Kennet in particular. But they 
who consider in what times he lived, what sort 
of brethren he had for his contemporaries, the 
loads of abuse w’hich were thrown upon him by 
those brethren in thos^ays, how that abuse 
hath been perpetuated by the spawn of tliose 
brethren incurs,'*—whoever, Isay, considers 
this, will easily believe that his apprehensions 
of reproach from those who would think the 
concessions too little, were in no degree equal 
to what he knew he must have borne from the 
rancour of those who were every day railing at 
him for betraying the church. And this, I 
conje6lure, might be the true reason for his 
suppressing those papers, which, however, it 
is pretty plain, some people thought it would 
liave been right to publish ; they, I mean, for 
whose satisfaction the reasons above mentioned 
were given, in answer, no doubt, to the expec¬ 
tations they had formed of their being commu¬ 
nicated to the world. 

But the Letter-writer himself acknowledges 
the times are altered in this respeCt; and I 
hope they are, and that the Letter-writer’s 
groupe is very considerably thinner than he 
himself may imagine. Mercy on us, if there 
should still be a majority so ready to de¬ 
fend the church politics of a Parker, a Whit- 
gift, a Bancroft, a Laud, a Sheldon, a Mor- 

f A remarkable inflance of this will be given in the latter part 
of ihefe OecaGonal Remarks. 
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ley, and a Ward, as this revcrcmr divine ! 
However, as he sometimes afteds a little mo¬ 
deration, and announces the existence of these 
papers, and is conSe<iuently in the secret, it 
is in some measure incumbent upon him to sa 
tisfy the present generation wliy the alteration 
of the times should not make it unnecessary to 
conceal them any lcii(|ger ? . . • 

This he attempts, 1 suppose, iii the follow¬ 
ing queries. “ But are not the times likewise 
“ altered in other respe6ts? Would two thirds, 
would one third, would one sixth of thedis- 
“ sentersconform now, on the concessions pro- 
“ posed to be made then r” p. 63. 

Here again, we see the loss or gain of num¬ 
bers is the grand consideration with ourLetter- 
writer. But to answer his questions directly. 
Tossibly so; jmsibly much otherzvisc. But 
what of that ? are not these concessions desi¬ 
rable, though notone dissenter in five hundred 
should be brought over by them ? in what re- 
spedts are they wrong or unreasonable in them- 
•elves? how many, and which of them are of 
little moment ? Let them be produced, that 
we may ^udge for ourselves : and let him not 
flatter himself-tbat the world will take things 
of this consequenbe upon his bare word. 

He goes on : “ Indeed, has not a large and 
** increasing part of them fixed their separa- 
“ tion on sO very different a footing, that they 
“ would slight these as trifles, and make de- 
“ mands of quite another nature?” Ibid. 

I answer : Indeed I do not know, nor is it 
worth the while to inquire. If the concessions 
the dissenters have required heretofore, if those 
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they require now, or shall require anhundred 
years hence, are just, equitable, and reason¬ 
able in themselves, it was, is, and will bejust, 
equitable, and reasonable to make them, though 
we had no dissenters among us. If such Con- 
eessiohs of demands are unrighteous or unrea¬ 
sonable in themselves', it would not be fit to 
agree to them, though \«e were sure of gaining 
every individual dissenter in the kingdonu 
And,Continues the Letter-writer, between 
“ the tenaciousness of the old dissenters, and 
“ the wildness of the new, is it not too likely 
“ that scarce any would be gained ?” 

The tenaciousness on the one side would pro¬ 
bably bear some proportion to the tenacious¬ 
ness on the other ; which has generally been 
the case, where disagreeing parties are driving 
bargains of union and coalescence. If the 
treaty is founded upon the prospefl; of gaining 
or losing strength to a party, fio wonder if 
each of them stand stiffly upon their terms. 
But what is all this to the merits of the ques¬ 
tion .?* • 


• Whjt the zuildnefs of ihefe nan diflenters is, I cannot guefs, 
nor what ntu) diffenters he means, unlefs he has the methodtjfs in 
his eye; if fo, what, right has he to call them diffenttrs ? They 
pretend at leal), and in my opinion have well nigh made good their 
pretence, that they are equally orthodox, and equally fincere confor- 
inifls as they who accufe (Item of heterodoxy and irregularity ; par¬ 
ticularly, as the.Letter-writer and lus ^oke-fellow Dr. Nowell. 
See Pittas Oxonitnfis^ and Goliath Jlain.-, Between them, how. 
ever, they have brought a fufficient number of fiulluating inierpre.. 
taiions, to convince any man of common fenfe and common honelty, 
of the inutility of fubfeription to our eftabliflud forms, either for the 
purpolie of aicettaining the orthodoxy of the fubferibers, or fixing 
the fenfe of feripture by iiuman articles, apd have therefore fully 
ellablilhed one ptincipal argument in The Ctnjcjjiinal againfl ait 
oppofers. 
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i'rom this period to the end of the paragraph, 
p. 65 , the Letter-writer falls into the same tra¬ 
gical apprehensions that had terrified Mr. White 
before him, of the ill-manners and tempers of 
the people, mixing some presumptions with re- 
sped to their superiors, which are far tooJiot 
for me to meddle with;, 

There is a good deal in the same strain, p. 22; 
and all calculated for the purpose of excul¬ 
pating the poor passive ecclesiastics at the ex¬ 
pence of our temporal rulers, who, he thinks, 
should have been chastised in their turn by 
the author of the Preface, and is accordingly 
angry Avith him for his partiality on this head. 

But perhaps the author of the Preface may 
not be disposed to agree to the Letter-writer’s 
representation? It is possible he may have a 
better opinion of the people and their lay su¬ 
periors. He may think there are among all 
ranks, men of honour atid conscience, of 
good sense, courage, and aftivity; and that 
such of these as have the power would not, upon 
a proper application, be backward to relieve 
the poor passive ecclesiastics, whose cause it 
really is that is pleaded in the Confessional, 
nor Would suffer themselves to be be influenced 
by insinuations buzzed in their ears by rich 
active ecclesiastics, that the state has more v.eed 
of the church, than the church of the state. 
The author oi The Confessional, indeed, seems 
to me, from many things dropped in his book, 
extremely willing to appeal to such patriotic 
laymen, whether in oroiit of parliament, who 
certainly know the world too well to be appre- 
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hensive of any confusion in this case, but such 
as should be raised and fomented by church- 
men of the same spirit with those who, from 
the first corruption of Christianity, have zea¬ 
lously opposed every step towards a reforma¬ 
tion. 

It would have been marvellous indeed if the 
author of the Preface had not come under such 
suspicions of being accessary to the confusion 
apprehended by the Letter-writer. It is a to¬ 
pic ad augendam invidiam, too apposite to the 
Letter-writer’s views, not to be frequently re¬ 
peated, and censured with a peculiar malig¬ 
nity. 

“ Such books as your’s,” says he, “ and 
“ such articles as we continually have in the 
“ newspapers, are grievous discouragements 
“ to what, they would seem designed to pro- 
“ mote : for they excite shrewd suspicions, 
“ that the real intention is not to reform the 
“ church, but to make it odious by plausible 

“ and growingdemandsofwhatyouyoursclvcs 

“ know cannot be granted:” p. 65. 

A man must be of a very feeling constitution 
who is tormented with the evanescent trifles in 
a newspaper. Be that as it may, who does the 
Letter-writer expert should be answerable tor 
these ? I do not-know what articles he may al¬ 
lude to; but this I know, that the newspapers 
have, of late years, abounded with virulent 
abuses of the protestant reformation, and pro- 
testant revolution, with fulsome encomiums 
of the Stuarts, and their tyrannical govern- 
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tnent, ecclesiastical and civil, with excessive¬ 
ly stupid, but at the same time excessively 
rancorous attacks on those ever to be honour¬ 
ed writers of the last age, who have pleaded 
with an irresistible force of reason for public 
liberty,civiland religions. Many of thesepro- 
duftions, it is next to certain, came from po- 

E ish pens. Has the Letter^writer, or any of 
is friends, ever answered any of these ? have 
they ever complained of them ? If not, what 
wonder that some of a dissenting cast, pro¬ 
voked by the impudence of the one sort, and 
dead silence of the other, should a little too 
hastily snatch up the cudgel; and, in aiming 
their strokes at the mass-house, here and there 
dash a little untempered mortar from the 
church.* ** 

But what is all this to The Confessional or 
its author ? where are his plausible and grow¬ 
ing demands •which cannot be granted, to be 
found ? In twenty places the Letter-writer is 

• « May the church of England,” fays the ingenious Mr. Ben* 
*' jamin Pye, ftand to the remoteft ages, on the rock whereon flie is 
“ built, as on an ijlhnms between two contending fecu, keeping 
“ each within its due bounds, nor luEFering either to overflow its 

** fliores.” Five Letters, PreJ. j». vi; Does not this look as if 
the chureti of England was placed tn that fituation to keep (he peace 
between the papifls and the proteflantdiflenters? and if ib, the dif- 
lenier may have no way of coming at his antagonifl^but by brufhing 
rudely by the church. Many an honeft neutral conftabie has got 
his bead broke by endeavouring to part a wbigand atory mob. Sc- 
rioufly, the image is highly and jufliy exceptionable, and will, 1 fear, 

I be confidered, by many readers, in an unfavourable light, even for 
the church of England. But it is only toffing a fi|uib at Tht Con- 
JeUional, and you may fay what you pleafe. 
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out of humour with him for not specifying par¬ 
ticulars ; here his demands are perceived to be 
such as cannot be granted. Words, which are 
so little applicable to the author of the Con¬ 
fessional, that, if I were not well assured of 
the limitations in the Letter-writer’s commis¬ 
sion, I should take them for a peremptory 
declaration of the sense of the legislature of 
Great Britain, that no demands, relating to a 
reformation in the church of England, w^ould 
ever be granted, henceforth and for ever. 

Speaking of the Test, he says, “ Church- 
“ men, and clergymen in particular, far 
from being fond of a sacramental test,would 
“ be glad of any other effedual security in its 
“ place:” p. 66, 

So, I think, bishop Ellis had said bfore him; 
and so 1 think neither the one nor the other 
of them would have said, had it not been wrung 
from them by a consciousness of something 
improper and' unedifying in the sacramental 
test. This however is borne down, it seems, 
by the consideration of the efiedlual security 
it affords to the church. 

Some people indeed have asked, w'hy the 
faith and allegiance, pledged by the dissen¬ 
ters to the civil government, and its protes- 
tant head, might not afford all the security 
wanted ? To this the answer has been, Avhat 
is that to the church f And this answer bi¬ 
shop Ellis, at the time his Plea was published, 
might give properly enough in agreement with* 

S S 
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other defenders of the test, at or hhout that 
time. For the instrument of Alliance was not 
then come to light; and the bishop writes at 
least, as if he knew nothing of it. 

But the Letter-writer lives in happier and 
more enlightened times; and should have 
known from the book of notonly that 

the nature of the compact would not admit of 
any succcdaneum for the Sacramental Test^ but 
that all scruples about its propriety were most 
dexterously superseded, by considering utility 
as the sole basis of the treaty on all sides, with 
which truth, sincerity, consistency, edifica¬ 
tion, &c. have nothing to do, but by mere ac¬ 
cident. 

The Letter-writer next proceeds to a kind 
of recapitulation, in defence of his heroes, 
whose eloquent tongues cannot now speak for 
tliemselves, which, according to custom, con¬ 
sists in the abuse and misrepresentation of those 
who opposed them in their despotic attempts 
upon Christian liberty. 

“ The first class,” saj's he, “ objedledonly 
to ecclesiastical habits, though enjoined by 
“ the Queen’s authority, because the papists 
liad administered in them:” p. 67 . 

In the marginhe has given us from Strype, 
the subscription of Humfrey and Sampson to a 
proposition concerning the habits ; but has 
carefully secreted what comes between the pro- , 
position and the subscription, namely, what is 
there called Dr. Nowell’s pacification, where, 
out of lour objeftions to the use of the vest¬ 
ments prescribed, two at least are such as shew 
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that conformity in this respedl was not refused 
only, because the papists had used them.* 

He says, “ the use of them was enjoined by 
the Queen’s authority.” That is very ques¬ 
tionable, with respect to the time when the first 
opposition broke out. When Parker under¬ 
stood the difficulties that arose in the Queen’s 
council, concerning the authorising his adver¬ 
tisements, he says, “ The laws [of the land] 
“ were so much against the private doings of 
** the bishops, that, if the Queen would not 
•'authorise them, the most part of the oxxlers 
** therein prescribed were like to lie in the 
dust.”* Yet nothing more certain, than 
that numbers had refused to use the habits long 
before this period. 

“ That the use of such habits was not sin¬ 
ful,” says the Letter-writer, “ Humfreys and 
“ Sampson their leaders acknowledged by 
their subscription under thei)-hands, though 
they refused compliance in their practice 
p. 67- 

He should have said, was not impious^” 

* Whiitingharo, Dean of Durham, in his leiter to the_EarI of 
Leicefler, fays, “ That which roaketh a ihew for ilie maintenance of 

that apparel, is the opinion of indifferency. Which thing, he- 
" that will perfuadr, mutt then prove, that it tendeth to God's glory, 
conrenieih with hU word, edifieth his church, maintaineth chriflian 
“ liberty.” Thefe confideraiions were not founded fimply on the 
ciraumdance that the papifls had ufed the habits, but on the mifehief 
and fcandal arifing among the reformed, from the adoption of their 
fuperftiiion in that ufe. But the dididents fcrupled not to west 
flioes and (lockings, and that was fufficient for the Letter-writer. 
See Strype’s Life of Parker, Appendix, B. 11, No, xxvii, 

* Siiypc’s Life of Parker, p. 159 . 
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for that is their word ; and it would be strange 
to suppose that Sampson should suffer himself 
to be deprived of hisdeanry of Christ’s church 
afterwards, for not conforming to a praftice 
which he believed not to be sinful. The ho- 
iiester Strype fairly tells us, tliat ** by this 
“ subscription Humfrey and Sampson, in ef- 
“ feft, declared rather their dissent than their 
*' dlloimnce.”* 

The next article is the Repentance of Cart¬ 
wright the leader of the’ disciplinarians. But 
of this we have said enough before. 

Travers is next brought upon the stage by 
the Letter-writer, with every invidious circum¬ 
stance of aggravation that his cunning could 
suggest. 

“ The Separatists,” says he,. ** went a step 
** further towards reforming our church ; for 
** seeing it impossible to do any thing while 
I* the civil magistrate was allowed authority 
“ in affairs of ecclesiastical discipline, there- 
“ fore Travers, in behalf of their discipline, 
“ expressly says, tiuic disciplince omnes reges 
“ et precipes fasces suas suhmitiere necesse 

est; p. 68. 

This most injurious misrepresentation of the 
excellent Travers deserves more time for atten¬ 
tion and examination than I have to hestow 
upon it. And therefore, without asking what 
discipline Travers meant, or where it is that 
he gives this reason for advancing this doftrine.? 
I will only ask, wherein it differs from Gib- 


* Strype’i Lifeof Parker, p; 173 . 
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son’s scheme of church power, laid down hi 
his celebrated where¬ 

in lie proposes, that The Convocation, or at 
least a committee of bishops, shall be the ulti¬ 
mate JUDGES in ALL ccclesiasHcal causes,* 
which he builds upon an authority “ belong- 
“ ing to every bishop by the word of God, 
“ for the eseercise of all manner of spiri- 
“ TUAL DISCIPLINE withui their respective 
“ dioceses. I need not mention what his 
lordship and others have alledged against pro¬ 
hibitions to the ecclesiastical judges, from the 
temiioral courts, where they as effe6liially, If 
not as expressly, exclude the king’s sujue- 
macy in causes ecclesiastical, as any one of the 
old disciplinarians. 

After this, it will not be necessary to say 
much of Archbishop Whitgift’s exaggerating 
and invidious remarks upon the book of disci¬ 
pline, cited by the Letter-writer. Two cir¬ 
cumstances appear in the very page he re¬ 
fers to, sufficient to satisfy us what to think of 
them. 1. The archbishop’s censure of Bu¬ 
chanan’s book De jure regni apud Scotos, tes¬ 
tifying tliereby an equal respect fqr the civil, 
as he had all along sliewn for the religious rights 
of liis countrymen. 2. An account of an Ad¬ 
dress from thehouseof Commons to the Queen 
on the behalf of this discipline, J au honour 

• An examination of the fcheme of church power laid down in 
the Codex, &c. p. 62. t Ibid. p. 35. 

J Stiype's Life of Whiigift, p. 259. 'There were indeed divert 
aticinpis in the houfeof Commons in favour of this difcipliiie, before 
this period, a remarkable remonUrtnee in particular to the Lords, 
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which bishop Gibson’s scheme of church power 
hath never 3 'et met with. 

But all this would not still dp, without a 
convert from this disciplinarian system. “ One 
“ of these,” says the Letter-writer, “ who ho- 
“ nestly submitted to quit his preferment, ra- 
“ ther than subscribe to our government and 
“ liturgy, was Dr. J. Burgess, who was soon 
“ convinced of his error, and became a pro- 
fest champion of both p. 68 . 

Hef lin, the Letter writer’s authority for this 
anecdote, tells us how this came about. Bur¬ 
gess was first committed prisoner for something 
in a sermon preached before the King in IfiOL 
Afterwards, in consequence of a petition to the 
king, he was admitted to a personal conference 
with his Majesty, whose arguments, seconded 
with a better benefice, set the good doflor to 
rights, and made him a complete champion. 
Heylin however observes, that “ the gaining 
“ of this man did not still the rest.’’* 

William Prynne is another of his converts, 
** who,” he tells us, “ had been a very adive 
adversary to monarchy and episcopacy 

p. 69. , 

Let us hear Prynne himself upon thi^subject. 
“ For my own particular, as I always have 
“ been, and always shall be, an honourerand 
“ defender of kings and monarchy (the best 
“ of government, whiles it keeps within the 

exhibited in SirSimmonds D’Ewcs** Journal, p. 357» “"‘J 
Strj'pc to be drawn by Sanipfoii ; which’ fliews, not only that the 
Commons had not thole frightful ideas of the brethren* difeipline, 
with which the Letter-writer would terrify us. but likewifcihe firm- 
nefs of the hilhops in withflanding the moft reafonable,reformations 
in the cbttrch. 

'* Hill.of the Prefbytetians, p. 377. 
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bounds which law and conscience have pre- 
“ scribed) ; so I shall never degenerate so far 
“ beneath the duty of a man, a lawyer, a 
“ scholar, a Christian, as to misinform or flat- 
“ ter either, nor yet (out of any popular vain 
“ glory) court either parliaments or people, 
“ to the prejudice of king’s just royalties.”* 

The Letter-writer goes on. “ And contri- 
“ bated much to the demolition of both,’’Why 
truly he had no great reason to support the 
episcopacy then in fashion. Dut every one 
knows he was a determined enemy to Crom¬ 
well’s proceedings, in. the'demolition of the 
monarchy ; and was a6tually imprisonctl with 
several others on account of their zeal for a 
peace and settlement with the king.j' 

Again.—“ Was so heartily convinced of the 
“ mischievous consequences of that demoli- 
“ tion, that he became a considerable instru- 
“ ment in the restoration of both.” 

So considerable, that he was desired by Monk 
and his party to be quiet, since such declara¬ 
tions as he made in parliament were unseason¬ 
able, j; As to his contributing to the restora- 
ration of episcopacy, he was, like the rest of 
the presbyterians, instrumental to it, in so far as 
became into the restoration of the king, which, 
by accident, and the circumstances conse- 

• Preface to ihe fourth part of Sovereif'n Power of Parlia^ 
ments, quarto, 1643. 

+ See his article, Biog, Brit, Appendix, p. 147. 

J Ibid. The Letter-writer makes all this out from a fliort note 
of Tindal’s, tn the odavo edition of Rapiti, 1730, vol. XHI. 
p. 416, which gives him no authority for the better half of it. Not 
to mention that Rapin fays in the text to which this is the note, 
“that moft of Prynne’s treatifes are of little eflcein.” Perhaps 
much lefs after than before his converfion. • 
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quent qponit, produced the restoratian of epis» 
copacy, sore against their minds. 

‘‘ If the reader,” says the Letter-writer, 
wonder udiat could indpce you to give so 
“ malicious a misrepresentation of fa6ts, at all 
times unseasonable, but at this time more 
particularly, you say, quite so, you inform 
“ us it is the redoubled efforts of popery, to 
“ enlarge her borders,” &c. p. 69 . 

' And indeed, well may the reader wonder, 
that the author of the Preface should acknow¬ 
ledge, first, that he had maliciously misrepre¬ 
sented fafts, and then confess that such misre¬ 
presentation was quite unseasonable. And all 
this before any grave Letter-writer had arisen 
to point out his errors, and to put him to his 
penance for them. 

But will not the reader rather wonder what 
could induce any man of common apprehen¬ 
sion to write down such a piece of malicious 
nonsense ? will he not be apt to ask whether 
it is meant that the malicious misrepresenta¬ 
tion or \\\e facts are unseaso7table ? It cannot 
be thg malicious misyxpresentation for that is 
not more particularly unseasonable at one time 
than another. And thefactshe meant,pray 
%okat fa6ls are referred to ? The names of Tra¬ 
vers, Burgas, or. Prynne, to wdiom the imme¬ 
diately foregoing-fafts relate in the Letter, do 
not once occur in the Preface, nor any thing 
particularly relating to their personal history. 
Why then should what the author of the Pre¬ 
face says of the publication of his whole work, 
be confined to these, or any particular fa^ts 
mentioned in the Preface ? 
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Wli}', truly, the case is only this. The 
Letter-writer minding to shew that reforma¬ 
tions in the church were more particularly un¬ 
seasonable at the time he wrpte, and to shew 
this by the ancient and laudable methods of 
crossing and puzzling, he got into a scrape, 
and not being his crafts-inaster^ he had the 
misfortune to crofs and puzzle nobody h>-it 
himself. 

Having very unmaliciously ihferred, that be¬ 
cause one of two certain prelates, mentioned 
in the Preface, persevered in Ins liberal senti¬ 
ments, the other must have apostatized from 
them, he adds, “ unless some who sliould 
“ know are greatly misled, neither of them 

patronized r/ie 7V«e” [itshould be rAeLVee] 
“ and Candid Disquisitions, and I conceive 
“ that book to be a main test of orthodoxy 
“ with you p. 71 . 

Is tlie Letter-writer sure that the patronage 
of the Free and Ca,ndid Disquisitions is the in¬ 
stance here meant? ishe sure it might beau 
instance, wherein one of these prelates had not 
an opportunity of shewing his perseverance ? is 
it impossible tliatsome people, whoshould know 
better, may be grievously misled, by false in¬ 
formation, groundless surmises, the officious¬ 
ness of eves-droppers, and even by their own 
prejudices in other cases, as well as this of the 
Free and Candid Disquisitions ? 

One instance, however, I will give him of 
the perseverance of both these worthy prelates. 
Neither of them, whateveropinions they form¬ 
ed of tlie Disquisitions, ever thought it neccs- 
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sary, even in those disquisltorial times, to 
make new tests of orthodoxy, and to require 
subscription to them as a qualification for hold¬ 
ing preferment, which the law of the land nei¬ 
ther required nor authorised. 

All that follows from p. 71, top. 74, in this 
Letter, concerning the pains taken to suppress 
popery, is exceedingly comfortable ; and I 
dare answer for the author of the Preface, that, 
notwithstanding the insinuations of the Letter- 
writer, he will cordially rejoice to be confuted 
b}' such fa6ls as this gentteman can bring to 
support his general representation. There are 
however, already fa6ls of different kinds re¬ 
lating to this matter, before the public; and 
let the public judge of them. One faft I shall 
beg leave to mention. About the time this 
Letter was published, appeared an ylpology for 
the Catholics of Great 'Britain and Irelandy 
Avherein are some particulars Avhich may afford 
useful refleftions to those who will take the 
pains to compare with them some parts of this 
writer’s second and third Letters to the author 
of The Confessional, of which, probably, my 
worthy friend, you may hear more hereafter. 

I can but guess what the master argu¬ 
ment against popery, alluded to by the au¬ 
thor of the Preface, may be. I suppose he 
may mean the argument drawn from the nul¬ 
lity of church authority in general, in agree¬ 
ment with the ever memorable Hales. If, in 
rooting up this pretended authority of the 
church of Rome, a preacher should chance to 
loosen the pretensions to it in some other church 
calling itself protestant, I have no doubt but 
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the Letter-writer would immediately remon¬ 
strate, that this was preaching against that 
church. And so far he would be very intelli¬ 
gible. But I must confess, it exceeds my 
comprehension, how a preacher, who has leave 
to preach against a lower degree of church au¬ 
thority, can have leave to let alone an higher 
degree of it, which must of coursebe condemn¬ 
ed d fortiori. 




OCCASIONAL REMARKS 

OM 

Dr. Maclaine’s Third Appendix to his * 
Second Edition of Mosheim’s Ecclesias¬ 
tical Histobt, in Defence of Archbishop 
Wake. 


- Per advcrsum irritns 

Redunte Mies luditur saxo labor. 




OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 

Dr: MacxaiiJe’s Third Appendix. 


Jj^WAS going bii to consider, what the Let¬ 
ter-writer hath said on the behalf of Archbi¬ 
shop Wake, MMth rfesped to’his transadlioa 
with the DobloVs of the Sorbonne, concerning 
an union between the English and Gallican 
cluircltes, when, being informed that Dr. 
Maclaine had undertaken the Archbishop’s de¬ 
fence against the autlior of The Confessional, 
in a particular traft, I determined to wait for 
its publication, and not long after received the 
Dodor's supplement to the quarto edition of 
his translation of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, where, in a Third Appendix, and a series 
of Letters subjoined, is contained his defence 
of Archbishop Wake. 

Dr. Maclaine’s reasoning upon the dbfres- 
pondence there exhibited is much the same 
with that of the Letter-writer; as likewise his 
reproofs of the author of The Confessional; in¬ 
somuch, that it is pbssible, if not probrole,- 
they may have conferred notes upon the suh- 
jed; there is atleast-a remarkable resemblance 

T 
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in Uieir saiUm^tej^and^e^^ langiiage^ 
which seema strongly to marie Congenial talents 
for elefending such a cause as that of Archbi¬ 
shop Wake, and taking down the intrepidity 
of such adventurers as Be of The Confessional. 

But as Dr. Maclaine is much the more tem¬ 
perate and agreeable writer of the two, and has 
nothing of that devotional grimace, which the 
Letter-writjet is perpeti^Hy intermixing^ with 
the overflowings or a very aifterent spirit, it 
is much more eligible to debate the matters in 
que.Sitipti,Wiith. hipi, whitih f h9P® witU- 

opft transgress, 5 pg. rples pf oivjlity and 

good, manners,, that to he observed to-, 

ward^ a ge,ntleroan,an(i) a, setiplaf, though an 
sjdv,ers?ry,.,at, lq 9 .s.t ip th^.spip^.dpgrpe that the 
Do0pr himself ab3qr,vea^ them towards 

t\\ei 3.uthot o.f Corifessiomif. , ; 

I.n. perusing the Archbiw^pp’s, le^ters.exhlbi* 
ted in this ,&p.pplemt;“t» i was, immediately 
struck with a reflection* tflatuf, as was natpral 
enough .to Sirpposc, the author of TJie Cqnfps- 
suon^l. had- undertaken tp, (iefepd Archbishop 
Wake against; Mpshpim’s, pr; i;atlver. Dr,. iV^c- 
tehiie’sj,account; ofl this. transa^ipn * an4 Dr. 

di^n^jon, I,am npt.cert^I^» ‘tat Mo%un'* 

/i/w^MlnVpjae partisJentintiis ^fert/§iif, wifi juflify Dr. 
J^a^tifiie’s'Enafifh, V^nf 'eacn of tfU twa c^mumties Jhould re- 
Mh fKe great^'part of-their vefpeSxae and peculiar doBrinet. 
TlcJSnglifc feem»’,to «o nijilif.ihe A(cl)bifliap aliukjnpr? Ji^ble, 
taepnjUf^ t^,Layn;an 4 . f9,Ji,copjeflutc jt feepi^a the Let-, 
ter-wniea ,whok, to, aegr^v^ie^ the charge afmirreprefentanon iii the 
author The ConJej^'^il,' cites ‘Molhei'm’s iatin, arid ohfetves, 

the author had ho gMnnds' u* go upon but what he fotindjinc Mr. 
Maclaine's Tranflation, p. 76, 77. 'And indeed 1 am difpofed to' 
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ISfaclaine had stood up to vindicate his author, 
and to fix the charge upon the Archbishop, 
nothing could have been more to the lilodlor’s 
purpose than these very letters ; and I‘cannot 
but lopk upon tile expedient of furnishing Dr. 
Maclaine with these authentic copies, as one 
token that the answerers of The Confessional 
were taken by surprize, and-determined in the 
condu6l of their several defences, rather by the 
necessity of answering ait obnoxious book at 
all events, than by the merit and propriety of 
the materials employed in that service. 

On another hand, to some people it may ap¬ 
pear whimsical enough, that the defence of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, suspe6ted of roma- 
nizing a little, should be committed* to the 
care of a minister of the English church at 
the Hague,* against the censures of one who, 

think that if.-ihe author.of The Confeffimal had (een thfe original be¬ 
fore lie wrote, or repubiHhed his Preface, which we now know he 
had not, [ fee the Appendix to Remarks upon the firji of three Lei~ 
ters againjl the Coyeffionalf p. viii.l he would perhaps have fof- 
teiied his cenfure of Archbtfliop Wake in fome degree. But as 
matters have been managed among the fagacious vindicators of the 
Archbilhop, butir Dr. Maclaine's traniktion, and -the remarks upon 
it in the Preface to The Confeffwnal, are fulHciently fupported by- 
matters offaft, 

* 1-do not pretend to know any thing of the difciplinc or the 
conftitution of the Englifh church at the Hague, which hath fo 
learned -and irefpieflable a pallor as Dr. Maclaine. It may, for any 
thingj know, beepifeopai. But an exprelfion in Dr. Maclaine’s 
Dedication to the Prince of Orange, whom he Calls, the ornaJient 
and the Defender of the pure and holy religion of the united pro¬ 
vinces, and the teilimony. he bears to his Royal Highflefe’s behavi¬ 
our on a folemn occafion when the Dr. was prefent, inclines ms to 
think, this Englifli church is conformable to the eAabiilhed’religion 
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as the serious and solemn Letter-writer is ready 
to make oath, has an ecclesiastical station and 
diarafiler in tjie episcopal church of England. 

But not to dwell upon circumstances of lit¬ 
tle moment, the questions in dispute ar§ these 
two: 

1, Whether Archbishop Wake was the per¬ 
son who formed this projeft of an union be¬ 
tween the church of England, and the Galil¬ 
ean church; or whether the projedt was formed 
by his correspondents of the Sorbonne ? 

. 2. Whether, in order to compass this union, 
the Jlrchbishop would have given up any thing 
on the part of the church of England, and 
what ? - 

Let us try now what intelligence may be 
gained from these letters towards the determi¬ 
nation of these questions. 

The first mention made of this union, is in 
IVfr. Beauvoir’s letter to the Archbishop, No. 
II. bearing date 11 Dec. 1717, O. S. wherein 
Ijis Grace is informed, that Mr. Beauvoir di¬ 
ned, on a certain day, with Dr. Dupin, the syn¬ 
dic of the Sorbonne, and two other dolors; 
and that these dodlors “wished for an union 
“ with the church of England, as the most ef- 
“ fedtnal means to unite all the western church- 
“ esf.” 

The next letter, No. Ill, is from Archbishop 
Wal^e to Mr. Beauvoir, bearing date Aug. 30, 

of (he country: a circuoiHance which derives no diflionour on the in. 
genious defender of Or. Wake. When truth is underflood to be 
at flake, nothing can be more noble, nothing more praife-wortliy, 
than to lay afidc ail fyftemaiical prejudices for its fake, though uo. 
thing is more uncommon. 
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)718, which begins thus. “I told you in one 
“ of my last letters, how little I expe6tecl from 
“ the present pretences of a union with us.” 

You will please to observe, that this letter 
bears date above eight months after the Sor- 
boniiists had expressed their wish abovementi- 
oned, that his Grace had written one letter at 
least to Mr. Beauvoir before, but probably, (I 
beg pardon) possibly more than one on this 
subject, and that his Grace expefted little from 
the present pretences of an union with the 
church of England. 

Now what were these present pretences ? had 
the Archbishop's intermediate letter or letters 
appeared, we should perhaps have been satis¬ 
fied what they were, and what it was that had 
lessened tlie Archbishop’s expeftations' from 
them; for, it seems, his Grace suspected, Mr. 
Beauvoir might think he had altered his mind, 
since the affair was first set on foot.* 

If we take things as they lye before us in 
these authentic copies, nothing appears of the 
sort, but a wish expressed by some catholic 
doftors for such union, at an entertainment: 
and if we add to this the passage cited by Dr. 
Maclaine from Dupin’s Letter to the Archbi¬ 
shop, f it is still but a. wish.; and I think he who 
first endeavoured to realize the w'ish, may ra¬ 
ther he said to set the projedt on foot, than he 
or tiiey who barely wisned for it. 

“ My task, says the Archbishop, is f^retty 
“ hard, and I scarce know how to manage 
“ myself in this matter. To go any farther 


* P, 4a, + Supplement, p, 25; . 
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than I have clone in it, even as a divine only 
“ of the church of England, -may meet with 
“ censure; and as Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“ I cannot treat with these'gentlemen.” 

Does not this 'most plainly imply, that as a 
divine only of the church of England, he had 
treated with tliese gentlemen ‘quddam teniiSy 
that is to say, as far as his apprehensions of 
meeting with censure would allow? To treat¬ 
ing with the Cardinal, as Archbishop of Can-: 
terbury, he had no sort of obje<ition, ev^n till 
the treaty should be so far advanced, that it 
would become necessary “to consult with his 
“ brethren, and to ask his Majesty’s leave tq 
“ correspond with the cardinal concerning it.” 
'We shall see presently, however, that these 
scruples had all vanished in the space of a fetv 
weeks. 

The good prelate indeed had gone far enough 
with these gentlemen to be greatly perplexed 
in his situation. He knew not how to manage 
himself in the mutter. He had managed the 
matter so, it seems, that Dupin had taken it 
into his head, that the managers on the part 
of the church of England should take the di- 
reftion of the Sorbontiists, what to retain, and 
what to give up. No vvonder that, matters "be¬ 
ing at this pass, the Archbishop should be afraid 
of meeting with censure, if he proceeded aiiy 
farther. No wonder some people should have 
surmhed, that he deserved censure for pro¬ 
ceeding so far. 

The ready way therefore to exoulpate his 
Grace, if he were blameless, Avould have been 
to h^ve published his whole correspondence 
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with Mr. Beaavoir, from Dfecfeihber llfb, 

1717, to August 30,' IT'l'S, by Svlilch it Would 
have appeared what‘f/ro^cfstils had been made 
on the due side and on the other; and Wliere 
the proje6i: of realizing the wishes of the Sor-* 
boon ists had begiin. 

Dr. Maclaine eahttdt say this'whbVe inter¬ 
mediate corre^ondence is lost. Hfe ha.Svgiv’ea 
us, in p. 24. Of his Supplement, an extract fWm 
one letter of Archbishop Wake to Mr. Beku- 
voir, dated January Q, '1717-18, which rs within 
the interval in {}nestion. It is true, the Doc¬ 
tor assures the author of TheCohfcssmtdi, WhO 
had called fbr it, “that in that letter, there is 
“ not a single syllable relative to k union.” 
Be it so; this then cannot be that one of the 
last letters, which Ihe Archbishop mehtions in 
the letter under consideration of August SOj 

1718. What is become Of that letter, knd 
others within the same interval, which doubt¬ 
less, had syllables in them relative to a uhioU ? 

Olie circumstance more, in this letter of 
August 30, is toO striking to be overlooked. 
His Grace says, towards the latter end Of it, 
“ it is goOd^to let therfi see that we neither 
^‘ rteed nor seek the uttioniproposed, but for 
“ their sake as well as diir own.” In his Gra* 
ce’s idea of things, the union wks neehe^. Un¬ 
der that })ersuasion he sought it. Can they 
Wlio iecA: an union Which they need, be supposed 
to be the Secondary movers in it? hasMOslfeirtl 
in Ins Iktin, has even Dr. Mkclaine in his en- 
glish, said more than thO Archbishop hirhse^ 
hath tore confessed ? 
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However, let us proceecl. The letter from 
Archbishop Wake to Mr. Beauvoir, Odober 8, 
1718, No. IV. in the Colledlion, begins thus ; 

VTiatevcr be the consequence of our cor- 
^ responding with the Sorboune Doftors about 
matters of religion, the present situation of 
“ our affairs plainly seems to make it necessary 
“ for us so to-do,” 

Here, we see,, the good prelate hath laid 
aside all his apprehensions of incurring censure, 
from liis proceeding‘farther in this business; 
he no longer sticks at the Impropriety of an 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s corresponding 
with two private Doctors of the Sorbonne, even 
on a point of this importance, without either 
consultinghis brethren, or askinghis Majesty’s 
leave. The situation of affairs in England 
made it necessary, and that was sullicient, 

One might ask here, whence arose this ne¬ 
cessity, and what situation of affairs created 
it? It could hardly be state-affairs; for the 
subjeft of the correspondence was, matters of 
religion, and was consequently made neces¬ 
sary by the situation of religious affairs. I do 
not chuse, at present, to form any coiijefture 
concerning this situation. Were one sure of 
guessing ever so right, you may be equally 
sure, that the Letter-writer and Dr. Maclaine 
would contradidl you, I shall therefore post¬ 
pone this inquiry till we have proceeded a lit¬ 
tle fevther, and till it comes in course to be 
considered, what Dr. Maclaine hath said in 
vindication of Archbishop Wake upon some 
other points. To return to the matter in ques¬ 
tion. 
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We may observe, in the course of this cor¬ 
respondence of the Archbishop witli Mr. heau- 
yoir, a great solicitude to discover the real 
sentiments of the gentlemen of the Sorbonne, 
upon the subjects of it: “Pray,” says his 
firace in this letter to Mr. Beauvoir, “do all 
“ you can to search out tlieir real sense of, 

“ and motions at, the receipt of tbese two Ict- 
“ ters; I shall tliereby be able tlie better to 
“judge, how far I may venture hereafter to 
“ oFiER any thing to them upon the 
“ points in difference between us."’ 

Can words make any thing plainer than these 
do, that the Archbishop was not in possession 
of the real sentiments of these Soi bonnists, on 
the subject of an union? can any thing be more 
natural than an inference drawn from this pas¬ 
sage, that, hoAvsoever they might have ex¬ 
pressed their wisltes for an union with the 
church of England, no proposals had been 
made by them, which discovered their real sen¬ 
timents? is it not deaf that the Arcbbislnm 
considered himself as the offering party, with 
resped to the points in difference betweeh 
them ? 

I shall be told, that Du Pin’s Commonito-r 
rium was in the Archbishop’s bauds some time 
before the date of this letter. True; hut some 
time still before that, Dr. Clirardiu’s speech be¬ 
fore the Sorbonne, March 1718, was in the 
Archbishop's hands; and it is from that*time 
,;tluit Dr. Maclaine dates the commeucemeiit of 
a more close, serious, aud interesting corre- 
.spoiulence between the" eon trading parties ; 
“ \vheu even some particular mentiou of preli- 
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ininary terms, and certain pteparativies fdr a 
** future negotiation were brought dti.”* ** 

Now just here it is, that Ve want those in¬ 
termediate letters, of which the Archbishop 
maizes mention in that df August tO. 

Dr. Maclaine cites a passage from this speech 
of Girardin, which, according to him, “disco- 
‘‘ vers rather a desire of making proselytes, 
*! than an inclination to foritt a coalition, 
** founded upon concessions, and Soitte refor- 
mation on the side df popery ?t 
And yet, from this speech. Archbishop Wake 
takes occasion to enter into a more close, seri¬ 
ous, and interesting correspondence with the 
Gallican doctors; On which side was the niore 
close correspondence likely to begin? on that 
side which only wanted to idake proselytes, bi* 
on the other, which seriously wanted a coaliti¬ 
on, and in order to that some concessions, and 
some reformation on the side of popery ? 

The first explanation of themselves which 
the$,e Sorbonnists vouchsafed to the Archbi- 

* Supplement, p. 26. 

f Ibid. Dr. Maclaine endeavour^ ig qualify tbis interprCtaiiuh 
by faying, “ It may perhaps be alledged, in oppgfiiidn to this re- 
mark, that prudence required a language of tbis k<nd in tin: infancy 
of a projeU of union, whatever concelEbm might be offered aftei'- 
wards to bring about it’s execution, And this, fays the Oofior, 

** may be true.’’ A faving coniiderstion! evidently calculated to 
excuie the Arebbiihop for entering into a cofrefpobdence With fdch 
peopl&xm fuch a fubjefl. Dr. Maclaine, doubtlefs, means to fc^* 
gei), that the Archbilhop might underlfand it thus; which however ’ 
plainly (iippofes him to be previoufiy let into the feefet; add it ma^ 
be left loathe fitfl fetifible man, you rtieet, to deteVmfne, whether tt 
'coniributm more to his Orace’s honour, to be ct^fideried as the dupe 
of, or an accpropltce in, tbisi|in4 of prudence,' 
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filiop, seems to haye been in Dupln’s Co7?2)«Or 
liiiorium, which, according to Dr. Maclaine, 
did not come into the Archbishop’s hands till 
after the 11th of August, 1718.* A number 
of letters however had passed between the par-r 
ties, from March 17 , 1718, to this period, 
which ought to have beeniproduced (particur 
iarly tliose from the Archbishop to Messie^rs 
Beauvoir, Dupin, and Girardin,) by those M'hp 
desire fairly to prove, that his Grace (lid wpT 
J'o?'m the project of'^this union. 

These letters cannot be said to be lost Dr. 
Maclaine hath cited them; but it is but by 
piece-meal, vdiich can never satisfy those who 
want to know the Archbishop’s whole transac¬ 
tions with the Gallican cioftors, between March 
171 8, when the correspondence became more 
close, serious, eLm\ interesting, and Aug. 11th, 
1718, soon after which the Archbishop received 
the Commonilorium. 

Girardin’s speech, Ave are told by Dr. Macr 
laine, brought on some particular mention of 
preliminary terms. This however does not ap¬ 
pear on the part of the Sorbonnists, from the 
Doftor’s account of .their correspondence: ac¬ 
cording to Dr, Maclaine’s representation, the 
Gailicau letters are just as vague before the 
speech as after it, till the arrival of the Coni’- 
monitorium: and, as the Archbishop complaiiis, 

mere letters of compliment, t * 

On the p'art of the Archbishop, however, 
one preliminary term does appear during tliia 
interval, upon the evidence of Dr. Maclaine 

t Ibid. p. 43. • 


* Siipplcment, p, 27. 
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himself, viz. “ the removal, of the Gallicait 
church from the jurisdiftion of Rome.”* 
Need we wonder, after all this, that Diipin, 
in the account he drew up of thi^ correspon*? 
deuce, should represerit the Archbishop as the, 
first mover in the projedl of this union? does 
not the very correspondence itself justify Da¬ 
nin in that representation ? does not the Arch¬ 
bishop represent himself as the seeker of the 
union? does it pot appear fi-om Dr. Maclaine’s 
own detail, that the Archbishop proposed a 
preliminary term, before any the like advances 
W’ere made by the Sorbonnists? does not the 
Archbishop, after all the more close, s^rious^ 
and interesting correspondence brought on by 
Girardin's speech, call all that had passed on 
the side of the Gallican doftors from that-per 
riod, to Aug. 3o, mere pretences? will any 
thing in Dr. Maclaine’s account of the share 
taken by the Sorbonnists in this project of an 
union, allow him to call them the first formers 
of it? and if they were not, who were? 

Dr. Maclaine indeed informs us, that when 
Dupiu shewed to Mr. Reauvoir his account of 
this famous cenrespondence., “ Mr. Beauvoir 
“ observed to him, that one would be led to 
“ imagine, from the manner in which this ac- 
“ count was drawn up, that the Archbishop 
“ made the first ovcrtu.ies with respe^rt to the 
“ correspondence, and was the first who intir 
“ 'mated his desire of the union ; whereas it was 
“ palpably evident, that he (Dr. Du Pin) had 
“ first solicited the one and the other, Du 


* Supplement, p. 2^. 
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“ Pin acknowledged this freely and can- 
“ didly, and promised to rectify it; but Avas 
“ prevented By death.”* 

The authenticity of this anecdote depends 
upon Dr. Maclaine’s credit; not solely indeed, 
for the Letter-writer had mentioned it before 
him, and nearly in the very Same terms. Nei¬ 
ther of them however refers to any other au¬ 
thority, and on that account leave us to Won-k 
der how Du Pin could make such a mistake. 
Is it likely that, having been concerned so 
deeply in this treaty, he should forget how .it 
began at the first ? 

However, it seems,' this mistake he did make* 
was made sensible of it, and promised to rec¬ 
tify it; which however, it was acknowledged, 
he never did. What hindered him ? Dr. Ma¬ 
claine and the Letter-writer say, he was pre- 
Axntcd by death. 

But though we should let this pass upon us, 
it is certain flirardin was still living; and as 
Mr. Beauvoir took this fora high retleftionoit 
the Archbishop he should never have rested 
till he had seen it re6lified, especially as he 
knew the account was intended for the perusal 
of a very great man, supposed to be the Regent 
of France. Mr. Beauvo’ir’s honour was con¬ 
cerned in it, as well as the Archbishop’s. By 
some means or other, Mr. Beauvoir came to 
know, that the mistake was not reHified ia 
Du Pin’s life time. Dr. Girardin, tvas aljVe, 
and knew as much of the matter as Du Pin. 
Mr. Beauvoir therefore should have instantly 


* Supplement, p. 35, 
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prdcuriectitlie rieftificatidh of, tlie mistake fjroni 
him ; or, if lj)u Pin’s account! Was out of his 
power, at least a solemp attestation from Gi- 
fardin, that it was a mistake, and that-himself 
andDu Pin, were t}iefirstmoviers in.the business* 

Put, after all, what^was it that wanted to be 
rediifiefli? why, truly, nq,great matter^ as cir- 

cumstaitqcs appqar ondhtj faceof ihis^ account: 
It was only,, fitst, tlikt the Archbishop did not 
make the first overtureSiWith,respeQ; tb the cor¬ 
respondence, which 1; believe may be tru&. I 
can. even go farther, and- declare my belief 
that Du Pin, br some of his fellow-»sufFerers, 
soljpited the correspondence; Bub then I; be¬ 
lieve that the correspondence they, solicited, 
was, not. cqncerning the Union. It waSj se¬ 
condly* that the Archbishop was, not the 
first, who intipuatedi his desire of the Union. 
This may be true too ; for such a desire,. it 
seems^ waS'intimated at Du.Bin’s table. But 
tjiat. pU;Pin solicited, the union, I will never 
believe r nor, to give him hisi due* does Dr. 
Maclaine, believje it: for.theonly passage cited 
from, Dll Pin* by Dr. Maclaine, that has the 
leastilook, that way* the doctor allows- to mean 
ne more than* an intimation of: his- desire of> 
an .nnipn of the English and Gallican churches} 
and evenithat* I firmly believe, he, would not, 
have^^intimated, without some previous notice 
tliat, it wpuldfbe acceptable, and some hope of 
propuiingi by it, from the. Archbishop, the 
information he wanted. 

My. reasons for thUJbelief>are groundedaipon 
the contents of a letter from Dr. Wilkins, the 
Archbishop's chaplain* to, a particular friend 
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tvho IS toot naitoed ; ton extras of which, so far 
as relates to this affair, is. here exhityted; and 
is as follows : 


" Lambeth IIouH, Dtc.4, 17,18* 
“ dear Friend^ 

“ — The transa^lioTis in Paris against the 
Pope’s Constitution hav,e from tifne to time 
“ been transmitted to his Grace, sometimes 
* ‘ before they were put in exec utiori, sometimes 
immediately after; and, if you will conceal 
“ from whence you have it, I can tell you 
“ particulars of it. TheSorbonne, by private 
“ order fromCardinal Noailles, Ijas constant- 
“ ly sent my Lord i all thCir speeches and trea- 
“ ties printed upon.their differences with the 
court of Rome; has,7»<to/« application to my. 
Lord for a new scheme of ecclesiastical go* 
“ vernment, as near th^ church of Fnglandf 
as at present, wjtthgut.nm^h noise and scan* 
“ dal they mighl do^ 

“ Tliey have, and do still, send; questioift 
“to my Lord, touching, the Very fundamen- 
“ tal points of popery* The, regent, like many 
“ great pj-jnees, does not much care for any 
“ profession of religion; byt he hates the jo* 
“ suits, is no friend, to the. pope, upon poli» 
“ tical accounts, and is. willing to make tl>e 
“ church of France (a? well as the kingdom is 
“ already! independent,of any,monarch or hi** 
“ shop. The cardinal is^tiprorous in his tem- 
“ per, feprs,the. loss of his cap, and the great 
“ anim.osities of so many bishops and clergy* 
“ men in France. 
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, “ My Lord was so much consulted about the 
most minute articles of their j)rOceetJjngs, 
“ that he answered some time ago,— If they 
** zvrote to him as Dt. Wake, he zcas very u-il- 
** ling to give ills advice ahd counsel; but if 
" they zvrote to him as Archbishop of Cantcr- 
“ bury^ the dignity of his station and the ho- 
“ noiirqf the church of England required, that 
“ the Archbishop of Paris should appear him- 
“ self to my Lord, and not by his friends oh- 
“ ly. But this has not at all discouraged theni 
“ from going bn ; and mutual presents arc 
“ exchiinged. 

“ I expedl riot to be named in j'oiir discourse 
“ about this subjeft amongst your friends. 

“ Very few in this island knotv of this ovei- 
“ ture. T am sure nobody in this house does, 
besides his Grace, and him to whom the un- 
“ paralleled goodness of our metropolitan is 
So kind as to comhiunicate, and now and 
“ then to make the secretary. 

^ ‘ ‘ There are different sorts of accounts of this 
“ matter in print; but I have not leisure to 
“ read them. Sure I. am, that they that 
“ would write a perfect history of these tran- 
safilions, must come to Lambetli for instruc- 
“ tibns. Ifyou have a fancy to read something 
“ of it these long ^vinter evenings, I will en- 
“ quire for the best account extant. 

*' I am, my dearest friend, Avhile I live, 

“ Your most obedient, 

“ And humble Servant, 

“ Dd. Wilkins. ”* 

* Communicated to the author by Dr, Hcberdcn. 
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1 cantiot but look upon this letter as a key 
to this mysterious projedl of an union with the 
Gallican church : I have not the least doubt 
about its being genuine ; and could, if I were 
at liberty, appeal to the very respe6lable per¬ 
son by whom it was communicated.—^The ob¬ 
vious observations upon it are these: 

1. That there is not a word of an union of 
the two churches from one end of it to the other. 
It appears indeed that the correspondence was 
begun by the Sorbonne doftors, not with any 
view to an union, but only by way of appli¬ 
cation to his Grace of Canterbury, for a scheme 
of ecclesiastical government, for the use of 
the Gallican church, as near, indeed, the 
church of England as at present they might go ; 
but it is, as near as they might go, u'ithout 
much noise and scandal. 

2. Dr. Wilkins says, “ they still sent ques- 
“ tions to liis Grace touching the veryfiinda- 
“ mental points of popery;” that is to say, 
touching the pope’s authority, how far what 
he claimed was consistent with the liberties of 
the Gallican church. This is explained iu his 
Grace’s letter to Mr. Beauvoir, No. IX, bear¬ 
ing date but two days before this of Dr. Wil¬ 
kin’s, wherein the archbishop observes, “ that 
“ w’hile they [the Frenchmen] manage as they 
“ do, with the court of Rome, nothing will 
“ be done, to any purpose ; and all ends in 
“ trifling at the last; We,” continues his 
Grace, “ honestly deny the pope all autho- 
“ rity over us; they pretend iu words to al- 
“ low him so much as iscousisteut with what 

U 
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*' theycalltheirGallicanprivileges: butlethim 
“ never so little use it, contrary to their good 
“ liking, they protest against it ; appeal to a 
“ general council, and then mind him as little 
“ as we can do.” 

Very true; but whatever power the Pope 
claimed which should be consistent with the 
liberties of the Gallican church, they were 
willing to allow him ; and that, the Archbishop 
might have been sensible, was enough to pre¬ 
vent their ever uniting with the church of 
England, which would allow him none. The 
questions therefore -sent to the Archbishop, 
related only to the extent of the PopVs power 
with respedl to their Gallican privileges, a 

{ >oint in which they might very justly think 
lis Grace’s great learning, and knowledge in 
ecclesiastical antiquity, would aftbrd them 
useful information. If the Archbishop chose 
to build more upon their questions than they 
intended, that could not be helped. His Grace, 
it seems horvever, by this time, found out that 
he had mistaken their meaning. 

S, Dr. Wilkins mentions “ an overture 
known to very few in this Island.” And it 
may be asked, what this overture was? I an- 
4Wer, whatever it was, it was an overture of 
the Archbishop’s, Most probably his Grace’s- 
overture of corresponding with the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris. In the Doflor’s letter 
indeed, the only objeft of this proposed eorre- 
spohdence, that appears, k, “a consultation 
“ on the most minute articles of tlreir proceed- 
ings,” i. e. of the proceedings of the Sorbon? 
nists, in reference to the constitution. But 
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we see in the Archbishop's remarkable letter 
of August 30, his objeQ; was the union. 

Some people may perhaps imagine from 
hence, that Dr. Wilkins was not let into the 
whole secret: and I think it likely enough 
that he was not. He says indeed, that he was 
now and then made the secretary; but it was 
only now and tlicn. For the Archbishop tells 
IMr. Beauvoir, in his letter of November 6, 
1718, that “ he trusted no’ amanuensis to 
“ copy for him, because he would not be lia- 
*' ble to be betrayed.” And again, in the let¬ 
ter of December 2, “I am a little unhappy, 
“ that I have none here that I yet dare trust 
“with what I do:” meaning in the business 
of the union. But though it might not be 
proper to trust Wilkins with what his Grace 
did, there was no impropriety in trusting him 
with what the others did. It was only an apr 
plication for counsel and advice in their affair 
with the Pope, which the Archbishop might 
freely give them without any blameable impu¬ 
tation, either as Dr. Wake, or Archbishop of 
Canterbury, so far as his Grace^s sensibility of 
his own dignity was not piqued. But what¬ 
ever Dr. Wilkins did know, he certainly did 
not know that the Sorbonnists applied to the 
Archbishop for any thing but a scheme of ec¬ 
clesiastical government for their own use, in 
case they should come to a farther breach v ith 
the Pope. And this indeed it was that seemed 
to me to furnish a clue to lead us out of the 
intricacy and obscurity of this labyrinth, into 
the plains of truth and day-light. 

U2 
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The Soi’Bonnists having applied for this 
Scheme of church-government, his Grace, 
whose notions of ecclesiastical authority were 
aS| high as was consistent with his profession of 
the protestant religion, immediately saw, that 
the system which took his fancy, and which, 
he had persuaded himself, either was, or ought 
to be, that of the church of -England, might 
very well Suit the anti-constitutionalists, and 
probably or possibly, some differences except¬ 
ed, which might be settled by treaty, would 
content them. Full of this idea, he sends 
them his sketch of the church of England, in 
certain letters, which Dr. Maclaine doth not 
think proper to communicate; but apprehen¬ 
ding his reader might form some suspicions 
from the suppression of them, not at all to the 
advantage of his Grace, he tells us, “these 
** letters, hoM'ever, were written with a truly 
“ protestant spirit; the Archbishop insisted in 
“ them upon the truth and orthodoxy of the 
“ articles of the church of England, and did 
“not make any concession, which supposed the 
“ least approximation to the peculiar do6lrines, 
“ or the smallest approbation of the ambitious 
“ metensions of the church of Rome.’** 

Did not malce any concession. That is not 
what we want to know yet-a-while;, but as 
these letters were part of the more close, seri¬ 
ous, and interesting correspondence, which 
cornmenced after Girardin’s speech, we desire 
to be informed, for the present, whether there 
was nothing in them, like an overture towards 


* Supplement, p. 27. 
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an union; no mention of a preliminary article, 
as the basis of a treaty for such union ? without 
all doubt, there was'. Dr. Maclaine’s assurance 
that he made no concession implies it, and a 
little farther on, he tells us what this prelimi¬ 
nary article was. 

The Gallican divines, perceiving that this 
union was a favourite contemplation with his 
Grace, and that, without giving into it, they 
would reap no benefit from their consulting 
him in the most minute articles of their pro¬ 
ceedings, thought proper to amuse him with 
an essay towards such union, which I suppose 
was I he Commonitorium, drawn up by Du Pin. 

What the contents of it were, or what the 
Archbishop thought of them, it is.i^pt yet time 
to consider. The present question is, how far 
the French divines were in earnestin proposing 
it; for unless they were cordial in pursuing the 
treaty, their wishes must pass for mere un¬ 
meaning compliments. 

And here we have as full information from 
the authentic copies as Ave can desire. The 
Sorbonnists go on in such a way, that, the 
Archbishop himself finds out, that it is all pre¬ 
tence,* and trifling; that the preliminary will 
not be admitted, and that without it nothing 
could be done to any purpose.'^ They paid 
not the least regard to his Grace’s cxpe&ations 
of corresponding with the cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris, which our Archbishop made the cri¬ 
terion of the said cardinal’s being in eajhest 
for such an union. The Sorbourie doctors 


* No. Ill 


+ No. IX. 
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went on still to be the only correspondents of 
the englisb metropolitan, who acquiesced, 
since no better would be, and condescended to 
exchange mutual presents with them. Can 
this be accounted for any way, but by the sup¬ 
position of a vehement desire in the Archbishop 
to compass the union at all events? 

D,u Pin was the person who drew up the Com- 
monitorium; and, frcuii the chara6ler of him 
handed down to these times, be might be sup¬ 
posed to be as forward t.o promote the union in 
question, as any pne of his church. Yet, it 
seems, he a6ted so, as to gi ve the Archbishop 
room to believe, that he thought the church of 
England was to take diredlions from him and 
his company, \phat to retain pd what to give 
up.* Ip another place the Archbishop says, 
“ Of your two Doi^ors. Dr. Piers has the freer 
air, even as to the business of a union. Yet 
I do not despair of Du Pin.'^f 
And yet this Dr, Piers U the very man of 
whom Dr. Maclaine says, that, “in that speech 
“ which rendered the correspondence on the 
“ sqbje^ of the union more close, serious, and 
“ interesting, and even brought on some par- 
“ ticular mention of preliminary terms, and 
“ certain preparatives for a future negotiation, 
“ he discovered rather a desire of making pro- 
“ selytes, than an inclination to form a coali- 
“ tion founded upon concessions, and some 
“ reformation on the.side of popery.” 

I 'rest the cause just here; and think I might 
almost venture to leave it to Dr. Maclaine 

ft • 

* Authentic copies, No. HI. t Ibid. No. VII. 
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liimself, whether, as Du Pin was less free in the 
business of the union than this Dr, Piers de 
Gifardin, it is in the least degree jirobable, 
that the said Du Pin should solicit this union, 
as Mr. Beauvoir Would have had it believed, 
or that he should be the first who formed the 
proje^ of it? 

II. Thesecond question is, whether Archbishop 
JVake never made any concessions, nor offered 
to give up, for the sake of peace, any one point 
of the established doctrine and discipline of the 
church of England, in order to promote this 
tmiotf. 

We have seen that Archbishop Wake was 
extremely fond of this union j that he sought 
to bring it about, and was visibly chagrined 
by the circumstances that retarded it. In his 
letter of August 30, 1718, he did pot think it 
proper to go any further with the Sorbonne 
Dodbors, lest it should expose him to censure ; 
and one would imagine, that unless the cardi¬ 
nal would correspond with him, he would ab¬ 
solutely treat no farther with these inferiors.. 

But in his next letter that appears in the col- 
ledlion, of Odlober the 8, 1718, all these 
difficulties and'scruples are vanished; and it 
becomes necessary to correspond with the Sor¬ 
bonne dodlors about matters of religion, what¬ 
ever be the consequence. 

This was not all; when his Grace’s letters 
had been shewn to some of the French mini¬ 
stry, and made public enough to rais& a cla¬ 
mour against Cardinal Noailles for being con¬ 
cerned iu'-stich a negotiation, when he knew 
the A It be du JBoi& was disaffedled to the union, 
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ami that without the concurrence of the French 
ministry nothing would be done, when he was 
’even apprehensive that his letters would ho 
printeci, and that he should have censures 
enouj^h for them; even when his Grace knew 
all this, he could not quit his reveries anout 
this same union, and is still for continuing a 
correspondence with > 8 ome of great men, 
under certain cautions and provisoes, that his 
letters should not be exposed; and all 
down to Feb. 9 , 1719 - 20 .* • . 

Would it qqt be strange to find his Grace 
carrying bn his endeavours for an union to 
these lengths, and yet never disposed to make 
any concessions on his part, while matters were 
jn a more hopeful way ? 

Let us then enquire what the truth really 
was. The Archbishop had proposed, as a pre¬ 
liminary article, “the removal of the Gallican 
“ clmrch fi'oin thejurisdibliou of Rome.” JjUt 
finding, by Du Pin’s Commonitorium, that a 
canonical jurisdiblion, in consequence of his 
primacy, inust still be allowed to the Pope 
upoii the plan of the Sorbonnists,. bis Grace 
mollifies a little upon this article, and seems 
inclined to compound the matter with them, 
by “leaving the Pope only a primacy of place 
“ and honour, apd that merely by ccclesiasti- 
“ cal authority, as he was once bishop of the 
“ Imperial city.”t 

Only a primacy! and merely by ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authority! And was this nothing? was it 

• Ambentic copies, No. VII. XII. XIII. XIV. XVI. 

+ ibW. No. IV. 
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no concession on the part of the church of 
England, to allow the Pope to be her titular 
primate? would it make no aukwartl impres¬ 
sion upon her -members? and did his Grace 
sufficiently consider - the extent pf that eccle¬ 
siastical authority which was requited to esta¬ 
blish aprimate over the universal church? 

It is'true, his Grace, in his letters to Du 
Pin and Girardin, limits this primacy in such 
a manner, as, in his o^yn opinion, to reduce it 
to a mere empty title. But he still allows it 
ecclesiastical authority for its foundation, in 
his letter to Mr. Beauvoir; and that would pre¬ 
sently carry it all the lengths of canonical ju- 
risdiftion, which the Sorbonnists were willing 
to attach to it. 

The orthodox Letter-writer treats this mat¬ 
ter en bagatelle: “unless, says he, you call 
“ this a concession.”* Whence one may very 
reasonably conclude, he is one of those mode¬ 
rate church-of-Epglanri men, who, according 
to Du Pin, do not deny the Pope’s primac 3 % 
Dr. Maclaine, with more truth and judgment, 
calls them immpderate, which makes it.the 
more surprising that he should not take notice 
of this blemish in Archbishop Wake’s protes- 
tancy, especially as he represents it, not as a 
concession after his Grace had seen the Comma- 
nitoriiim, but as a.swectncr'of his own harsh 
preliminary term, viz. The abolition of the 
Pope’s jiujsdiftion over the Galilean church, 
which his Grace had laid down as the ba*is of 
, the treaty (apparently without any such quali- 

• Fiift Letter, p. 83, 
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^cation) before he had seen the Commonitort- 
pm. Insomuch that, instead of covering the 
Archbishop's foible by this little piece of art, 
the Doctor leaves the reader to conclude, that 
“a primacy of .order, due to the Pope, not 
only from the. prerogative of presiding in 
“ the imperial eity, but by ecclesiastical au- 
“.thority,” must nave been an original tenet 
of the Archbishop’s, and not merely a pacific 
accommodation of his sentiments to the plan 
of the Commonitotiim..* ** 

That the Archbishop meant, that the nnited 
churches should in common acknowledge the 
Pope’s primacy, appears from the following 
passage: “As to the Pope’s authority, | take 
“ the difference to be only this, tliat we may 
all agree fwithout troubling ourselves with 
“ the reason) to aUo>y him a primacy of order 

* See Supplement, p. 32; and cojcnpare p. s.'i, I think it not 
an inequitable inference from fome things dropped in his Grace’s 
writings, that his Grace was perfiiaded, that epifcupal jurildiOion is 
of divine right 1 and that ][ luppofe may be what he means by eccle- 
Saflical aiiinoriiy. And,” fays an eminent and judicious writer, 
lef the imagination be well heated with the beauty and expediency 
. ♦* of ranks, degrees, and orders in the church, and we (hall find it not 
V fa difficult as fome may imagine, for weak people to advance in 
their*cuQceii>s from prelates to primates, and thence to patriarchs. 
“ King James 1 . had, or pretended to have, a aeal for t^e divjne 

** right' of cpifcopal jnrifdidion ; but he could not flop there: hjs 
principles carried him up to the fpiritual fupremacy of the Pope,, 
as to whom he declares himfelf willing to fubmit as patriarch of the 
f*wefi; and ./iritHisr epi/topus. inter omnet epifeopos et princeps 
as epifeoporum, even, fays bis Majeily, as Peter was Pri/iccps Apof- 
*' toiorUm,” Examination of the feneme of church power laid down 
inbifitop Gtbfon's Godex, p. 2 a, 23^ where king James's PremoJ* 
iiiiion to the Apology for the oath of allegiance, edit,.1603, p. 4^ 
js cited. 
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in the episcopal college; they wouUl have it 
“ thought-necessary to hold communion with 
“ him, and -il’ow him a little canonical autho- 
“ rity e ver tlieai, as long as he will leave tjiem 
“ to prescribe tlie bounds of it. ^ye tairly say, 
“ we know of no authority he has in our realm? 
“ but for a6lual submission to him, they as lit- 
“ tie mind it as we do.”* _ 

This proposal is evidently calculated tO ac» 
c.ommodate the Sorbounists, with an expedient 
relative to their opinion of pur XXXVIIth. 
article of religion. His Grace had before gi¬ 
ven a reason why the Pope should have the pri¬ 
macy allowed him. That reason would not do 
for the Sorbonnists. His Grace therefore pr-o? 
poses to allow the primacy simply, and fo leave 
the reason in medio, which is going one consi¬ 
derable step farther in the concession, as it 
leaves a door open for those who at that time 
know of no authority the Pope had in this 
realm', to be better informed in due season, 
and to be taught, that the primacy being ad¬ 
mitted, the authority followed of course, as no 
reason appeared why it should not. 

Let us now proceed to examine, whether 
there are not some other hopeful approaches 
towards the Galileans,- which may justly be 
called concessions: 

“ There is nothing,-^’ says the Archbishop, 
“ in our liturgy, but what they allow of, save 
the single rubric relating to the eucharist.’T 


* Auihencic copies, No. X, 

+ Auihentic copies, No. VlII, 
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In lliat rubric it is declared, that by kneel¬ 
ing at the communion, “no adoration is in- 
“ tended or ought to be done, either unto the 
“ sacramental bread or wine, there bodily re- 
“ ceived, or unto any corporal presence of 
** Christ’s natural flesh and blood. For the 
“ sacramental bread and wine remain still in 
“ their very natural substances, and therefore 
“ m^y.not be adored (for that were idolatry to 
“ be abhorred of all faithful Christians.) And 
“ the natural body and blood of our Saviour 
“ Christ are ip heaven, and not here; it being 
** against the truth of Christ’s natural body, 
** to be at one time in more places than one.” 

bu Pin, in adapting the XXVIIIth article 
of religion to his scheme of union, will have 
it, “that the bread and wine are really changed 
“ into the body and blood of Christ.”* The 
consequence of which would be, that to adore 
the sacrament on the knees is no idolatry. 

Now it is plain, that without some conces¬ 
sion op the one side or the other, there could 
be no union with respeft to this article. It 
does not appear that the Frenchmen made, 
or were inclined to make, any : and whether 
^ybat follows is not a concessiop on the part of 
tbcArcbbisbop, let any indiflferentperson judge. 

“ Would they purge out of their [oflicesj 
‘'what is contrary to our [principles,] we might 
“ join in the public service with them, and yet 
“ leave one another in the free liberty of be- 
“ litving traiisubstantiation or not, so long as 
wc did not require any thing to be done by^ 


* Supplement, p. 29. 
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either in p'ursuance of that opinion.. The 
“ Lutherans do this very thing; many of them 
“ communicate, not only in prayers, but the 
“ communion, with us; and we never enquire 
“ whether they believe consubstantiatiotii or 
“ even pay any worship to Christ as present 
“ with the elements, so long as their outward 
** adlions are the same with our own, and they 
“ give no offence to any with their opinions.”* 

This is his Grace’s compromise, replete, as 
it should seem to me, with a sufticient quantity 
of concessions. 

1. It is conceded,- that the obnoxious rubric 
might be taken away, or at least considered as 
unworthy of any regard; the admission of per¬ 
sons who believe transubstantialion, to com¬ 
municate with those who do not believe it, 
being a plain concession, that the adoration of 
the elements is not idolatry. 

S. It is conceded, that the minister who 
consecrates the eiements may, with respeft to 
certain partakers, have a power to transubstan- 
tiate tl,iem. They who believe transubstanti- 
ation would not communicate but under that 
persuasion. If you disabuse then>, they will 
not communicate. If you do not, you admit 
that they form a right notion of the power of 
the ohiciating minister. 

y. It is conceded, that they who do not be¬ 
lieve transubstantiation, ».m\ who consequently 
communicate according to the pure uncor- 
niptcd institution of Christ, may coinmurvcate 
^ with idolaters. For whether the rubric remains 

f Auihemie copies, No. XII. p. 5"!. 
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or riot, the disbelievers of trafisubstantlation 
are firmly persuaded, that no change happens 
to the bread arid wine by any words pronoun¬ 
ced over thetri, and, consequently, that all 
who adore therri riiust be idolaters'. And whe-^ 
ther the Christian scriptures permit the abhor- 
rers of idols to have fellowship, in the same aft 
of worship,,with idolaters, is a question, which 
his Grace was, rip doubt, Very capable of an¬ 
swering. 

For my part, I do not believe, that when the 
author of The Confessional concluded, from 
the passage of Mosheim, as exhibited by Dr. 
Maclaine, that Archbishop Wake, in encoura¬ 
ging such a treaty^ must have made concessi¬ 
ons in favour of the grossest superstition and 
idolatry, he expefted to meet with so striking 
an instance of it as this. 

As to what is said of the Lutherans, suppo¬ 
sing the matter of faft to have been as the 
Archbishop represents it, the case of the Lu¬ 
theran is widely different from that of the pa- 

f )ist. Luther, it is true, at the beginning of 
lis.reformation, left it free for Christians to 
adore the elements in the sacrament, or not, 
according as they were or were not persuaded 
of the real .presence.* He adds, however, that 
supposing the real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament (which indeed was his own opinion) 
Christ was not there present for the purpose of 
being adored. 

At length,, in the year 1544, he abolished 
the elevation of the host, at the instance of the 

* Horpioian, Ilifl, Sacrament, part ii, p. 19. 
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landgrave of Hesse (according to Hospinian) 
as productive of an idolatrous adoration.* 

Some time before this, MelanCthoo had dc- 
claretf against any adoratiotl in the sacrament, 
but particularly against the as he called 

it.f And it was so well understood among 
the papists, in the year 1545, that the; Luthe-r 
rails had rejected the adoration of the sacra¬ 
ment, that Teutlebius, bishop of Hildersheini, 
compared them, upon that account, toMichal 
the daughter of Saul, who derided David for 
dancing before the ark.:^ 

There was indeed much perpjexity in the se¬ 
veral opinions which were advanced it those 
days among the lutherati doClors, concerning 
the terms, inclusion, affixion, Jerruininationt 
&c. made use of to account for what they call¬ 
ed the consubstantiation : and it must be own¬ 
ed, that, the real presence being once admit¬ 
ted, they were put to all their shifts to keep 
clear of adoration in the most obnoxious sense. i| 

• Hofpinian, Hill. Sacrament, p. 328, 320. 

4 Sacramenta paOa funt, lu rebus fumpitsadui atiud, Hnccnm 
ila fit, a(jdi non oportuit; aut fi addiiuV, non eft nefe* 

renda me®' •mnfhi, Hofp, Hift, Sacr, part ii. p. 296. 

J Adorationem facramenii, etiara cum circumgcllatur, exigits 
cUem latria qiise Chrifto przftanda eflet. Lutheranos, quid ift, 
recuranr, cum Micol filia Saulis comparat, Davideih ante arcam 
faltamein, deridente. Seckendorf. lib. iti. p. 551. 

. II De adoratione facramenii, invitum fe loqui dicit, ob immodef- 
lam hac de re difputationem} fcqui letamen profitetur Lutherum* 
Rejicit errorem {telvetiorum, qui prsefemiam realero credere nolint j 
iS^inde inter adorationem, irUernam feu fpirituaUm it enternam dif- 
tinguit, et de hac facrainento exhibenda przcepium divinum mctare' 
negat, cum (amen hxc fere Tola, abfque interni, in papatu ufurfatii . 
fit. Ubi vero interna adfit, externam quoque decenti rttu et mods 
fecututam efie nbn dubiuti—'inprobal auiem penitus, fi reveremia 
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Some of the modern lutheran clo6lors may 
possibly have talked in the same strain, and 
these may have had their disciples. There is 
some reason, however, to believe, that few of 
them have held the necessity of adoration of 
the consubstantiated elements, or indeed have 
praflised it in any degree.* But as I have had 

ilia ad panem aut vinum' reTeratur, qus^ foK CbriRo, quern invifibtlu 
ler, fed vere prarfentem effe credimus, debetur.— Circa ritum ado- 
raiionU frve veneraiidnis, genuflexionem, ut neceirariam, iron exigit, 
fuadet tamen. Seckendorf. I. iii. p. ^03. wbu gives us this paflage 
from a fermon of George Prince of Anhalt, delivered to his doitteftic* 
in 1544. 1 much (jueffidni whether, if the doftrine of this illuftrU 

ous preacher bad been eflablifhed as an article of religion, divines of 
(he church of England might not have been found, at fotne peri^xls, 
ready to fubferibe to it, ex tinimo. 

* In the year 1539 a forged writing was tranfiAitted to England, 
in the natfie of the German protehants, pretending that they were 
wavering with refpefl to many points of popery, with a view, as was 
fuppofed, of facilitating the palfitig of king Henry the eighth’s ffic 
articles, then in agitation. Among other things it was allcdged, that 
the Lutherans held the real prefence, nearly Upod the fame grounds 
that the papifts did. Upon which Seckendorf remarks, Addere 
buijfent rejeElum ejfe ab evangelicis dogma tranfnbllaniiailotiis, cum 
Omni fequela, inclufionis, circutngejlationis, et ADORAtiONis 
facramenti. Hift. I.uiheranifini, lib. Iii. p. sag. Whence one 
may conclude, that the adoration of the facraineni was nodofliine or 
prafiice in (he lutheran church in Seckendotf’s time.—Moflieim, 
in that chapter of his Eccledaillcal Hillury which contains an aov 
count of the lutheran church, mentions no particular opinions of any 
lutheran dofiors, or of any clafs of them, on the lubjcfl of the ado¬ 
ration of the facrament, or of any difference among them on that 
head, though fomething of that kind was hardly avoidable, and might 
perhaps be found in the dlfpute between the divines of Tubingen 
and Gieffen, particularly concerning the omniprefence.of theJleJh of 
Chrift, &c. Hift. Ecclef. p. 837, 838. edit. 1764. However, 
(hat etdoration due to the J'acramental elementt, was no dogma of 
Mriiheim himlelf, appears by what he fays, p. 475. Panem in S, 
Coentz ceUbratione confecratum, divinis hoiioribus, dogmate tran- 
fublUmiaiicnis ernari, nemo mirabitar. Which Dr, Maclaine 
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no opportunity of consulting the modern lU', 
theran writers on this article of their system, 

I can only suppose, that none of them have 
carried this matter farther than Melandthon, 
and the Prince of Anhalt, above cited have 
done : and if there should be such, I appre¬ 
hend their disciples would hardly communi¬ 
cate with the church of England. 

But let us suppose that some lutherans, per¬ 
suaded .that the elements ought to be adored 
by genuflexion, and ignorant of the terms of 
the rubric abovementioned, should have com¬ 
municated with the church of England, it must 
certainly have been on thq supposition, that 
the tenets of that church were the same with 
their own ; a supposition in which they would 
have some encouragement to persist, not only 
by observing the posture of the communicants, 
but by hearing some expressions in the public 
service, not altogether abhorrent of the doc¬ 
trine of the real presence. Not to mention, 
that though they should be aware of the rubric, 
tliey might be recommended to certain doftoes, 
nominally of the church of England, from 
whose writings they would be apt to gather, 
that the rubric was protestatio conira factum. 

tranilate] thus: “ It will not aftpear furprizing that the bread con* 
“ fecraied in the facrament of the Lord’s {upper, became the objefl 
“ of religious wordiip ; for this was the natural confeqitence of the 

Aionllrous doflrine of tranfubOantiaiion vol. I. p, 692. . This, 
1 think, is fufiicient to acquit the Lutheran doflors coniempoAry 
with Mofheim, from all fufpicion of allowing any religious worlhip 
to be due to the bread in the Euchariil, even as a confequence of the 
doflrine of confubliantiaiion. 


X 
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And Is it honourable, is it equitable to the 
church of England, to leave such people (as 
Dr. Wake is inclined to do) under such mis¬ 
takes ? is it not plainly sacrificing truth to 
peace ? 

Let us proceed in our enquiry after conces¬ 
sions. In the latin letter of archchbishop Wake 
dated‘May 1, 1719, (of which, by the'way, 
we have only an extracl) to Dr. Du Pin, that 
did not arrive till after the do6lor’s death, the 
folowing passage occurs : 

In dogmatibtiSt proiit a te candideproponim- 
tur, non admodum dissentimus : in regimine 
ccclesiastico, minus: in fundamentalibus, 
sive doctrinam,sive discipUnam spectemus, non 
OMNINO.* 

By turning back to Dr. Maclaine’s account 
of Du Pin’s Conimonitoriiim, we find the fol¬ 
lowing candid proposition at the very head of 
the rest: 

That, to the sufficiency of scripture, as con¬ 
taining (according to our sixth article) all 
things neccssar}' to salvation, we must add tra¬ 
dition, as an authentic, if not the sole inter¬ 
preter of scripture, M'ith respect to articles of 
faith ; for that is really the ineaning of these 
(not illustrating, as Dr. Maclaine has it, but) 
explicatory and confirming traditions, placed 
about the scriptures, as new guards, against 
(not gaiusayers, as Dr. Maclaine turns the 
Avonls, but) aliter sapientes; that is to say, 
against all who shall presume to think differ¬ 
ently from these q^autionary traditions.f And 

* Amhentic Copies, No, XV. 

f Suppiemenr, p. 28. 
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that tin's is Du Pin’s meaning, appears evident¬ 
ly from what he is rejjresented to say upon Ar¬ 
ticle XXI, viz. “ That every private man has 
“ not a right to rcje6l what he thinks contrary 
“ to scripture.”* 

This fundamental, in which Dr. Wake must 
he supposed to have agreed with Du Pin, being 
thus laid down, it would be cruel, greatly to 
dissent from those dogmata which depend upon 
these-traditions. 

Among these are Supererogation^ Infallible- 
lity. Purgatory, Indulgences, Image-worship, 
Saint-xvoi'ship, Transubstantiation, A Septe¬ 
nary of Sacraments, 8cc. concerning several 
of which, Du Pin is very cawdid/y content you 
shall take away the name, provided you will 
leave the thing. 

I hope I am not mistaken in calling the sixth 
article of the church of England, one of her 
fundamentals.'!' ^ *^0*- quite so clear in 

what follows. 

* Supplement, p, ag. . 

• 1 Uiuuid have no manner of fcruple on this head, if ihe reve¬ 
rend and learned Dr. Thomas Balouv, in a late fermon, bad 
not faid, that men confult feripture for what is not to be found 

in it: an accurate defeription of their rights and dutiesthat is 
to fay, of their religious rights and duties; for the doUnr immediate¬ 
ly diAinguiflies this kind of delujion, from that of going to ferip¬ 
ture to afeertain the particulars of their civil obligations, p. 4. A 
little after which, he tells us, It might well have been expeUed, 
tMhat the members of the Engtilh.church ihould have feen farther, 
<* and judged better: becaufe this church, even from its foisnda- 
“ tion, has been carefully inftrufled in thefe very points, by fonae 
tt of its ablefl defenders:” p. 4. This, I prefume, is meant of the 
itonageof the church; otherwife itis but,an odd circumilancein her 
cafe, that ihe (hould want inflruflion and defence at'one and the 
fame time, and that thefe very different provinces ihoujd be dele¬ 
gated to the fame men. It is faid, hovrever, fomewhere, on the 

X s 
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“ He [Du Pin] is less inclined to conces- 
“ sions on the XXXIst Article, and maintains, 
that the sacrifice of Christ is not only com- 
“ niemorated, but continued in the eucharist, 
“ and that every communicant offers him with 
the priest.”* 

It seems to be necessary to ascertain the de¬ 
part of tills Englilh church, that, “ it is not latofd for her to or- 
“ (lain ANY THING tohick is contrary to Go o'i word.” 
Whether this was advanced by any of thefe douik capacity men 
ill the charafler of Injtruttors or Defenders, one cannot be poft* 
tive. .1 am apt to think it might be in the guife of initruflors; for, 
if 1 am not miflaken, foine of ihofe who have appeared in the qua* 
llty of her defenders have, by the benefit of implication and diilinc* 
tion, frittered the plain meaning of this inftruflion quite away. Be 
that as it may, it (lands at prefent as part of the Englifli church’s 
public infiitution ; and the qurdion with me is, how we (hall judge 
of the church’s lawful right to ordain certain things, without con> 
fulling fcripture for an accurate defeription of what is, oris not, con* 
trary to the word of God ? I own, I have fome curiofiiy to know 
what Dr. Rutherforth would fay to all this, who hath derived the 
authority he afcribes to church governors in general, from an ap¬ 
pointment under Chrill, and appeals for particulars to Paul’s Inllruc- 
lions to Timothy and Tims, For If, according to Dr. Balgiiy, 
thedcripture does not teach, but only fuppofes the knowledge of a 
right to iinpofe fubfcription to human articles of religion, the Pro* 
felfor hath puzzled bimfelf to no purpofe to Gnd In the ik:red wri¬ 
tings, either the articles, or the mode of fubfcription, preferibed by 
St. Paul to Timothy and Titus. 1 am no leis concerned for my 
friend the Letter-writer, who is for erefUng his fyftem of church 
authority, after Grotius and Cafaubon, on the bafts of antiquity ; 
for equally peremptory is Drt Balguy, that the knwledge of anti¬ 
quity will contribute nothing towards refolving the variety of doubts 
and queftiuns that arife on the fubjcB of church authority from the 
barestvords of feripmre. Serioujly, it is a lanuiitabk cefe, that 
thefe venerable old pollure mailers ihould be ft degraded, at a time 
of life when it mull be fiippofed their joints are grown too fliff to 
ply to the coniurfions of this new cxercife. 

* Supplement; p. 30, 
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nomination under which this candid propoii* 
tion falls, before we go any fiirther. 

“ Du Pin,” says Dr. Maclaine, “ reduces 
“ tile controversy between the two churches 
“ to three heads, of Faith,—Rules 
and ceremonies of Ecclesiastical Discipline 
“ ~^and Moral Doctrine, or rules of practice? 
“ and these he treats, by entering into an ex- 
“ aniination of the XXXIX Articles of the 
“ Church of England,”* 

Now, I apprehend, the proposition concern¬ 
ing the continuation of the sacrifice of Christ 
in the eucjiaiist cannot be said to belong to 
either of the two latter lieads, and must conse¬ 
quently, in Du Phi’s estimation, fall under the 
first, as an Jr tide of Faith, 

Dr. Wake, in the Jatin passage cited from 
him above, distributes the points in contro¬ 
versy between the two churches, into Dogmata, 
Regimen Ecclesiasticum, and Fundamentalia, 
sive doctrina, sive .disciplinee. 

Perhaps it would be voohard upon his Grace 
to suppose that he classed the XXXIst Article 
under the head of fundamentals, for then he 
must be understood to have given it up to Du 
Pin without more ado. With the Archbishop’s 
second head it hath nothing to do. It remains 
that we suppose him to have considered it as 
one of the dogmata, concerning which there 
was some little difference between his Grace 
and his correspondent. 

The word AorM* in scripture, and in the'hiost 
approved Greek authors, generally signifies a 

f Supplement j p.e8. 
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"Decree, or a Laxc, ena6i«d by public autho¬ 
rity. In this light, perhaps, the Archbishop 
considered this XXXIst Article. And in this 
light one may consider the decrees of Trent, 
which Du Pin follows in holding the continua¬ 
tion of the sacrifice of Christ in the eucharist. 

Protestants, in general, have thought the 
doAriue of this XXXIst Article to be so ex¬ 
pressly contained in scripture, and the con¬ 
trary dogma of the papists so fraught with gross 
absurdities, and even impieties, that it can give 
no one pleasure but a zealous papist, to find 
an Archbishop of Canterbury, not much dif¬ 
fering from the council of Trent on this head. 
It may be alledged, that it does not appear his 
Grace ever came thoroughly into it, and only 
charitably made room for it, among other con¬ 
cessions, depending upon transubstantiation, 
above mentioned: and even so, forme, it may 
pass with the rest. 

What concessions his Grace made Avith re- 
spefl to Ecclesiastical Government, in allow- 
ing the Pope a Primacy of order, or of Place 
and Honour, ‘withoiit troubling himself about 
the reasons of it, hath been noticed above. And 
in fundamentals, no concessions were wanted 
on either side. In these, both the parties were 
perfe^ly agreed. 

When I first saw this full agreement in fun¬ 
damentals, between an Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury;,, as representative of the protestant church 
of England, and Dr. Du Pm, as factor for the 
popish Gallican church, I could not hut a little 
regret, that the defence of Dr. Wake sltould 
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be allotted to the learned translator of Chan¬ 
cellor Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. 

We read in this history, that Geo%e Calix- 
tus, an eminent lutheran divine, had some kind 
of pacification in his head, with respedt to the 
romanists, the lutherans, and the calvinists, 
to which Calixtus’s adversaries gave the tech-r 
jiical name of Syncretism. 

Mosheim says, in a note, that “ they who 
took this for a project of union with the pope 
“ and his church, were much mistaken, and 
judged rashly ; for that Calixtus publicly 
“ ly declared, that with the church or Rome, 
“ such as if then was, no concord or society 
“ could be entered into; and that whatever 
“ hopeth ere might be once of such agreement 
“ ment, it was all extinguished by tire thun- 
“ clerbolts of the council of Trent.” The his¬ 
torian, however, blames Calixtus for several 
things in his writings, and particularly for 
teaching, that, * ■* concerning the foundation 
“ of faith, therewas no dissension betxceen th& 
“ papists and the lutherans." And he wishes 
he had either wholly omitted this, or had ex¬ 
pressed it in more proper and agreeable terms. 

Calixtus, indeed,” he observes, “ constant- 
‘ ‘ ly held, that many things were laid upon 
“ this foundation of religion, by the papists 
“ and their adherents, which no good and 
“ wise man would embrace. And how much,” 
says he, “ this abates the ihvidiousness and 
“ turpitude of this opinion, is manifest/’* 

* Dicliur vulgo pacem cum Romano pontifice et ejus Emilia fu* 
aniTe, temere protfus. fublice enim pcofclTuaclt, cu« cccleil«Ra> 
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Two things here are more especially observ¬ 
able : 

1. Mo^ieim thought it necessary to acquit 
Calixtus of the charge of attempting an union 
with the church of Rome, by shewing, that 
Calixtus thought such union impracticable. 
He thought it a scandal to Calixtus to have 
such a project imputed to him. This may be 
gathered from what follows. For, 

2. He severely censures Calixtus for saying, 
that there was “ no dissension between the lu- 
“ therans and papists, as to the foundation of 
“ faith.” He thinks itan invidious and shame¬ 
ful opinion : and though he would have it 
thought (to save thetnedit of Calixtus as much 
as the case would bear) that this opinion was 
considerably qualified by what Calixtus had 
said elsewhere, yet that was but a qualification, 
“ which did not totally'discharge the invif 

niana, qualis mine eft niilliini a nobis concordiam et focieiaiem in irt 
pofte, et fi qiix olim fpes exiitll dii'cidii fanandi, earn omnein uiden- 

tini concilii fuiminibiis extinOam ei delciain elfe.- - Docuil qui* 

deni, de Jundamnio Jidci uos inter et pontificios, nihil eJIfe dijjenji- 
cnis: aique uliiiam boc aui prorfiis oinifiirel, aul verbis magis aptis 
ei opportuois cxprcirilTei! Ai idem (amen conftantilfime fenftt, 
fundaincuio lelig'onis a poiitificibus et eorum feflatoribus, plurima 
effc impofiia, quae nemo bonus ei fapiens receperil. Quod^uantiim 
delllius opinbmls invididti OirpiludiViedetrahai, manifeftuin eft.— 
Quid igiiur, dices, libi voliiit ? Primum illud; fi ficii poffei, ut ad 
cum ttaium revocareiur ecclcfia Romana, in quo prioribus quinque 
rei chriftianx Accuiis fuil, nihil habiiuros ampims ciir communiiatem 
ejus repudient proteftantes. Dcinde hoc; ex hodiernls eiiam Ponii- 
fici. Romani afTeclii—illos xternac falulis fpe prlvandos hand efle, 
iiec prd'Kasrelicis hubeodos, qui bona fide leneni, qn* a paremibds et 
magiftiis iradila acccpciant—meidoea fimpticiier cred)ni, qti* Sym- 
bolo Apollulprum condneniur, et ad Jefii Chrifti praeccpia vttam 
ponforroare ftudeapt. IHJI, Eccle/. p. 8a8,829. 
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tiiousness and the turpitude from the obnox¬ 
ious opinion. 

Dr. Maclaine hath translated this whole note 
(with what accuracy I shall not say) without 
finding the least fault with Mosheim; whom, 
to do justice to the dotlor’s impartiality, he 
does not spare when he thinks him in the 
wrong. 1 nave looked into the supplement, 
and cannot find any correction of this note; so 
that, I conclude, the doClor thought there was 
nothing blame worthy either in Mosheim’s de¬ 
fence or reprehension of Calixtus. 

Is it not then surprising, that the same learn¬ 
ed person should undertake the defence of Dr. 
Wake, who was much more faulty than Calix¬ 
tus in both these respeCts ? Dr. Wake actually 
promoted an union with the popish Gallican 
church, without being at all discouraged with 
the thunderings of Trent, or thinking an union 
impracticable oii that account. You will say, 
perhaps, that the Archbishop treated with a 
man who proposed the dogmata of the church 
of Rome with candour and moderation, lie 
that as it may, it was with a man who abode 
by the most obnoxious of them ; and whether 
Du Eih regarded the fulminations of Trent or 
no, Uiese are the dogmata of Trent, and from 
these, Dr. Wake says, he doth not greatly 
dissent. 

Dr. Wake roundly asserts, that he doth riot 
at all differ from Du Pin, on the head of fun¬ 
damentals, But Du Pin’s fundamental^ were 
the fundamentals of the church of Rome ; and 
I think, there is little reason to doubt but that 
Calixtus took his account of fundamentals from 
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as candid and moderate romanists as Du Pin. 
And yet we find not that Dr. Wake’s agreement 
■M'ith Du Pin is at all qualified with any such 
drjiwback, as w<ts thought by' Mosheim to di¬ 
minish the turpitude of Caiixtus’s opinion. 
How should it indeed, when Dr. Wake ex¬ 
tends his agreement with Du Pin to fundamen¬ 
tals of discipline a§ well as of doftrine?* 

Dr. Maclaine touches upon the intrepidity 
of the author of The Confessional; if he meant 
it by way of compUrnent, that author hath 
here an opportunity of returningitwithinterest. 

It hath been observed, that foreigners are 
often apt to incur grievous mistakes when they 
write about the affairs of Great Britain. I am 
persuaded. Dr. Maclaine would not have un¬ 
dertaken the defence of Archbishop Wake in 
this transaflion concerning an union with the 
Gallican church, had he known the Archbi¬ 
shop’s sentiments upon sonie particular points,f 

• Dr. Maclaine hath turned Molheim’s words, innti/ts and tur- 
pitudine, by the lefs criminous term, extravagance. It-is indeed of 
ho great conlequence to an englifii reader to know fo very cxaflly 
what Mofiteiiri thought of Caiixtus’s opinion; but it is neverthelefs 
of fome confequeiice in the prcfent talc, particularly to thofe who 
ihitik that the model of the Lutheran church is much near« that of 
the chill fli of Rome, than the model of the church of Enpand ; a 
circuitilknce by no ipeans favourable to our Archbifliop, if, upon the 
compaiifun, it fo turns out. 

+ Archbiftiop Wake, in bis controvetfy with Boffuct, made a 
remaikable conceflion, by which, however, 1 believe, not one in ten 
of thofe op whofe behalf he made it are difpolcd to abide. The 
ArchbiC;op, it feems, did not Icruple to declare, that, as to the ho^ 
nours due to the genuine relicks, of the Martyrs or Apoflles, no 
pTotepant soould ever refujt whatever the primitive churches paid 
to them. The praBice of ihefe primitive churches in this article, to 
which no proicftant would refufe to ^ontorm, u brought down Vy s 
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« 

of which, they from whom he had this infer 
mation concerning the projeft of union would 
not be the most forward to apprise him. lie 
bespeaks indeed our expectations of his impar¬ 
tiality, “ from his situation in life, which has 
“ placed him at a distance from the scenes of 
religious and ecclesiastical contention in 
“ England, and ciit him off from those perso- 
“ nal connexions that nourish the prejudices 
“ of party spirit more than many are aware 
“ of;” and he tells us, “ impartiality would 
“ be still more expeCted from the principles, 
were they known.”* 

Of Dr. Maclaine’s principles I pretend not 
to form any precarious conjectures ; or to make 
any other judgment of them than such as is 
fairly suggested by what he exhibits in his 
notes and appendixes, subjoined to his trans¬ 
lation of Mosheim’s history. But I must own, 
the intimation of his being cut off from perso- 
7ial connexions in this country would have had 


certain divine, much ftich a protrlfant as the Archbifhop, fo low as 
the year 350. JffoH Cabaljarther opined : p. 29, 30. ILuckily 
for the pruteilant caufe, this conceflion fell under the notice of the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Middleton; who, having given an account 
of the fraflice within the period named, goes on thus; “ After this 
“ view of the praflice, if we (hoiild beg our Archdeacon to inform 
“ us a little more precifely, what part a proteflant ought to a£l in this 
*' cafe ; whether, with the firft chriltians in the days of the Apoillett, 
** he ought to obferve a perfefl ihdifierence or neutrality about them, 
neither honouring them nor infuliing them , or, with the (irft chrif* 
“ tians after the Apollles, gather them up mith a religious care., 
“ scrap them up in Jilk or fine linen, depofit them in fac^ places, 
“ treat thein as the mojl precious jewels, and inejlimahle treafures 
“ of the chrdjlian church, he would flick, I dare fay, to his teat,'* 
&c, Remarks on the Jefuit Cabal, p. 122, 

* Supplement, p, 22, 
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more weight with me, if the patronage of an 
eminent English prelate had not been announ¬ 
ced so early as in the first page of his preface; 
and if there had not been the same topics, au¬ 
thorities, reasonings, and deductions, withre- 
speft to the defence of Archbishop Wake, in 
his third appendix, that are made use of by the 
Letter-writer so lately dismissed, on the same 
subjedl. And if we may not judge of hisprinci- 
ples by the common rule of noscitiir ex sociis, 
hecannotdohimself more credit with the friends 
of Christian liberty, and Christian simplicity, 
than to make it known that his agreement with 
these gentlemen is only occasional and tempo¬ 
rary, when and where his own defence and his 
own estimation make it necessary to adopt such 
parts of their several systems, as pro ip/ce 
may be for his purpose. 

It now appears, that he did not know that 
part of the English history relating to these 
transactions of Dr. Wake with the French di¬ 
vines of the Sorbonne, so well as Mosheim did. 
Dr. Maclaine did not know English anecdotes 
so well, in other instances.* And though the 

• Motlieim had faid ihil Marthi SeidtUtis Chris. 

makpro Meffia haberi ; vermii (Jus munus inUrpretatwne 
i(gis naturas, culpa Iwminum ve/uMunter obfeurata, vu ice ton* 
tintri. ‘ And lie added in ilie end of the paragraph, ft ea demas 
qua dt Mcjfa docuit, cetera multis intef Anglos, Batavos, aliosqut 
popvlos hodie vehementer arrident: p. 843. So far as ibis related 
to the EngiiCh, it was fu£iciently intelligible to Engliflimen, and 
pariiciilaV^ to thofe who had read Bishop Warburton's juil repre. 
tienfions of the writers who hold this opinion. Which made it 
TCiy. furpriring, that Dr, Maclaine, in hk note upon ^his paflage, 
should be at a lofs 10 know what Or. Mosheim meant by this inli. 
nuaiion } and that he should fuppofeit to have been thrown out ii\ 
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author of the Confessional, when first he made 
his remarks on the passage of Moshcim, knevy 
perhaps as little of that particular transaftioii 
as Dr. Maclaine did when he translated it, yet 
he certainly knew' particulars of Archbishop 
Wake’s chara6ler, which would keep him, and 
a great many mofe, from staring, upon theif 
meeting with this account in Moshcim.Though 
the same persons may vety possibly stare suf¬ 
ficiently to find the correspondence published 
in this supplement, brought as a proof that 
Archbishop Wake neither formed theprojeftof 
an union with the Gallican church, nor was 
at all disposed to make any concessions in or¬ 
der to bring it about. 

By looking into the Confessional, Dr. Mac¬ 
laine became acquainted with Archbishop 
Wake’s opposition to the repeal of the Schism 
Bill. But instead of applying this information 
to the very natural purpose of accounting for 
that transadlion with the Gallican divines, 
which, as it was mentioned by Mosheim, had 
surprised and perplexed him, he unluckily ap¬ 
plied to a learned and worthy clergyman of tne 
church of England (whose interest it happened 

a fit of ill humour: vol. II. p. 4'y2. By the time the learned trans¬ 
lator had prepared bU fecondedition, he had got better information, 
and perhaps (if one might venture to calculate probabilities) by his 
pcrfonal connexions in this ifland. And therefore, iff might have 
advifed hiffl,he (hould have ordered the note in the firft edition to be 
abfolutely expunged ; and not have correfled it by adding j proba¬ 
ble conjeffure, with refpefl to what he certainlv knew^ be the 
truth ; and then putting his former reproof to the account of Mo* 
llieim’s “ want of precifion," which, whatever it might be in other 
ioflancesjwas alTufedly not hU failing in thitScc Supplement, p. yS.* 
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to be to gloss over Archbishop Wake’s princi* 
pies and conduct, with the best possible var¬ 
nish that could be had) for an explanation of 
this unlooked for instance of his Grace’s ca¬ 
tholic spirit. 

If the writer of tlie Three Letters to the au¬ 
thor of the Confessional had not concealed his 
name, we might have known who this worthy 
and learned clergyman was to whom Ur. Ma¬ 
claine applied on this occasion ; for the very 

same account of Archbishop Wake’s reasons tor 
opposing thd repeal of the Schism Bill that ap¬ 
pears in the p. .38, is given in the 

first of these three letters, p. 87, and in the 
very same words, without tlic least intimation 
that the Letter-writer had his account at second 
hand. 

Had Dr. Maclaine consulted almost any of 
our historians, he M’ould liave found that a 
little before the bill for repealing the act for 
preventing the groxeth of schism was brought 
into the house of Lords,* which was December 
13, J718, the dissenters had resumed their con¬ 
sultations, how they might be relieved from 
the hardships laid upon them, not only by the 
occasional and schism hills, but likewise by the 
sacramental test.* 

These consultations, and the disposition of 
some principal persons among the clergy, as 
well as in the ministry, to afford them the re¬ 
lief they solicited, could be no secrets to the 
Archbishop: and may serve for a comment ou 

. * See Tindat’s Continuation of Rapin,. 8vo, 1758, vol, V’II« 

p. S43, 244 < 
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that passage with which he begins his letter to 
IMr. Beauvoir, dated October 8, 1718. “What- 
“ ever,” says his Grace, “be the consequence 
“ of our corresponding with theSorbonne do_c- 
“ tors about matters of religion, the piiesent 
“situation of our affairs plainly seems 
“ TO make it necessary for us so to 
“ do.”* Undoubtedly by way of providing a 
balance against the pernicious machinations of 
these schismatics and their abettors. I own, 
there is an air of mystery in the Archbishop’s 
expressions; but what else can they meau.^ 
What other situation of our affairs at that time 
■was it, that could require this correspondence 
Avith the doctors of the Sorbonne, much less 
that could make it necessary for us. Had any 
thing else happened between August 30 and 
0<5lober 8, to bring on this necessity all at 
once? Can the Letter-writer, canDr. Maclaine, 
clear up this matter to the public? If they can, 
is it for the credit of their cause to leave us in. 
the dark? If they cannot, arc they weak enough 
to suppose that men of sense will not n^ake 
very interesting reflexions on so remarkable a 
coincidence, that at the very time an Archbi¬ 
shop of Canterbury was endeavouring to ex¬ 
clude the protestant dissenters of his own coun¬ 
try from the equitable privileges of english- 
inen and Christians, which several, even of the 
•piscopal bench, desired to have secured to 
them, his Grace was carrying on a corr^pon- 
dcnce about matters of religion with OTrtain 


f Aiuhcntic Copies; No# IV. 
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tlo6lors of the Sorbonne, in ortler to an union 
with the popish Galilean church? 

The Letter-writer, to do him justice, never 
leaves matters short at a pinch, lie undertakes 
to give Dr. Maclaine an account of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s reasons for opposing the repeal of the 
schism bill; in doing of which, it seems to me 
that he hath imposed upon the Doctor, and 
hath caused him to retail a falsehood to the 
world, as he himself had done before. Ob¬ 
serve, I say, soit seems to -me.het us hear him. 

“ Archbishop Wake’s obje(Iion to the repeal 
“ of the schism a6t was founded on this con- 
“ sideration onli/, that such a repeal was need- 
“ less, as no use had been made, or was likely 
*' to be made, of that ad.” 

I liave seen several accounts of Archbishop 
Wake’s objedions to this repeal, but from none 
of them could I ever learn that the Archbishop 
“ said, no use was likely to be niade of the schism 
“ ad. They all stop” at that reason given by 
“ the Archbishop, that no advantage had 
“ been taken of it against the dissenters, ever 
‘'since it had been made.” 

It had been indcetl most absunl for his Grace 
to have said no use was likely to be made of it 
for the future, when, according to the Letter- 
writer, “he had observed a sort of spirit in 
“ the dissenters and others, which made him 
“ afraid, that from the repeal of the other ad, 
“ (viz, that against occasional conformity) 
“ coikiderable damage might follow to the 
“ church over which he presided.”* And in 


* Supplement, p. 38. 
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such a case, can it be supposed so vigilant a 
champion of the church would not have used 
the arms he had in his hands against the dama* 
gers ? 

The Archbishop of York (Sir William Dawes) 
seconded his brother of Canterbury; and his 
reason was, that “thedissenters were never to 
“be gained by indulgence.” Was it likely 
that no use would be made of an a61:, which 
was endealroured to be perpetuated for the pur¬ 
pose of gaining the dissenters by severity ? 

Hence I conclude, that the words, or was 
likely to be mxide, are the interpolation of the 
Letter-writer, who is for securing to Archbi¬ 
shop Wake the chara^er of tnoderatiou, at the 
expence of his common sense. 

“ It does not appear,” says Dr, Maclaine, 
“ that the dissenters in England made to the 
** Archbishop any proposals relative to an union 
“ with the established church.”* * 

It would have been marvellous if they had, 
when they knew him to be so zealously dis¬ 
posed to cut tliem off from the common rights 
of protestants and of Christians. 

“ Or,” he goes on, “ that he made anypro- 
** posals to them on that head. ” 

No; he rather chose to negotiate with the 
divines of the popish Gallican church. In ex¬ 
cuse for this shyness of the Arclibishop towards 
the dissenters. Dr. Maclaine pleads the vio¬ 
lence of some of the dissenters of those times,, 
and the sort of spirit they shewed, mePAcing 
the damage of the church.f ■ 


* supplement, p, 37 . 
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We desire, either that this violence, and this 
damaging spirit of the dissenters of those times, 
may be proved upon them by particular fa6ls, 
or that Ur. Maclaine will ingenuously confess 
(what is certainly the truth of the case) that 
he has been imposed upon by vague accusati¬ 
ons, and invidious misrepresentations, commu¬ 
nicated to him by such worthy and learned per¬ 
sons as the Letter-writer and company. 

To balance this narrow and unsociable spi¬ 
rit of the Archbishop towards our domestic 
dissenters, Df. Maclaine mentions his Grace’s 
** holding an extensive correspondence with 
** the [anti-episcopal] protestants abroad, and 
“ that of the most friendly sort.” 

What was all that to those who were hurt by 
his unfriendliness at home, where only he had 
the power to hurt any one? what was it to the 
foreign protestants, whether he was friendly or 
unfriendly to them? 

A great parade however is made at the end 
of this Supplement, with some extracts of the 
Archbishop’s letters to foreign divines, upon 
v'bich several striking remarks might be made, 
if it was worth the while. One particular I 
cannot help remarking, as it seems to bear a 
little hard upon his Grace’s sincerity. 

The last words of the.eJctradts from one of 
his letters to professor Turretin, are these: 

O quantum potuit insana ipt^xvncc ! Ik in ali- 
orum conscientias, quam qmnes verbis rejicimus, 
pleri^ue re exerere cupirnus, dominandi libido ! 
Benedictus Deus qui alium plerumoue, in 

woe NOSTRO ORBE AlJiMUM INDIDERtX 1* 
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This letter bears date December 1, 1718, 
aiiH could hardly have reached professor Tur- 
retin’s hands before this very prelate, who 
blesses God so devoutly, that there wds so little 
of the spirit of domineering over men's consci- 
ences in England, did liis utmost, in conjunc¬ 
tion with such names as Dawes, Atterbury, 
Gastrel, Smallridge, &c. to perpetuate a law, 
•which tended to deprive parents of the natural 
right of educating their oxvn children. —Parents, 
of the very same religious profession with Dr. 
Turretin to whom he was writing this solemn 
thanksgiving!—Docs not this solemn benedic¬ 
tion, contrasted with his Grace’s practice, put 
one in mind of our Letter-writer’s devout eja¬ 
culations, interspersed so cojtnmodiously with 
his abuses of the author of 2'he Con/cssional, 
all through his pamphlet. f 

But since Dr. Maclaine has brought us into 
the department of his Grace’s correspondence 
with foreign protestant divines, I hope he will 
give me leave to exhibit one more specimen of 
it, of which he hath not given us the least hint, 
though probably, or possibly, it may not have 
entirely escaped his researches. 

We have seen above, that, according to Dr. 
Maclaine’s learned and worthy clergyman, to 
wit, the Letter-writer, it was not the spirit 
shewn by the dissenters only, but by the dis- 
.senters and others, that gave the good Arch¬ 
bishop his fears, that the church might be con¬ 
siderably damaged, in case the schism-bill 
should be. repealed. 

YS 
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Now who were these others? evidently mem¬ 
bers of the established church;—some of those 
false brethren, it is like,* among whom poor 
Sacheverel had been in perils some few years 
before^ In one word, a set of honest and emi¬ 
nent laymen and divines, who, perfeftly sen¬ 
sible to what an alarming crisis the divinity of 
the late reign had brou^t the protestant suc¬ 
cession, and with it the civil and religious li¬ 
berties of this Country, set themselves to open 
the eyes of the deluded people, and to give 
them juster sentiments-of the Christian reUgi- 
on, .in opposition to the extravagant notions 
of hierarchical power, vested in the governors 
of the established church, with which they had 
been besotted. 

Among the foremost of these was Dr. Ben¬ 
jamin Hoadly, bishop of Bangor ; who not 
only “held the occasional z.viA schism a6ls to 
“ be persecuting laws, which were not to be 
'‘justified by the plea of self-defence and self¬ 
-preservation, any more than the persecution 
“ of the Christians by the heathens, or the po- 
“ pish inquisition,*’ but likewise attacked the 
Corporation and test afts, by shewing at large, 
“ the unreasonableness and ill policy of impo* 
“ sing religious tests, as a qualification for ci- 
“ vil and military employments, as abridging 
“ men of their natural rights, depriving the 

- state of the service of many of its best sub- 
“jefts, and exposing its most sacred instituti- 
“ ons and ordinances, to be abused by profane 

— am^ irreligious persons.” To which he ad¬ 
ded, that, “as to the power of which some 
“■clergymen appeared so fofid and so jealous, 
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he owned that the desire of power and riches 
is natural to all men; but that he had learned 
both from reason and the gospel, that this 
*' desire must keep within due bounds, and 
“ not entrench upon the rights and liberties 
of our fellow-creatures and countrymen.” 
An eulogist of Archbishop Wake, from whom 
I take tlie foregoing particulars, * observes, 
that “ this was fiy 'mg full in the face of the 
“Archbishop,” who, we are to suppose, was of 
pontrary sentiments, and who it seems had 
been highly provoked before, by bishop Jioad- 
ly’s sermon on The Nature of the Kingdom 
of Christ, in which he had made it appear, that 
to impose taws upon the sulnefts of this king¬ 
dom, relating to matters of salvation, which 
Christ had not mentioned, was encroaching 
Vpon his legislative authority, and utterly un¬ 
warrantable. 

The Archbishop, sufficiently irritated by 
these doings, would no doubt have exercised 
ecclesiastical discipline upon this false brother, 
had the times been favourable, and had not the 
patriots qf those days found it necessary to 
cherish these liberal and Christian principles, 
in order to oppose the rebellious spirit of those 
times, fomented by the narrow, tyrannical sys¬ 
tem of high-church bigots,' and adherents of 
the Stuart-race, on the presuniption of a divine 
right of succession, ana the infallibility pf the 
doctrines of the church, among which they rec¬ 
koned passive obedience, and non-resistance. 
His Grace, being prevented by theffe cir- 

* Biog, Brit. Wake, Rem. [LJ; 
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cumstatices from mortifying these heretics at 
home, determined to take some satisfaction of 
them, by making known his griefs to thepro- 
testants abroad; which he did in a letter to the 
superintendant of the church of Zurich in 
Switzerland, wherein he gives a free vent 
to his indignation, as may be seen in a copy 
of the letter itself exhibited in the margin, 
by way of supplement to the authentic copies 
of the correspondence of this eminent prelate, 
with which Dr. Maclaine hath favoured the 
public,* 

* Eeclclia Anglicana divifionibut pernipia ell ct fchifinatibua 
divifa. To( ac tarn variis Hominum ab ipfiiis facria fete fegregan- 
iitim generibus confufa, ut nullis propriis nominibus vel ipli <e di(- 
linguere valcant vet aliis defcribere. Atque utinam etiam hoc uili- 
mum nobis querelae argumeiitum elfec! Sed impleri oportet (^nx. 
pumque fpintus Dei olim fuuira praedi\il; adeu et inter nos ipl'os 
exfurrexerunt viti loqiientes perverta. Et quid dico, viri ? Immo 
rASTORES, F.PISCOPI ipfi manibus Ecciefiam diruun', in qii& 
minillrant; ad ciijus doflrinam, piiiriA fabferipfere; quibns defenno 
Ecclerix commilla, quorum munus eft invigilare contra hofles ejuS| 
eofqne gro ineritis, redarguere, compefeere, punire. Etiam hi 
iilius EccleCse au^loritaiem iabefaftare nitiintur, pro qua non tantiim 
certate, verum, ft resita punularei, etiam moridebuerint. Qux tint 
horuip Novaturnm placiiaex duobus nuperis feriptis Gatlicolermune 
libellisaliqiiaienus difeernere vateatis. Uno hie verbo dixilFe fuffi. 
ciat, his bominibus omnes Fidet ponfefliones, omnes Articiilorum 
fubfcripiiones animiius ditplicerc.* Velie eos liberiatem, feu verius 
llccniiam omnibus concedi quxeunque hbuerit non tantum credendi, 
fed dicendi, feribendi, prxclicandi, etiam fi Gratia Spiritus fanfli, 
Cbi :iii Divinitas alia omnia religionis nultrx principia niaxime fun* 
damentali exindc foreot evertenda. Quis haec ChriflUnns, de ho« 
minibus, nomine faliem, Clnifianis, dici non obllupefcat! Quit 
non doieat hiijulmudi xvVv; firifti! non tantum non ab Ovili longe ar* 
ceri, verum vtiani iiiira ipfa ccclcfiae pomoeria recipi ? ad honores, 
ad ofli^ ad gubernacula cins admilti ? At vero ila fe res liabet. 
Dnin ad ea qux liirr hiijiis I'ecuii, iinice refpicimus, prorfum obfivif. 
ciinur eortini qux ad alter... i (peltlanl. El quia horum hominum 
tnlerantiact promotiu.!.* quioain fe popult favorem conciliaturos fpe- 
lani, q'libus id unice cordi, ut in ibis fefe digniiatibus et poteotia 
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In this letter, his Grace accuses certain bi¬ 
shops and pastors of the churchof England, of 

tueantiir, parum curant quid de Ecclefii, de fide, de religione, de 
ipfo dcnique Jefu Chriflo, ejufqvie veritate eveniat. Ignofcas, vir 
fpeSardfime, fi, dum juilo aninii dolori indulgeam, indignationem 
tneam contra hofce religionis nofirae inimicos, paulo afperius q lam 
pro more meo exprefferim. Reuui me piicarem proditm fidei, ft non 
his hareiicis, quavis occafione oblaia, anathema dixerim. - — 
I tranfcribe this from the firft volume of acolleflion of Trafts.by the 
late John Trenchard, Efq. and Thomas Gordon, Efq. the latter of 
whom hath made fome flirewd remarks upon i$, and hath contraflid 
fome particulars in it, with his Grace’s fentiroents, or rather perhaps 
expremons, in his Defence nf the Expoftion of the DoElrint of the 
church of England, and in his Sermon, Nov. 5, 1699, in which 
he hath fpoken with fuificient clearnefs in favour of every man's 
right of judging for himftlf, in matters of faith, alledging, in the 
Defence, that, “if a man be evidently convinced, iippn the bell en. 
“ quiry he can make, that his particular belief is founded upon the 
“ woid of Goil, and that of the church is not, he is obliged to fupport 
“ and adhere to his own belief, in oppofition to that of the church 
and in his Sermon, “ that the right of examining what is propofed to 
us in matters of religion is not any fpecial privilege of the pallors 
“ or governors of the church, but is the common right and duty of 
all chriQians whatfoever.” Cordon, having got the Archbimop 
to this advantage, fails not to make ufe of it in expofing his inconfif- 
tency, in fo bitterly reviling bilhop Hoadly and his partizans, for 
the fame dofltinc which he himfelf had taught fome years before. 
The compiler of Archbilhop Wake’s article in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica is of opinion, ihgt Gordon had ill fuccels in forming this 
contrail, and inferring from it a change in the Archbilhop’s princi¬ 
ples, “ for want of dillinguilhing between a licentious and malevo- 
lent, and a liberal, ingenuous inquiry.” So that it feems, accor¬ 
ding to this biographer, the inquiry alTerted and recommended by bi¬ 
lhop Hoadly was of the licentious, malevolent kind, and that by bi- 
Ihop Wake of the liberal, ingenuous fort. If one were to alk him, 
how fo ? and bis mailers would let him fpeak out, the uplhot would 
be, that the licentious, ipalevolent inquiry would always end in depre¬ 
ciating church authority, and the liberal, ingenuous one always in 
fubmiiiing to it. And this reminds me of another difliiifl^n, of our 
ingenuous biographer. In the year 1721, Archbilhop M^ke joined 
the Earl of Nottingham in preparing |a 4 ..bringing into parliament a 
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demolishing the church with their own hands ; 
and, instead of watching over her, confuting, 

bill, enafling a new lett againli the Aiian herefy, Wbifton, in ^ 
letter he wrote to hit Grace on this occafion, called this an attempt to 
introduce an holy inquifiiion into the church of England, and up¬ 
braided his Grace, with changing bis note in promoting an aft for 
puniihing the defenders of certain opinions, before thofe opinions 
were examined, in 1721, which opinions he had confented. in 1712, 
ought to be examined before they were condemned.Memoirs, t‘^49, 
p. 257. “ The anfwer to this, fays the biographer, is very obvious, 
“ viz. the increafe ^ thefe heretical dpflrmesftnce 1712, made iti 
“ his Grace’s opiniw, (harper ways of proceeding againA them 
“ proper in tnai."—But what had the increafe of thofe opi¬ 
nions to do with the punifliment of them, fince, for want of ex- 
amtnaiion, it was equally uncertain in 1721 as in 1712, whether 
they were true or falfe ? The Aupidity of thefe fayings of the arch- 
bifliop’s is not half fo lamentable as the partiality of them. There is 
nothing more detrtmenlal to the tntetefts of tmth and liberty,than this 
fillv deference to great names in a voluminous hiRorical work, from 
which poAerity istotake examples of right and wrong, in matters of 
the iitiioU iroportance.Antkoiiy Wood was a notorious tranfgreAor this 
way ; but the man was known, and the world feafunably apprized to 
whom, for what reafons,and from what prejudices, his encomiums and 
his abufes wtre lefpeflively dirc^ed. In this Biographia the fame 
fpirit prevails in too many inAani^es, with this aggravation, that you 
have tio opportunity of inquiring into the piinciples, views, and 
connexions of the namelefs retailer, -By good luck, however, that 
happens nut to be the cafe with rcfpefl to the compiler of archbiAiop 
Wake’s article in this work. He has furniQieil materials himfel^ 
whereby to afceriain his identity. At page 104, of iheSupplement 
to the Biographia, and in the laA remark upon the article Hoct 
[[Sir JohnJ, the Biographer informs us, that he was the perfoh 
who publilhed a certain letter from Sir Thomas Hanmer to Dr. 
Jofeph Smith, the caRration of which from the Biographia Brittaif 
nica he aferibes, y<iKr facon, toihe procurement ofa right reverend 
prelate, whofe name he there mentions. The Rgnature at the foot 
of Sir John Holi’s Article is the Letter P;4he fame which is at the 
end of Atchbilhop Wake's article ; a plain proof that both ariiclea 
were drawn up by the fame hand; even by the author of a quarto 
pamphlet^ publiAied in 1.763, exhibiting an authentic copy of the' 
caArated letter above menuooed, with a number of aoecdota there- 
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restraining and punishing her adversaries, of 
endeavouring to weaken and undermine her 
authority, for which they not only ought to 
contend, but, even if need were, to lay down 
their lives.—He calls them innovators, and 
says, they are disaffeded to all confessions of 

vnto belonging. In t^at pamphlet thjS author gives himfelFtlie hu* 
palliating title of a poor penitent thief. The circiimftance which 
gives occafion to thaf lignaiure, is remembered by more than the Bi« 
thop of Briftol. And though no man has a right to call in <jupflion 
the fincerity of another man’s penitence, or to upbraid him with the 
fault for which be exprefles it, yet, it is well known, that when 
one, in that predicament, fets himfeif up for an evidence, the ad< 
vetfe parly will of courfe bring formpr conviflions in abatement of 
his competency and credibility, and that exceptions of that .kind have 
been admitted before the moll folemn tribunals. Our Biographer, 
in the pamphlet of 1763, once more makes the amende honorably 
anent the pilfering of Sir Thomas Hanmer's Letter, and dexterous¬ 
ly enough exculpates himfelf, by throwing the guilt upon The Ac- 
cejfary before the FaB : leaving us however to conclude, that ho 
himfelt' was too apt to be biafled by undue influence. Weohjef^ 
therefore to Mr. P's teflimony on the behalf of Archbilhop Wake, 
the rather bccaufe we find him at hrs ca&rating tricks again in that 
very volume, in the article Butler [Joseph], 
p. 20, by finking upon us, in his account of Bilhop Butler’s works, 
a remarkable charge, pnbliihed in 1752, "We learn froiii his mar¬ 
ginal references annexed to that article, that he had feveral patticulart 
communicated to him by the late mofl reverend ArchbilbopoPCan- 
terbury, who fupplicd him with the account he gives ofhis Grace’s 
intimate connexions with Bilhop Butler. Shall we fay that bit 
Grace was ignorant that fitch a charge was extant ? or {hall we lup- 
pofe there might be here likewife an Accejfary before ifte Fad t 
To be plain, there is rralon to believe that our Biographer had fume 
ofhis materials for the Artick, W^e [William j, from Lam- 
beth houfe, and might, if his informers bad fo pleafed, baye fairly 
told us the whole truth concerning the Sorbonne correfpondence, 
without putting the author of the Confeflional to the trouble of draw¬ 
ing jt from the Letter-writer and Dr. Maclaine, by gtedi^s diflll- 
Ution. 
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faith and subscriptions to articles.—That they 
are for having liberty granted to all, not only 
to believe, but likewise to speak,’write, preach 
whatsoever they please, even though the grace 
of the Holy Spirit, the divinity of Christ, and 
every other principle of our religion were 
thereby to be overturned.—He calls them grie¬ 
vous ri’vlves, Avhich are not only not driven 
from tile sheepfold, but are entertained w'ithin 
the very enclosures of the church. This gives 
him an opportunity of falling foul upon the 
statesmen of that time,’ who, thinking to in¬ 
gratiate themselves with the people by the to¬ 
leration and promotion of such men, and be¬ 
ing concerned for nothing but the preservation 
of their own dignity and power, have no man¬ 
ner of concern what becomes of the church, 
of the faith, of religion, or, inarvord, of Jesus 
Christ himself. And lie concludes with assu¬ 
ring his correspondent, “that he should think 
“ himself guilty of betraying the faith, if he 
“ did not, upon every occasion given, pro- 
“ iiounce anatlrema against these heretics.” 

Such anathema however never was pronoun¬ 
ced” by his Grace against these heretics, that 
we know of. It uould be trifling contempti¬ 
bly to say, that no occasion was ever offered 
for it; since, if his Grace’s representation is 
true, occ.asions for such denunciations must 
have occurred every •■day.* 

• It feems, th's wicked race of church demo/ijfiers did not ex¬ 
pire with Bifliop lloadly. The vigilant Dr. Balguy hath difeover- 
ed a perV.cioiis remnant of them, who are very proper objefls of de¬ 
privation. “ A clafs of men, to whom the plea of compalTion,'* 
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T dare say, if Dr. Maclaine had been awrne 
of this part of his Grace’s correspondence with 
foreign protestants, he would once more have 
applied to his friend, the learned and worthy 

which he is willing to allow, in Tome cafes, will not extend ; (hole 
he means, “ who without any pretence to itifpiraiion, live in open 
war with, the national church, with that very church of which 
they profefs ihemfelves miniflers, and whofe wages they continue 
t* to take, though inaffual fervice againft her.” Sermon, February 
12, 1769, p. 20. Who does not fee in this defcription, the fea¬ 
tures of liifliop Iloadly, as as they were painted by the Committee 
of Convocation, in 1717 f who, in their language, “ having full 
“ rendered odious her afls of utiiformity, and articles of reli- 
“ ligion, which were her main fence and fecuriiy, reduced the 
“ church to the deplorable Hate of having no governors, no cenfurcs 
“ over the cunducl of men in matters of religion, and exci’iJing 
“ the temporal powers from any right to encourage true religion, 
“ or lodifcouraga the contrary.” Report, p. 12, 13. AnJthiis 
likewife Archbifhop Wake delicribcs him and his party. ” Biflinpt 
“ and pallors, who demoliflicd the cliiirch with (heir own hands, 
“ the very church in which they miiiifter.” Indeed neither the 
Committee nor Arehbilhop Wake touch upon the aggravation of 
the Bilhop of Bangor’s taking the church’s wages. And it had 
been as well if Dr, Balguy had not mentioned it. Beraufe, if I 
remember right, the hook of Alliance, on which the Doclor confers 
fo juft an encomium in the only marginal note in his fermon, tjuiie 
fpoils the pretty antilhcfis between aiagcs and fervice, by infot tiling 
us, that it is the fate, and not the church, that pays ihefe mit^reanis 
their wages. “ Whether,” continues Dr. Balguy, “ ihisconduft 
“ proceed from a tliflike to all cftablilhmciits, or from a defire of 
“ erefling a new one on the ruins of that which fubfifts at prefent, 
“ in either cafe, it is contrary to the inoft evident principles of juf- 
“ lice and honour.” Sermon, p. 20. This is decifivc, and fti ikes 
pinch deeper than even the Commitiee above mentioned vcntiiredio 
go, after a pretty long (peciBcation of the Bifhop of Baijgor’s 
crimes. “ How his Lordfhip, fay they, can, cotififtemly with 
“ thefe opinions, make good his foleinii pronjile, made at hi • con- 
“ fccratloii, to be ready, See. and how lie can exceicilc tit'- high 
“ office iiilrufted to him in the rliurch ; r>r convey orders to 
“ others, are diffictiltie", which himfetf only can rcfolve.” Re¬ 
port, p. 9. But Dr. Balguy, we fee, can reiolve difficulties of 
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clergyman,- for a reason why his Grace chose 
thus to complain of and accuse his brethren to 
the Presbyterian church of Zurich, where they 
had no opportunity ofansweringfor themselves, 
and to wlijch they were not, answerable, if an 
Opportunity had offered, rather than exercise 
his anathemas upon them at home, in conse¬ 
quence of his presiding in the church which 
they thus grievously damaged ? Did this un¬ 
derhand scolding in a foreign country, and 
amon^ non-episcopal se&avies, become the pre¬ 
late ot the first see in England, who believed 
that “ the prerogatives of an Archbishop of 
“ Canterbury are greater than those of all the 
“Archbishops in France ?”* Did he believe tliis 
conduft would do him any honour when it came 
to he known in Great Britain ; or did he not 
rather hope it would never enter into the heads 

ihc very fanjc fori, upon more (lender data. However, the Gom- 

miitee men had a great mind to know how the Bithnp would get 
over ihete difficulties; and therefore “ hiimbly hoped his Grace 
“ and their Lordfliips would think it proper tacaH for the expli- 
“ cation.’* Which, however, they never did, to ilie great grief 
of the committee men, and of many an honeft hearty churchman in 
fucceeding timet, who would have been right glad to have feen this 
flrange biffiopftrippedofhis-lawn. But the yiews o( puny mortals 
are extremely (hort. Hoyv much better bat it been for the church 
that he was fpated P Since, had he been deprived in tiiofe early 
days, he would not have had the A—d—~ry of W——eh——r 
to difpofe of. ' 

. . Havtyov, ey« 9 

Could you on THIS fair mountain leave to feed. 

And batten on this moored—- - . What judgnuflt 

Would jitp from t ft is to this ? 

A thing that is not tuentieth part the tytke 
Of your precedent Lord. 

• Authentic Copies, No. 3 ?. 
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of the pastors of Zurich, to reckon the commu¬ 
nication of his Grace's griefs, among the be¬ 
nefits Conferred upon their church ?* 

And now, what Can be the great oCcasioa 
of offence given by the author of the Confes¬ 
sional to Dt. Maclaine ? wherein is either Mo- 
sheim to blame for saying, (If he did say it^ 
that Archbishop W&keformed a project ofpeace 
and union between the English and Gallican 
churches, or the author of the Confessional in 
blaming the Archbishop in the terms he did for 
entertaining such a project ? 

Dr. Maclaine indeed is not pleased that the 
author of the Confessional should say, that the 
doctor seemed [in a note upon the passage of 
Mosheim] not only to acknowledge the truth of 
this particular fact, but likewise to give it the 
sanction of his approbation; whereas Dr. Mac¬ 
laine insists that “ the general observation he 
“ made, drawn from Dr. Wake’s known zeal 
“ for the protestant religion, was designed, 
“ not to confirm that assertion, but rather to 
“ insinuate his disbelief of it.” And he says, 
“ If the author of the Confessional had given 
‘ ‘ a little more attention to this, he could not 
“ have represented the doCtor as confirming 
“ the faCtalledged by Mosheim, much less as 
“ giving it, what the said author is pleased to 
“ call, the sanction of his approbation.”! 

Now Dr. Maclaine begins his note with say- 

* Tbe Archbifliop’s letter Was publilhed in a little piece, inti¬ 
tuled OrcUic Hiftorica dt Btnejciis in EecUfiam Tigunoam cel^ 
latis. 

f Supplement, p« ai. 
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ing, tliat “ Archbishop Wake certainly cor- 
“ responded with some learned and moderate 
“ Frenchmen, on this sul)je<5i:; particularly 
“.with Du Pin the ecclesiastical historian.” 
And this he said without the Slightest intimai- 
tion, that the Archbishop did not begin the 
correspondence. Might he not then very well 
seem to confirm the fa«, alledged by Mosheim, 
thus far at least ?—But the do6tor goes still 
farther. He says “ the Archbishop, no doubt 
“ when he assisted Courayerin his defence of 
“ the validity of the English ordinations,— 
“ had it in his view to remove certain ground- 
“ less prejudices, which while they subsisted 
“ amongst roman catholics, could not but de- 
“ feat all proje6ls of peace and union between 
“ the English and GalliCan churches. 

Take this along with the afilual correspon¬ 
dence which followed between the Archbishop 
and the moderate Frenchmen; and how can 

you Otherwise understaiul it, than that, in the 

views of the Archbishop, this removal of pre¬ 
judices was a preparatory step towards an union 
with the (lallican church. 

“ But Dr. Maclaine was so far from appro- 
“ ving the conditions of the union mentioned 
“ by Mosheim, that he did .not believe them.” 
Why did not the Doftor then express.his un¬ 
belief? is it implied in what he does express, 
viz. that “ The in terest of the protestant reli- 
“ gion could not be in safer hands than Arch- 
“ bishop Wake’s?” is it implied in the suppo¬ 
sition'that “so able a defender of the protes- 
“ tant cause, could not form any project of 
“ peace and union with a roman catholic 
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church, the terms of which would have re- 
“ fleeted oil his charadter as a negotiator?” 

It is allowed, in the beginning of the note, 
that Archbishop Wake adtually corresponded 
upon the subjedt with the Galilean divines. It 
is allowed, that in certain transadtions previous 
to this correspondence, he had it in his viexv, to 
remove certain prejudices, which, unremoved, 
would defeat all projects of peace and union be» 
tween the two churches. And it is concluded 
from Archbishop Wake’s abilities and success 
in defending protestantism, that the interests 
of the protestant religion could not be in safer 
hands. Thus far surely Dr. Maclaine does not 
seem to disapprove of the negotiation. And 
the supposition, that the Archbishop would 
come into no terms which would reflect on his 
character as a negotiator, taken along with 
what goes before, seems to convey the idea of 
something the very reverse, either of a disbe¬ 
lief, or disapprobation, of the terms mentioned 

in the text. 

I am the more satisfied, that the author of 
The Confessional is sufficiently justifiable in liis 
interpretation of Dr. Maclaine’s note, in’that 
Dr. Maclaine himself, in this very Supplement,* 
seems to think that “Dr. Wake could not, 
“ upon any principles of Christianity, reason, 
“ or charity, have refused to hear the propo- 
“ sals, terms, and sentiments of the Sorboime 
“ Doftors, who discovered an inclination to 
“ unite with his church.” 


* P«ge 24. 
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Biit If Christianity, reason, and charity re-* 
tiiiired this, and if, as Dr. Maclaine thinks, 
‘‘ the Archbishop was greatly in the right to 

enter into this correspondence,” the reason 
must be (I mean that reason in which Christi¬ 
anity and charity had any thing to do) that 
such union would be edifying, Christian, rea¬ 
sonable, and charitable. And -if so, would it 
not be Christian, reasonable, and charitable, 
that, in order to accomplish such union, con¬ 
cessions should be mutually made on either side? 
This indeed is not only a natural,but a neces¬ 
sary cOnserjuence of the Doctor’s opinion of 
the Archbishop s obligation to hear the propo¬ 
sals, terms, and sentiments of the Sorbonne 
Doftors, and of the rightness of his entering 
into a correspondence with them on the sub- 
jefti Tlie Doctor indeed puts tlie obligation 
and the rightness Upon this, that “the Sor- 
“ bortnists discovered an inclination 1*o unite 
“ with the Archbishop’s church.”-*-But still it 
was to unite upon proposals and terms; other¬ 
wise the inclination discovered must have been 
an inclination to come over to the church of 
England, without any proposals or terms what¬ 
soever, which would have put the Archbishop’s 
obligation to l\ear, and the rightness of enter¬ 
ing into a correspondence with them, upon a 
very different footing. But.l.dare say Dr. 
Maclaine himself will aljow that this was not 
the case. 

And upon these considerations, I, for my 
part, rannot.but suppose that Dr. Maclaine did 
not think the Archbishop so very liable to cen¬ 
sure, for acceding to the condition meutioued 
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by Mosheim, Till he had been led to refle6l on 
the consequences of it. And I am the more 
C(#«fiimed in that supposition, by what Dr. 
Maclaine himself observes in bis Supplement, 
namely, that “he only said, there was a cor- 
“ respondenceon the subject, without speaking 
“ a syllable of the unpleasing condition.”* 

The suppositions of the author of The Con¬ 
fessional, founded on the suspicious, &c. in 
Mr. Beauvoir’s Letter, and the handsome men- 
tic>n of Du Pill, may be given up, as of no 
more consequence. They have done their 
errand. They' have forced into day-light, 
proofs that are more to be depended upon; and, 
thanks to the publisher of the Supplement 
and the Authentic Copies, Dr. Maclaine will 
have fto longer occasion to say, “ These are all 
“ the proofs which the author of The Confes- 
“ sional has to give of the probability, that 
“ the Archbishop was the first mover of this 
“ affair.” 

The aulhor of The Confessional had said, 
that “itwas, at the best, officious and pre- 
“ sumptuous in Dr. Wake, to enter into abc- 
“ gotiation of this nature, without authority 
“ from the church, or the government."f 

To this Dr. Maclaine replies ; “ But the 
“truth is, he entered into no negotiation or 
“ treaty on this head; he considered the letters 
“ that were written on both sides, as a perso- 
“ nal correspondence between individuals, 
“ which could not commence a negoyation 


♦ Page 21, 22, 


f Preface, p. Ixxxv, 

z 
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until they had received the proper powers 
from their respeflive sovereigns.”* 

Dr* Maclaine Avill be pleased to recolle€l:^^ if 
the author of The Confessional used the word 
negotiation improperly on this occasion, who 
it was that led him into the impropriety, by 
first speaking of Dr. Wake under the charac¬ 
ter of a negotiator? And if he did not come up 
to that charader in his transactions, of his cor¬ 
respondence concerning an union with the 
Gallican church, I will venture to say, it was 
none of his fault. It now appears that the 
Galilean churchmen would not negotiate with 
him. His overture of corresponding with the 
cardinal Archbishop of Paris in their proper 
and'^ respective characters was the overture of a 
formal negotiation, which it is evident was to 
be carried on between them to a certain point, 
when it would be time to lay it before their re¬ 
spective sovereigns, t But to this, the Archbi¬ 
shop never could bring the cardinal; and was 
therefore obliged to go on, corresponding with 
these individuals, for mere amusement, we 
must suppose, without any other erid or objeCt. 

And yet in the very next Sentence we are 
told, “that Dr. Maclaine thinks the Archbi- 
“ shop was greatly in the right to enter into 
“ this correspondence, as it seemed very likely, 
“in the then circumstances of the Gallican 
“ church, to serve the protestant interest, and 
“ the cause of the reformation. ” 

What! all this public good front “a personal 
“correspondence between individuals;” and 

* Supplement, p, 24. 4 Authentic copies, No. III. 
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xvithoat any endeavour on tlie part of the Arch' . 
bishop to make it a public transa6tion! A cor- 
responclenee, while it was carried on, studiously 
concealed, as much as might be, from every 
individual of this protestant island! It would 
be a curiosity to know how, or in wljat way, 
the protestant interest, or the cause of the re¬ 
formation, could be served, while the corre¬ 
spondence remained in this state of obscurity; 
and yet in this state it must continue, on tne 
peril of Archbishop Wake’s being found in a 
negotiation for an union of the English and 
Galilean churches. 

Dr. Maclaine says, “ No such thing appears 
“ in the Archbishop’s letters, as the condition 
“ imputed to him by Mosheim, namely, that 

each of the tzeo churches should retain the 
''greatest part of their respective and peculiar 
“ doctrines," 

, I am in some doubt, as I said above, whe¬ 
ther it is Mosheim or Dr. Maclaine that im¬ 
putes this condition to the Archbishop. Be 
that as it may, I should think that the Arch¬ 
bishop’s compromise in the affair of tradsub- 
stantiatioii is a pretty strong instance of his 
Grace’s willingness to accept the condition, 
not to mention other instances already remar¬ 
ked in these papers. Let the reader judge. 

The author of The Confessional had said, 
that “ the Archbishop might have maintained 
“ the justice and orthodoxy of every indivi- 
“ dual article of the church of Englayl, and 
" yet have given up some of them for the sake 
“ of peace.”* 

♦ Preface, p. Ixxrix. 

Z 2 
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“ But, says Dr. Maclaine, the Archbishop 
“ e-xpre^sly. declares in his letters, that he 
“ would give up none of them.” , 

If he did, his Grace was disposed, in my 
opinion (upon second thoughts perhaps), to be 
better than his word. I have always thought 
The no-primacy of the Pope in the reformed 
church of England, to be a just and orthodox 
doctrine of that church; yet this seems to be 
given up with no great difficulty. But indeed 
I do not know what the author of The Confes¬ 
sional might have said to this, had he seen the 
correspondence before he made this remark. 
For in the Archbishop’s letter to Du Pin, his 
Grace appears to come so very near to his cor- 
responrlent, fti what he calls Dogmata, in the 
government of the church, and in fundamen¬ 
tals, whether of doctrine or discipline, that it 
should seem v^ry little was to be given up on 
either side. Whether indeed the good people 
of England would have acquiesced in the idea 
the good prelate gave Du Pin of their establish¬ 
ed church, is what I very much qviestion; but 
upon the footing of this representation, it is no 
wonder they should store at the seeming prac¬ 
ticability of uniting the protestant church of 
England with the popish Gallican church. 

The learned Doftor’s question, M'hether the 
reflexion ofthe author of JAeCow/ewiowa/, viz. 
that, “without some concessions on the part 
“ of the Archbishop, the treaty could not have 
“ gone a step farther,” would hold in theory, 
he may be left to discuss at his leisure. For I 
cannot find, that the said author has given the 
remotest intimation of his belief^ that the 
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Archbishop’s projeft related only to a theore¬ 
tic treaty. And indeed I think myself, that it 
appears from tlie correspondence sufficii )itly, 
that this M'as by no means the case. 

The worthy Doftor seems to be a little top 
much elated, on the author of The Confessional 
inferring, from the circumstance, that “ tl\e 
“ letters were received at Rome,- as so many 
trophies gained from the enemies ot the 
“ church that the Archbishop must have 
made some concessions: and asks, “ Could no- 
“ thing but concessions from the Archbishop 
“ make the court of Rome consider them m 
“ that light? would they not think it a great 
“ triumph, that they had obliged Du Pin's 
party to give up the letters, as a token of 
“ their submission, and defeated the Archbi- 
“ shop’s design of engaging the Gallicau 
“ church to assert its liberty, by throwing off 
the papal yoke? If Dr. Wake made conces- 
“ sions, where are they? And if these were 
“ the trophies, why did not the partisans of 
“ Rome publish authentic copies of thefn to 
** the world? Did the author of The Confes- 
** sional ever hear of a viftorious general, who 
“ carefully hid under ground the standards he 
“ had taken from the enemy?” 

To these interrogatories I answer, on the 
part of the author who is thus insulted, that 
the metaphor of trophies is not his, but cited 
from the biographer and eulogist of the Arch¬ 
bishop, who alone must be answerable for the 
impropriety of the figure, if there is any in it. 
According to the biographer, the letters were 
the trophies, and the contents of them the mat- 
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ter of triumph, whatever it was. The letter* 
could not be tokens of submission, for they 
were extorted from Girardin by compulsion. 
“ The Gallican church, according to Archbi- 
shop Wake himself, when the Pope used his 
autiiority ever so little contrary to their good 
liking, protested against it, appealed to a 
** general council, and then minded him as lit- 
tie as the English could do.”* So that the 
Archbishop’s allowing his holiness a primacy 
of place and honour j would seem to tne court 
of Rome, a full balance for any design Ills 
Grace might have of engaging the Gallican 
church to assert its liberty, by throwing oft’the 
Papal yoke. This liberty the Gallican church 
always asserted. And therefore the defeat of 
the Archbishop’s design coulcf not be half so 
much matter of triumph to the court of Rome, 
as the concession of an universal primacy 
would be: which, with other concessions, were 
in those letters of the Archbishop, which Gi* 
rardin was obliged to give up. And authentic 
copies of them were no doubt sufficiently pub¬ 
lished for the purpose of the court of Rome. 
And lastly, the letters were not hidden undei’ 
ground by the victorious General, who was the 
Abbfe Du Bois. The vidlory was obtained, and 
the standards taken, in France; and were sent 
by the vktorious General to Rome, the head- 
quarters.of the popish church; and what rejoi¬ 
cings they occasioned there, neither Dr. Mac¬ 
laine aor I can tell. Du Bois, it seems, ob¬ 
tained a cardinal's hat for his geueralship< 


* Auihentic copies, No. IX, 
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And for any thing Dr. Maclaine hath said, or 
can say, the chief merit of his services appears 
to have been, liis exposing the concessions^ of 
a learned english prelate to the contemplation 

of the Pope, who perhaps was never apprized, 

that the church of Home and the church of 
England were so nearly related, before he saw 
it in this correspondence. And this, without 
having recourse to precarious conje6lures, will 
sufliciently account for the compliments paid 
to his G race’s catholic bcncvolence. 

I have now done with my remarks on this 
correspondence, which have run out to a much 
greater length than I at first intended. But 
of the many crimes charged upon, the author 
of Th^ Confessional, that of high treason against 
Archbishop Wake appearing to have made the 
most general impression, and to have occasi¬ 
oned the loudest clamour, I was willing for my 
own satisfa(5lion, as welt as injustice to an in¬ 
jured author, to examine it to the bottom, for 
which a fairer occasion could not be offered 
(unless the whole correspondence had. been 
published) than the publication of these au¬ 
thentic copies, in the learned Dr. Maclaine’s 
Supplement to his translation of Dr. Mosheiin’s 
Ecclesiastical History. 

The room this examination hath taken up 
obliges me to apologize to the Letter'rwriter for 
postponing tor the present my remarks on the 
remaining part of his first letter; assuring him 
however that, at a proper time, he shidl not be 
forgot. 

The same consideration must be my excuse 
for omitting, at this time, some remarks which 
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^ve occurred'in running over the respe6lahl« 
Dr. Maclaine's second Appendix in this Sup¬ 
plement. A future occasion will be taken to 
pay a proper regard to it. The subject is in¬ 
teresting and curious, and may be debated witli 
less regret than a question, the elucidation of 
which is perpetually exhibiting so many stri¬ 
king and mortifying instances of the weakness 
and wavering of so great a man (in other re- 
y>e6ls) as Archbishop Wake. But (to borrow 
Dr. Maclaine’s motto) arnica veritas. 

Where the interests of the protestant religion 
are concerrred, the writer of these papers hath 
learned from St. Paul, Otihuee ithygsi x»Tix a-xpxet. 

By way of closing the subject, I would hum¬ 
bly recommend it to Dr, Maclaine, with all 
due deference to his own sagacity, to be ex¬ 
tremely cautious how he takes the characters 
of the great churchmen of this country, whe¬ 
ther living or dead, from clergymen of a cer¬ 
tain stamp, however learned or worthy in other 
matters. Most men are apt to be warped either 
by their own early prejudices, or by interesting 
connexions in their commerce with the world, 
but more i)ai ticularly in the state of Aspirants. 

Ibis hint is suggested to me, not only by 
the intelligence communicated to the Doctor 
by one learned and worthy clergyman, con¬ 
cerning a. particular circumstance in Archbi¬ 
shop Wake’s history, but likewise by a more 
general charafter of the said Archbishop, adopt¬ 
ed by F)r. Maclaine from another learned and 
worthy divine, who, in the year i743, published 
(in the Dodoi’s account) ’‘a noble edition, 
** and a very elegant and judicious, continu- 
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^^ation, of bishop Godwin’s Commentarius 
“ de Preesulibus Angl'm.''* 

Tliis learned and worthy divine had his fa¬ 
vourite cliaraelcrs, and his characters which 
were not favourites. His account of Archbi¬ 
shop Wake shews tlie first; and of the second 
sort, take the following instance. 

About the year 1706, a projeCl was formed 
to episcopize the church of Prussia, according 
to the model of the church of England, with 
respeCtto government, worship, and discipline. 

The chief movers in this business on the side 
of Prussia, were the DoClors Gi'abc, Jablonski, 
and Ol'sini, with the authority and counte¬ 
nance, as is said, of Freieric their Sovereign. 

To forward this scheme, application was made 
to Archbishop Tenison for his concurrence, 
both by writing and in personal conference, by 
the Prussian envoys, Spanheim and lionet. Of 
this transaction a long account was drawn up 
by Dr. Richardson, intended to be inserted un¬ 
der Archbishop Tenison's article, in his conti¬ 
nuation of Godwin; wherein the Ardibishops 
conduct in this negotiation (absitinvidaverbo) 
was set forth at some length. 

After giving an account, that his ?russian 
Majesty had earnestly requested, by hs envoys 
above*mentioned, of the Archbishop, hat cer¬ 
tain of the Prussian clergy, selected 'or that 
purpose, might receive episcopal consc-ration, 
according to the rites of the church of Kigland, 
the narrative goes on as follows: 


t Supplement, p. 39, 
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Verutn cum nimis cunclanter h®c res proce- 
deret, ejusdem regis jussu, Ursinm, inter Bp- 
russi® theologos princeps, literls ad Archiepis- 
copum Cantuarieusem dalisanno mdccvi, ite- 
rum iterunique efflagitavit, ut Borussorum ne- 
cessit.atibus, hac in parte, succurjeret Ecciesiae 
Anglican® pietasi Archicpiscopus, colloquio 
habito, per nuncium respondit, se quidem qu® 
postulaverat, libenter facturum, quantum in se 
erat, neque honestis Borussorum desideriis de- 
futurum; verum in re tanti momenti amplius 
deliberandum censuit, ut lleginae ipsius ct 
eorum qui apud ipsam gratia valebant maxime, 
voluntate prius explorata et perspe6la, quid 
effici poterat intelligeret;, turn denium se ubi 
primum commode potuerit, literis significatu- 
rum ; litcras hasce din sane ct frustra expedla- 
runt Borussi: quaenam vero iptercesserint iin-, 
pedimentascire non datur, nihil certceftcQum 
videtur. 

These pirticidars are taken from the article 
Grabe f/oim Ernest,] Rem. [L] in the 
Supplerncit to i\\e Biographic Britannica. And 
we thus fir see nothing in them which tends to 
impeach Archbishop Ten ison’s charader. The 
consecraing foreign bishops by our forms, and 
by the binds of english bishops, was a matter 
of great ieliqacy. It would certainly require 
a royal Iccnce ; and that might uot be readily 
obtained for reasons of different kinds. The. 
Archbislop was therefore prudent in putting 
off the jiattcr, till he bad informed himself of 
the Qieen’s pleasure, and the sense of her 
counse ors. The only thing that appears blame- 
able in lis Grace was,' his sending no answer 
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toOrsiiii’s Letter; and even that might be ac¬ 
counted for, without any inTputation upon his 
Grace’s attention to the amair, or his polite¬ 
ness ; upon the supposition, that lie had no an¬ 
swer to send which would not have given them 
pain. And accordingly Ave see, Dr. Richard¬ 
son neither attempted to account for his Gra¬ 
ce’s silence, nor pretended to know what im¬ 
pediments prevented the design from taking 
that effe6l. 

Thus far upon the supposition, that these 
fafts relating to Archbishop Tenison were true. 

Archbishop Tenison happened to be a more 
moderate man in his principles than some of 
his successors ; qne of whom contemplating 
with much regret, the loss of so glorious art 
opportunity of amplyfying the dignity of the 
church of England, thought proper to auiinad- 
vert on the conduft of Archbishop Tenison, 
in a manner, of which the following account 
is given by Dr, Grabe’s Biographer, our old 
friend Mr. P. 

“ Thus the account of this projec'iled union 
“ stood in the first copies. But Bidiop Potter 
who was the principal encourager of this edi- 
“ tion of Godwin, observing some circum- 
stances in it not carefully enough related, 
“ prevailed with the learned editor to cancel 
“ the sheet, and print another in its stead, in 
which the story is much shortent;^!, as fol- 
lows ; 

“ Restabat tamen ecclesiae reformataj iina 
“ triumphi materies, .quam temporis opportu- 
“ nitas obtulit, quam tamen Archicpiscopus 
noster, pree nimia cunctatione, dimiditatCt 
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vel ahundanti et intempestiva, cautela, neg- 
“ lc.rit. Intelligo episcoponiin in Borussia 
“ ordinationem, (juxta ecclesi® angItcansB 
“ exemplar, quam Ilex Boruss. reiigionis re- 
forniatai, jiixta ac literatorum fantor, per 
“ regna sua celebrari voluit ; ct ca de causa 
“ virum turn eruditione, turn pietate cxiiniurn, 
D. Etiiestuni Grabe in Augiiani transniisir, 
in episcopum, juxta ritus ecclesiae angli- 
canR,ordinandum. Verdin archiepiscopus, 
adeo non avide occasionem oblatam arripuit, 
ut frigide etmcitanter rem momenti. gravis- 
shni curaret, et difficultatibus et causatio~ 
nibus interjeclis, ita in longum protraxit, 
ut aliquando tandem irrita prorsus interci- 
“ dcret.” 

And thus, I suppose, stands the account 

of this aflFair in this«6»i/c edition of Godwin to 
this hour, with as much disgrace to good Dr. 
Tenison, as party prejudice, irritated by the 
miscarriage of a hopel'ul high church scheme, 
could contrive to load him. 

Would any one now believe, that Orsini 
never wrote any such letter as is mentioned in 
the first account, to Archbisliop Tenison 
that the project was formed by a few intempe¬ 
rate zealots only, and unsupported by the body 
of the clergy of the Prussian church in gene- 
nil ?—and that a liturgy in the German lan¬ 
guage was^actually prepared for the use of the 
Pru.ssian church, which their clergy refused to 
accept ?» 

Yet this is the information we have from the 
Biographer; and the last fa6l, upon the joint 
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testimony of the two Archbishops, Potter and 
Seeker. 

And now I would beg Dr. IMaclalne's atten¬ 
tion to the following reflections. 

1. Dr. Wake was one whose notions of 
church authority perfectly coincided with those 
of Archbishop Potter. The latter was the great 
patron of this edition of Godwin’s Commen¬ 
tary, and the continuation of it" If the Bio¬ 
grapher may be credited, Archbishop Potter 
prevailed to have this degrading character of 
Archbishop Tenison inserted in the continua¬ 
tion, on the pretence tliat some circumstances 
in a former account were not carefully enough 
related. I would not willingly suppose that 
his Grace knew, that Orsini’s letter to Arch¬ 
bishop Tenison wa§ a non-entity ; as certainly 
as he knew that the main body of the Prussian 
clergy were averse to a liturgy. I will only 
put the question, whether it is not possible that 
the same prejudices, which operated so violent¬ 
ly to the disparagement of Dr. Tenison,might 
have some share in the favourable charaClpr of 
Dr. Wake, quoted at the end of Dr. Maclaine’s 
third appendix.* 

2. The Biographer above quoted, whose au¬ 
thority I make use of ou this occasion, says^ 

^that “ Dr. Tenison behaved with great prii- 
“ dence” [in paying so little regard to the ap- 


* That chaTaSer is in thefe words: Nemo ufpiam*ecclefi<s Ro- 
fnanir tt AngUcanee jlatum penitius cognitum et exphralum ha- 
buit: et proinde in difputandi arenam prodiit turn ad Sppugnan^ 
dum, turn ad propugnandum, inJiruRifftmus. 1 date (ay, ihe 
learned editor of Godwin, when he wrote this, had never feciuhcre 
letters now published by Dr. Maclaine. 
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plication of the Prussians] “ under a just ap- 
“ prehension, that the projeft was formed by 
“ a-few intemperate zealots, only, and unsup- 
“ ported by the body of the Prussian clergy.” 
i\n honest and a true remark? But it is not 
the way of our Mr. P. to leave a wbig*charac- 
ter upon so fair a footing; at least without 
something to balance it in the tory scale. Ac¬ 
cordingly he refers us to the margin, where 
we read as follows : y/ /i/re defect xoas observed 
by Archbishop fVake,'in a project offered to 
him, of an union between the churches of France 
and England. Which likeness might possibly 
have passed with some people, if these Authen¬ 
tic Copies had never appeared. But where is 
the likeness, between a correspondence tvhich 
was never begun, and a correspondence, au¬ 
thentic copies of which are in our hands ? how 
could Archbishop Wake observ'e a like defeat 
in his treaty, when he always understood the 
Archbishop of Paris to be, on the part of the 
Gallican church, at thehead of it ? did he take 
Du Pin, Girardin, and the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, for a few intemperate zealots .?*and did 
he treat them with the like prudence and cau¬ 
tion that Dr. Tenison observed towards Grabe, 
Jablonski, &c. in the other case. 

3. ‘‘Jablonski,” as the Biographer informs 
Its, “ took episcopal orders from the only two 
“ remaining old Bohemian bishops; he after- 

• Dr. Du Pin is a gentUman byxehoft labours I haveprafitti 
tiufe many years, And I do really admire how it is pojpble Jot 
one man to publijh fo much, and yet Jo correctly, as he hath gene¬ 
rally done, Archbiihop Wake apud Dr. Maclaine'i Supple- 
SCU, p. 24. 
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wards ordained Count Zinzendorf a blstiopj 
“and wrote to Dr. Grabeand Dr. Smallridge, 
“ about getting the episcopal order establish- 
“ ed ill Prussia.” I suppose the Biographer 
ipight mean by taking episcopal or<lers, that 
Jabionski got himself mac e a bishop by these 
Bohemians, and then made another bishop, the 
same whose praise is in the churches of the Mo¬ 
ravians. But, till the episcopal order wassct- 
tled in Prussia, Jabionski was a bishop without 
a see. Archbishop Tenison was probably aware 
of the cause of Jablonski’s alacrity in solicit¬ 
ing an episcopal establishment for Prussia,and 
that would put his Grace upon a prudent re¬ 
serve when the matter came to be proposed to 
him. The Biographer calls Jabionski, a pro~ 
tecting reconciler, and so it should seem he 
continued to . the end; and finding nothing 
could be made of an union with the clmrch of 
England, he seems .to have entertained a no¬ 
tion of uniting with the church of Rome, at 
least he applied to Archbishop Wake for his 
judgment on that subje6l, as appears by the 
Archbishop’s answer to his questions in No. 
XXV of these Authentic Copies, I say this, 
upon the supposition that this is the same Dr. 
Jabionski who is mentioned as Dr. Grabe’sco¬ 
adjutor, in endeavouring to accommodate the 
Prussian church with the episcopal system of 
government. Dr. Maclaine calls him, Mr. 
Jabionski of Poland, meaning perhaps of Po- 
.lish Prussia. Or perhaps they might hfi diffe- 
jent men. 

But if Archbishop Wake’s correspondent was 
the same Jabionski mentioned in Gr.abe’s arti- 
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clelh the Biogrnp/iia BrUa»»tca, I agi*eewitli 
l)r. Jilaclaiiie, that the Archhishop's letter to 
him is more peculiarly worthy of attention, 
as his Grace must liave known something of 
tlic Ilian, from the reprM’tof his former eondufl:, 
and something too of the reasons Md:y his im- 
iiK’diate predecessor gave Jablonski’s Prussian 
project no more encouragement. If the Bio¬ 
grapher’s account of him be just, one may safe¬ 
ly rank Jablonski among the temerarii who 
proposed a league with the church of Rome, 
Had Jablonski thought of the proponents in' 
tliat light, he would not have wanted to con¬ 
sult any one upon the two questions he sent to 
the Archbishop. Unless we may suppose he 
was encouraged to propose them by some re¬ 
port of what had passed between his Grace and 
the dodors of the Sorbonne, for, by the time 
that the Archbishop’s answer bears date, that 
transa^lion had got Avind. 

Had Archbishop Tenison been applied to for 
answers to the two questions proposed to Dr. 
Wake, I verily believe he would have gone no 
fai'tlier than Archbishop Wake has done in the 
first paragraph of his letter. There he would 
have sfo|)ped, after having given an absolute 
negative to the first question : and there too 
shoiihl Archbishop Wake have stopped, espe¬ 
cially after the experience he had gained in his 
intercourse with the Sorbonnists. Who they 
were that furnished Dr. Maclaine with this an¬ 
swer of,the Archliishopto Jablonski, I pretend 
not to guess. But belike the thought, that, 
by sending it into the world through hishands, 
they themselves would risque nothing, and 
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that tlie Doftor’s encomiums of it wonUl be 
made at his own expence. For whatever Dr. 
Maclaine may have been told of the En<;li-,h 
clergy, the best and wisest and the soundest 
prfjtestants among them would detest a pj/e- 
bald liturgy, in the use of which protestauts 
and papists might join lovingly togei her m the 
samea6tsof religious worship ; and would by 
no means think well of any of their bretlirtn 
who should call an expedient of this kind, a 
happy mixture of protestant zeal and Christian 
charity* 

4 t think it a piece of Dr. Maclaine’s good' 
foitune, that the account he mentions tp. 1 il. 
of his Supplement) “of the measures that were 
“ taken, and of the correspondence that was 
•‘carried on, in the years 17-1, 171^2, and 
“ 1713, for the iutrodudion of the liturgy of 
“ the church of England into the kingdom of 
“ Prussia, and theeledorate of Hanover," <lid 
not fall into his hands, till after his foregoing 
sheets were printed off. There is mention made 
of Archbishop Sharp’s concern in iliis business, 
in the latter end of Dr. Richardson’s castrated 
account of it in the Biographia Britamiica. 

I omitted it above, that I might insert it here. 

It is as follows: 

“ . ... Verum haec cunftatio Borussi animos 
“ adeo non fregit, ut etiam acrius erexerif et 
“ confirmaverit. Itaque per legate's Archie* 

“ piscopum Eboracensem,^ anno sc. mdccxi^ 

* Supplement, p. gy. 

i Should it not ht AnhiepiJtapo p^ioracenfi f » 

A a 
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** cujus turn apud Aulicos authoritas magis 
“ valere putabatur, rei hujusce eccIesiasticEB 
** curam sedulo commenclavit. Verum ne turn 
“ quidem quidquam profecit. Homines Aulici 
negotiis civilibusita erant occupati et impe- 
diti, lit ecclesiastica minus, curarent: atquc 
irrita prorsiis intercederunt pia Regis Bo- 
** russi consilia, unde turn ad religionem refer* 
“ matam accederent stabilitatis susb prassidia, 
turn ad Ecclesias Anglicana nova dignitatis 
“ amplificatae ornameuta.” 

With the contents of this small but curious 
work, presented to Dr. Maclaine, I am not 
wholly unacqoainted ; but for the present 
shall take the Doctor’s general accountof it ill 
his .'Vdvertiseinent. I can hardly suppose that 
the worthy descendants of the pious and learned 
Archbishop Sharp would think, at this time of 
the <lav. of deriving any honour to their truly 
respcffable ancestor, from the circumstance of 
his having *111016 weight with the ministry of 
those three years than Archbishop Tenison, 
whose praise it is that he had so little with 
them. And if Archbishop Sharp was really a 
favourite with them, one may venture to say 
the scheme did not drop for want of the atten¬ 
tion of the ministers; for no set of men that 
ever were in their stations, were more bent upon 
amplifying the dignity of the church of Eng- 
laml; hafdly excepting Archbishop Laud's lay 
coadjutors. 

If one might hazard a conjefilure, I should 
rather think, the projeft went on to the last, 
and wis only defeated in the end, by the death 
of Queen Anne, the King of Prussia, and (if 
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?iis Grace really espoused it, with the counte¬ 
nance of the ministry) of Archbishop Sharp ; 
wlto all went off within a very little space of 
time. I am apt to believe that some better 
information might be had from this little book 
on this head, than Dr. Richardson could meet 
with in the year 1743. 

I have ascribed it to Dr. Maclaine’s good 
fortune that this book was not put into his 
hands till his Supplement was printed off. Se¬ 
veral circumstances induced me to think so. 
It might have been expefted of him that he 
should embellish this projedl with suitable co¬ 
lourings, as he hath done that of Archbishop 
Wake; and he might have taken his comments 
upon trust from such worthy and learned di¬ 
vines as the Retter-writer, and the coutinuator 
of Godwin, uho would think they had no oc¬ 
casion to. inform him, that it was the amplify¬ 
ing project of such men as Atterbury, Boling- 
broke, and others of that stamp, for purposes 
of which I am willing to believe the good Arch¬ 
bishop Sharp was pot aware. 

Nor perhaps would it have been easy for 
Dr. Maclaine to have come at any satisfactory 
account of the occasion or views of exhibiting 
so singular a composition at the period when 
it was prepared. Xhe Ayorld has been apprized 
for some time, that there is in being a manu¬ 
script life of Archbishop Sharp, ready for the 
press, composed by his learned and excellent 
son, the late Archdeacon of Northuhiherland, 
of which these memoirs certainly mak^ a part. 
Why are they thus detached from the rest pf 
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the history? What circumstance is it which 
wakes it unseasonable or inconvenient to pub¬ 
lish the whole work, wliich did not incuinber 
this.morsel of it, when it broke from the rest^ 
and was there any, and what, necessity to send 
th:s piece abroad as an avant courier, to make 
way for something wliich x^as to follow? 

If my information is right, this little piece 
was in print some time before the late Archbi¬ 
shop cicckcr’s decease, who l)a<l several copies 
ot it in his possession, fexv of Mliich were seen 
or known of till he was gone; nor was the pub¬ 
lic in general aware of the existence of sucli a 
composition, till Dr, Maclaine announced it 
at the end of his Supplement. The Doctor in¬ 
deed calls it a publication. But I cannot leant 
that it hath even yet undergone any-of the for • 
inalitics requisite to place it under that deno¬ 
mination. 

May one venture another conjefture? All 
the world knows that a project has been often 
mentioned of late, of episcopizing our Ameri¬ 
can colonics. Several sums have been be¬ 
queathed to be applied towards the accomplish- 
nient of it. The Letter-writer hath dropped, 
ill passing, a slight ichnography of the plan, 
and is pretty large on the merits of it, towards 
the ciul of his pamphlet. 

In Dr. Maclaine’s Advertisement we are in¬ 
formed, that in this curious work there is, among 
other things, “an interesting plan of ecclesi- 
“ astical discipline and public worship, drawn 
“ up by the learned Dr. Jahlonsky, and some 
“ othcl papers of the same author, concerning 
** the nature of episcopacy, and the manner of 
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** rendering it compatible with the interests of 
“ the Sovereign, and the religious libcrtu of the 
people," 

l)<)cs not tills look a little like a preparative 
for a new settlement of the same sort? 1 will 
not pretend to determine; and will only say, 
that if, in this unpublished publication, there is 
any appearance ot a coincidenceof the old plan 
with the new one, Dr. Maclaine was in high 
luck, in preventing the learned and worthy 
divines in this country of his acquaintance, 
from putting Jablonski upon him a second time. 
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The following note should be inserted in 
page 183, after thewordsby his own rules. 

Dr, Calamy, in anfwer to Dr. Walker, who reprerented Dr. 
Sanderfon as having been feveral times plundered, and reduced to 
grpat poverty, and in a very pitiful condition in *65^, informs us, 
that “A certain worthy clergymal^ of the church ot England (Mr. 

Stephens, of Sutton in Bedfoj^dQiire) gave him an account, that, 
•* to his knowledge, the Doctor was far from being reduced to any 
“poverty in ihofe times; nor was he in ^ piiifiii condition in 1658. 
“ He lived, in as much plenty as the better fort of clergy did, upon 
** his reflory, ant) maintained his children fafiiionably. His living 
“ was valued at 130 or i pounds per ann ; and he had money be- 
“ ftdes which did not lie dead. For though he did not pm it out to 
“ inierefl in the ordinary way, which he had laritlen againfl, yei did 
“ he difpofeof it in a way really more advantageous to ihe lender, 
“and fometimes to the borrower. For he would give too pounds 
“ for so pounds for feven years. This he thought lawful, but not 
“ the common way, tehich occajioned reJleQions Jrora feveral on hi^ 
cajuijlicalJkilL This, he [Mr, Stephens] laid, was the com- 
“ mon report; and one that was his agent in difpofing of the money 
f‘ afltired him of the truth of it." The Church and the Dijfenters 
cotnpared(is to perfecution, p. 78, ed. 1727. Would not one think 
there had been P/eudo-WaUons in the laii generation, as well as ia 
this? 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


W HILE the foregoing papets were at the 
Press, there fell in iny way a book, intituled, 
A short and safe Expedientfor terminating the 
present debates about Subscription, occasiotied 
by the Confessional, wdierein the right of pri¬ 
vate judgment is sufficiently vindicatrd^ both 
by arguments, and authorities cited from se¬ 
veral of the staunchest members of the church 


of England, to justify even stronger conclu¬ 
sions against the present modes of subscription 
than the author of the Confessional hath ven¬ 


tured to draw from his own premises. But this 
doth not at present concern me so much.asthe 
contents of a short seflion, beginning at p. 25. 
of this serious and important lra6l, intituled, 
A word to the disputants on both sides of the 
Question ; where among other things, address¬ 
ed by the author to the advocates for the cause 
of religious liberty, is the following passage ; 

“ If, in too much complaisance your an- 
“ tagonists, you turn aside to join issue with 
“ them in points that are little or nothing to 
“ the purpose, how much stir soever they may 
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*' make akout them, you will only reminfl us 
“ of Atulanta's stoppiiij>f to pick up the pfol- 
“ (leu apples, tksiguctlly thrown in her way 
“ to retard her course ; and her ill success in 
“ so doing will only give you the cold com ; 
“ tort to foresee, that yo.ir own success, in 
“ the end, will be no better, and, instead of 
“ strengthening, you will weaken your own 
“ forces, and confirm those of your adversa- 
“ ries.” 

If this be the case, thought I, bow idly must 
I have been employed in following the Letter- 
writer tbrongb his detail of remarks on tbePre- 
face. &c. which, if they were ever so well 
groundefi, would not atteft the author of the 
Confessional as an historian not suliiciently 
exad or impartial in his account of facts, or sut- 
ficieiuly accurate in his reflcAiotls upon them, 
without the least ill etfefl upon the cause he 
pleads! Indeed the Letter-writer himself seems 
to^iavehad the same apprehension, whfn 
he announced, at the end of his first pamph¬ 
let, his farther operations on the body of the 
book,; conscious, it may well he supposed, that 
but few of his readers would be so far biassed 
by his abusive striHures, as to take his hare 
word, that theargumentativ’e part of the Con¬ 
fessional would fall of course, with the perso¬ 
nal estimation of the author. 

It may he said (1 think the Letter-writer 
himself hath somewhere said it') that he was led 
into tilts invidious part of his task, by the con¬ 
tents t>f the Preface on which he remarks ; in 
other words, le<l into it hv the auihor himself. 
r- That indeed lie was ltd into this under- 
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taking, I have doubt; but am apt to be¬ 
lieve it was more bis own option, whether be 
sliould be led into it by the author of the Con¬ 
fessional or not, than whether lie should be 
led into it by another sort of influence. 

Be all tliis as it may : if by saying, the ad¬ 
versaries of the Confessional were led to make 
so much stir about these byc-matters by the 
author himself, it is meant tnat he should have 
dwelt less upon them, I must confess I am of 
another mind. 

It should be considered, that many fruitless 
attempts luving been made to induce the go¬ 
vernors in church and state to review our pub¬ 
lic forms of doArinc, discipline, and worship, 
in order to such corrections as might Seem more 
consonant to the original principles of the pro- 
testant reformation : it became quite necessary 
upon any new eflbrt of the same tendency, to 
shew what iniquitous measures had formerly 
been made use of, to stifle all approaches to¬ 
wards a farther reform, and to expose the du¬ 
plicity of thestiflers (several of whom, by the 
V'ay, occasionally espoused, as the worthy au¬ 
thor of the Expedient liath proved by awthen- 
tic citations from their works, the same prin¬ 
ciples with the author of the Confessional) 
when their conduct came to be compared with 
their professions; and to remind those whom it 
may concern, of the impropriety of following 
these wretched examples, at a period when we 
value ourselves or. the encouragement given ta 
freedom of examination, and when learned, 
judicious, and ingenuous men of all ranks and 
dcnoipinations appear to be heartily aslwined 
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of the illiberal and selfish considerations, which 
infiuenced their narrow mindtd predecessors to 
adhere with obstinacy to so many unedifying 
restraints upon Christian liberty. 
i To counteraft the impressions that so plain 
a state of this affecting case might make upon 
the readers of the Confessional, and to obviate 
the inferences that every man of common sense 
would naturally draw from it, arose the Let¬ 
ter-writer and some others of the like com- 
|>lexion, partly to defend,, and partly to pal¬ 
liate, the persecutions of the Whitgifts and 
Bancrofts, and even of the Lauds and the Shel¬ 
dons of former times; and, by ascribing to 
dissenters in every period of our history the 
worst principles, and the worst designs, to ter¬ 
rify the present generation from the remotest 
endeavours to depart an hair’s breadth from the 
present establishment. 

And here begins my apology. It is true, 
these partial whitewashings on the one hand, 
andmalevolcntsuggestionson theother, are no¬ 
thing to the purpose, when set beside the prin¬ 
ciples on which it is reasonable to solicit a re- 
formation;but greatly to the purpose with those 
who measure orthodoxy and heresy merely by 
established forms. And through all the cant¬ 
ing pretensions of the Letter-writertomoderat 
tiou and charity, it is easy to perceive his pur¬ 
pose is to hold up the authority of human es¬ 
tablishments, as the sole standard of public 
judgment in matters of religion. 

To oppose therefore the futility, the sophis¬ 
try, the misrepresentation, the hypocrisy, and 
falsehood of su 9 h writers, must contribute to 
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the success of the advocates of religious liber¬ 
ty, at least in my apprehensions, and if I right¬ 
ly understand what the respedable author of 
the Expedient means by success ; which, in 
my idea, is neither more dr less, than opening 
a w'aytoan effeftnal removal of our ecclesiasti¬ 
cal improprieties and incumbrances, which must 
cverremain where they are,and as they arc, while 
the prejudices against reformation instilled into 
the public mind by such solemn didators as 
our Letter-writer are suffered to take their 
course without opposition. For who, that is 
persuaded by such accounts as this man gives, 
that a reformation in our church establishment 
was never proposed, but either by her false 
friends or her declared enemies; nor even ob¬ 
structed hut by the wisest and most upright of 
mankind ;—who, I say, that is thus persuad¬ 
ed, will be at the pains to study the controver¬ 
sy for asortofsatisfaftion which they can come 
at with so much less trouble and expcnce of 
thought ? 

If, by the word success, the worthy author 
of the Expedient means a decisive superiority 
of argument in debating the important ques¬ 
tion upon the original principles of the protes- 
tant, or rather of the Christian religion, let 
him be in no pain that the forces of his friends 
are weakened by such deviations from the me¬ 
rits of the cause as some,i>f us inferior penmen 
occasionally pursue. Let him look only to 
that eminent liand by which his owd valuable 
Expedient was ushered into the world. The' 
Vindication of the Confessional, on the case of 
Subscription to human Articles of Faith, is noMr 
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cotj^plcte^^ by t)ie publication of tlje third part* 
of the learned, accurate, and judicious Dr.. 
Benjamin Da^j-son’s Answer to Letters con¬ 
cerning estahlishefi Confessions, which, added 
to his former advantages gained in the epnrse 
of this controversy, hath deprived three or four 
of the capital sophisters in tlie nation of every 
subterfuge wherein to shelter theif naked and 
baided cause. 
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